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PREFACE. 


Ir is not without considerable hesitation that I have concluded to insert the 
words ‘ Second Edition’ in the title-page of this Grammar. It is in all essen- 
tial points a new and independent work, written with little reference to its pre- 
decessor, and retaining but few of its distinguishing features. ‘The simple fact 
that it is a work on the same subject, and by the same author, is all that I can 
adduce to justify the appellation. od 


The reasons which have prompted so entire a re-modelling of the original 
work are of a multifarious character, some of which are more easily felt than 
described. A desire to avail myself of the friendly hints of many eminent 
scholars and teachers of Hebrew led me, in the first instance, to endeavor, with- 
out making any material alteration in the plan, simply to correct what was er- 
roneous, to supply what was defective, and to elucidate what was obscure, in the . 
former edition. But it struck me, as I proceeded, that in the present state of 
Hebrew learning in our country, the attempt might be safely made to incorpo- 
rate in my work some of the results of the recent labors of German philologists 
in this department. Asa marked advance has been made of late years in ex- 
plaining the reasons of many of the facts of the language, it seemed desirable 
to unite with the purposed simplicity of the former treatise, such a scientific 
view of the interior principles and structure of the Hebrew, as should satisfy 
the inquiries of the intelligent learner. But as this could not be done without 
losing sight, in great measure, of the previous work, I soon resolved upon re- 
writing the whole. 


In the execution of this plan I lay claim to no merit but that of having at- 
tempted to make a judicious use of the materials furnished by those who have 
gone before me in the same field. From these I have selected and arranged, 
with my best judgment, whatever seemed adapted to the design of a sound prac- 
tical system of Hebrew Grammar. Without an intentional adherence to any 
particular school, I must perhaps acknowledge myself most largely indebted to 
the labors of Ewald, of whose grammatical works a fuller account is given in 
the Introduction. To him I wish particularly to assign the credit of two among 
the most valuable and interesting features of my work: I allude to the doctrine 
of the Floating Sheva and the Fore-tone ; which under his plastic band are made 
to solve very happily some of the leading problems of the punctuation. In ad- 
dition to Ewald, the Grammars of Gesenius, Jahn, Lee, Schroeder, Roorda, 
Hurwitz, and Stuart, have been constantly before me, as well as those of the 
older school of Buxtorf and Opitius, all which, by various suggestions, have 
contributed more or less to give form and character to my own. To Gesenius 
especially I am indebted for the illustration (p. 42) of the mutual vocal rela- 
tions of a, ¢, 1, 0, %, by means of the triangular diagram. 


Vill PREFACE. 


To the very valuable Grammar of my friend and official associate, Prof. 
Nordheimer, I have made occasional references, and they would probably have 
been still more numerous but for the fact, that the body of my work was entirely 
written before I became aware of his intention to publish. Had I known it at 
an earlier date I might have questioned the expediency of going on with my 
own undertaking. Perhaps it had been wiser to have waved it, as it was; but 
one is slow to come to a decision that would require him to throw away the 
labor of many months; and as I perceived that our several plans were in many 
respects different, I determined on the whole to cast my bread also upon the 
waters. It is due, however, to Prof. N.to say, that with a singular freedom 
from the influences that often weigh with authors, he has evinced from the first 
_ akindly interest in my enterprise, and proffered every assistance in his power 
in conducting the work through the press. For this generous service, and for 
the many valuable suggestions on the subject of Hebrew Grammar and Phi- 
lology in general, derived from my intercourse with him, I am happy in this 
opportunity of expressing my unfeigned thanks. 


Nor will gratitude for literary courtesies allow me to pass unnoticed the aid 
very kindly tendered in correcting the proof-sheets of the latter half of the vol- 
ume by Prof. J. Seixas, a well known teacher of Hebrew in the United States. 
My only regret is that circumstances did not permit him to afford to my pages 
{rom the outset the benefit of his accurate revisals. As it is, although the por- 
tion submitted to his practised eye is more especially free from errors of the 
press, yet I think I may assure the reader of the general typographical correct- 
ness of the whole work. Occasional inaccuracies in the vowel-pointing or 
letters may here and there be detected additional to those that appear in the 
table of Errata, but they are mostly of a very trifling nature, and tne learner 
may go forward in the full confidence of not being misled in any important 
point, either through the lapse of type or pen. Extraordinary care particu- 
larly has been bestowed in this respect upon the Analysis of the First Chapter 
of Genesis at the close of the volume, which will be found of great service as 
a Praxis for the beginner, and the use of which will perhaps supply the best 
test of the adaptedness of the Grammar to ils objects. This Analysis might 
have been considerably extended, but it is believed that after the thorough in- 
itiation into the vowel structure of the language, he will have little difficulty 
in solving any apparent mysteries that may occur in his subsequent progress. 


With an earnest hope that the work may conduce somewhat to the further- 
ance of the interests of Hebrew literature—but another name for sacred phi- 
dology— the author commends it to the favor of the public. 

G. B. 

New York, July 1st, 1839. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 32, 7, read 5 for 5, and 'y for y. 
62, (0), for “latter” read “ former.” 
73, § 20, for vc-d-hd-retz read ve-hd-d-retz, 


*¢ 73, Anatysis for x5 read ~5; and for py read nay. 


‘¢ 87, 8, after the word “ Gutturals”’ add “and +.” 
*€ 103, 2, for § 22. 4 read § 24. 4. 

* 104, 2, after “ Guttural’”’ add “ or 5.” 

© 103, 5, dele “‘ almost.” 

¢ 155, § 53, 2, for § 25.5 read § 25. 8. 

“ 165, 4, for “ with Inf.” read “ with Suff.” 

“ 170, 1, after “ oem 2.7.” add 19. 

“226, (0), after “p_” put “ or p,.” 


‘< 243, bot. line, for § 26. 3 read § 26. I, 2, 3. 
“ 267, 2, for np op. read py for s in both cases. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OF THE SHEMITIC LANGUAGES GENERALLY. 


1. Extent and Affinities. The Hebrew is but one branch 
of a widely extended family of languages anciently pervading 
Southwestern Asia, especially the countries of Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, Arabia, and also Ethiopia. A name uni- 
versally and by common consent applied to designate this group 
of languages is yet wanting. In the mean time, the title She-. 
mitic or Semitic is becoming very generally adopted, and has 
the advantage at least of being easily intelligible. It is founded 
on the fact, that the nations speaking these languages were, for 
the most part, descended from Shem. This circumstance gives 
the term a propriety sufficient perhaps to warrant its permanent 
retention. Certain it is, that the epithet Oriental, sometimes 
applied to them, is altogether too comprehensive. 

2. The several branches composing this original stock of 
tongues, all of which are closely related to each other, may be 
classed as follows :— 

I. The Aramaic ; spoken by the posterity of Aram, the fifth 
son of Shem, who occupied the countries bordering on the 
Euphrates and Tigris. This was again subdivided into two 
dialects; (1) The Chaldaic, or Eastern Aramaic; (2) The 
Syriac, or Western ‘Aramaic ; the former spoken in Mesopota- 
mia and about Babylon; the latter in Syria, or the region 
southwest of the Euphrates. 

II. The Hebrew ; with which may be classed the remains of 
the Pheenician or Canaanitish, Of this latter the only fragment 
still preserved is the specimen of its Punic or Carthaginian 
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daughter, exhibited in the Pcenulus, one of the plays of Plau- 
tus, and which is decidedly Shemitic in its character.* 

Ill. The Arabic, with the closely related Lthiopic. 

IV. The Samaritan ; properly perhaps a dialect of the Ara- 
maic, but with a mixture of Hebrew forms, and important from 
its containing a very ancient translation of the Pentateuch. 


The close agreement of these dialects will be at once obvious, 
from the subjoined specimen of the invocation and the two first pe- 
titions of the Lord’s Prayer, as rendered into each. In this speci- 
men the reader will observe, that in the literal English translation 
prefixed, the words answering to the suffixes in the several originals 
are printed in Italics, and joined by hyphens to the words with 
which they are appropriately connected. 


1.—Father-our which-in-heaven. 


Heb. Abinu shebishshamaim. 

Chal. Abuna debishma. 

Syr. <Abun debashmayo. 

Arab. Abana’-l ladhi ph-v’ s samanati. 
Ethiop. Abuna zabasamayat. 


II.—Hallowed (be) name-thy, come kingdom-thy. 


Heb. Yithqaddesh shemeka, tabo malkutheka. 
Chal. Ithqgaddesh shemka, tita malkutheka. 

Syr. Nethqaddesh shemok, tite malkuthok. 

Arab. Leyata gaddasi’ ’semuka, leyati matkutuka. 
Ethiop. Yeteagaddas samaka, temetza manegseteka. 


3. These languages are mostly of the class termed dead, or 
if living, which live only in inconsiderable districts. The Ara- 
bic, however, is an exception; this being one of the most ex- 
tensively spoken of all living tongues, though not in its 
primitive purity. | 


* Ten lines are given together with a Latin translation in the Pcenulus; 
but the first will afford sufficient proof of the Shemitic origin of the language. 
This has been satisfactorily arranged by Bochart, and according to the read- 
ing of Lambinus’s edition, is ‘ Ny th Alonim v Alonuth si corath ismacon sith,’ 
which Plautus himself translates, ‘Deos Deasque veneror, qui hanc urbem 
colunt.’ Now this, if transferred to Hebrew and read with points, as in the 
Hexapla, will be 

nv pono" mapw mwnd99 pw dy ox 
That is, ‘Na eth Elionim v’Elionuth sechorath ismecun zoth;’ of whieh the 
literal translation, is ‘Rogo Deos Deasque, qui hanc urbem sustinent,’ J be- 
seech the Gods and Godesses who sustain this city. 
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Bordering on the Shemitic on the East and the North is another 
still more extended stock of languages ranging from India to the 
western limits of Europe, and which, from embracing in its differ- 
ent ramifications the Indian (Sanscrit), the old and new Persian, 
- the Greek, the Latin, the Gothic, the German, and perhaps we may 
add the Slavic, may be denominated the Indo-Germanic, or Indo- 
European. The Chinese, Japanese, and Malayan, are of a funda- 
mentally different genius. 


4, Peculiarities. The grammatical structure of these lan- 
guages is distinguished by peculiar traits, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important :— 

(1.) They are all, with the single exception of the Ethiopic, 
written and read from the right hand to the left. 

(2.) The alphabets are composed almost exclusively of con- 
sonants, among which are several guttural letters that cannot 
well be represented in any other language, and some of which our 
organs are incapable of pronouncing after the age of maturity. 

(3.) In general the roots are triliteral, and of two syllables. 
By far the greater part of the roots are verbs. 

(4.) Pronouns, whether personal or ‘adjective, are, in the 
oblique cases, appended to the verbs or nouns to which they 
belong as suffizes. 

(5.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past and future ; 
and in general there are no optative or subjunctive moods 
clearly marked. All verbals, moreover, are remarkable for the 
regular analogy which runs through their formation. 

(6.) The genders are only masculine and feminine; and 
these are extended to the verb as well as to the noun. 

_ (7.) For the most part, the cases are marked by preposi- 
tions. When two nouns come together, the latter of which is 
in the genitive, the first in most cases suffers a change indica- 
ting this relation instead of the second. 

(8.) To mark the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives no peculiar form exists. But from this observation 
the Arabic must be excepted. 

(9.) Scarcely any composite words exist in these At gUage®: 
if.we except the proper names. 
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(10.) Verbs are not only distinguished into active and pas- 
sive by their forms; but additional forms are made by the in- 
flections of the same verbs with small variations, to signify the 
cause of action, the frequency of it, or that it is reflexive, recip- 
rocal, intensive, &c. 


While the above characteristics in respect to grammatical struo- 
ture and genius, are common alike to all the Shemiti¢c languages, 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic and Samaritan differ strikingly in outward 
form from the Syriac, Arabic and the more modern Persian, which uses 
the Arabic characters. In the three first the letters are not joined 
together, and consequently but one class of characters is necessary to 
represent them, whatever be their position in a word. In the latter, 
especially the Arabic, the case is different. Here, as the progress 
of printing, which might have remedied the defect in a great mea- 
sure, has scarcely yet made an impression upon ancient usages, the 
alphabets still exhibit their original current or manuscript character, 
and from the letters being varied in form according to their position 
in words as initial, medial, or final, the task of becoming sufh- 
ciently familiar with these languages to read them with ease, is 
much greater than that of mastering the Hebrew. So long as the 
present inveterate prejudices of the Orientals on this score remain, 
and books are multiplied among them chiefly by means of the pen, 
so long the junction of the letters, and consequently the use of the 
ancient character, will continue to prevail. But perhaps it is not 
a visionary hope, that, in regard to those modern languages especi- 
ally which employ the Arabic character, the triumphs of the press, 
following in the train of Christianity, may yet accomplish a revolu- 
tion in this respect, and by conforming those languages externally 
more to the European model, make the task of attainment compara- 
tively easy. It is well known that in the early periods of printing 
in Europe, when most of the works published were in Latin, the 
character so nearly resembled manuscript, and abounded so much 
in contractions and other devices of the pen, that, to the common 
reader, many of them are now scarcely legible. Yet we see to 
what a state of perfection the outward character in these languages 
has been brought. Why a similar change may not eventually take 
place in the East, and the present unwieldy character, like the old 
English black letter, be entirely superseded, it is not easy to see. 
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OF THE HEBREW. 


1, Antiquity.—Of the Shemitic family of languages above 
mentioned the Hebrew plainly bears marks of the most venera- 
ble antiquity ; for which reason some philologists have proposed 
to distinguish the whole stock to which it belongs by the term 
Hebraic, rather than Shemitic. The Hebrew, beyond question, 
has intrinsically the character of the most antique simplicity, 
and contains many original roots and primitive formations, 
which in the sister dialects have been either lost or altered. 
Whether the Hebrew, however, is to be considered, as the Jews 
and many Christian writers contend, as the primitive language of 
the human race, is a point on which it would perhaps be presump- 
tuous to pronounce in the present stage of those extended re- 
searches in comparative philology which have been recently 
prosecuted with so much zeal by European scholars. The 
objections formerly urged by Le Clerc and others against 
the claims of the Hebrew on this score, undoubtedly receive ad- 
ditional force with every step in the progress of the inquiry 
now making, and it seems not unlikely that the Shemitic and the 
Indo-European families may be eventually resolved back ito 
a common origin.—For an able and interesting view of the 
present state of comparative philology, the reader is referred to 
‘Wiseman’s Lectures,’ Lect. I. and II. 

2. Name.—Of the two names, viz. Israelites and Hebrews, 
applied in the Old Testament to the worshippers of Jehovah, 
the first is distinguished as the holy name of that people, and 
is closely connected with their religion, and the sacred traditions 
of their race. The latter is the usual name of their nation, and, 
as such, is much more ancient and universal than the former, 
Abraham himself being called a Hebrew, Gen. 14. 18. Accor- 
dingly while priests and prophets always address the people by 
the name of Israelites, other nations always call them Hebrews, 
and a Hebrew never calls himself an Israelite in speaking with 
foreigners, Jon. 1. 9; Gen. 40. 15. On other occasions too, and 
especially by earlier writers, the nation is called Hebrews, when 
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not mentioned in reference to their religion, as Ex. 21. 2. Gen. 
43. 32. 1 Sam. 13. 3, 7. The name is supposed by the He- 
brews themselves to be derived from Eber, an ancestor of 
Abraham, but as nothing is said of him in the Scriptures ten- 
ding to give him notoriety as a historical personage, others have 
maintained that the epithet was applied to Abraham from his 
coming from beyond the Euphrates, \4:9 meaning over or be- 
yond ; and »54y Hebrew implying one that came from beyond 
the Euphrates. This appellation it is supposed originated 
with the ancient inhabitants of Canaan, into whose ter- 
ritory Abraham emigrated. For ourselves, we believe the 
evidence preponderates in favour of the former derivation, but 
the point is one of comparatively little moment, so far as it 
concerns the language, which can only be called Hebrew after 
the usual name of the nation. This name, asa name of the 
language, occurs not in the O. T., because in general there is 
little mention of language init. In Is, 19. 18, it is called the 
‘language of Canaan, where Canaan, as a land, is opposed to 
Egypt. Again, in Is. 36. 11, 13, we find it alluded to under the 
denomination of the ‘Jews’ language’ which, however, properly 
means only the dialect of the Hebrew spoken in the kingdom of 
Judah, though that dialect, after the conquest of Samaria, gained 
the entire ascendancy. The title holy tongue (w4ph 10>) was 
first applied to the old Hebrew in the Chaldee versions, as being 
the language of the holy books in contradistinction to the lingua 
profana, i. e. the vernacular Chaldaic. In like manner in In- 
dia the Sanscrit 1s called the holy tongue, from the sacred books 
being written in it, in opposition to the common spoken lan- 
guage of the country. 

In the time of the New Testament, under the appellation 
Hebrew (Gr. s@posdss, §8poug diadAzxrog) is to be understood the pre- 
vailing Syriac or Syro-Chaldaic dialect then spoken in Pales- 
tine in contradistinction from the Greek, although Josephus, by 
yrwcou rwv §8pamv, uniformly alludes to the old Hebrew. 

3. Historical Sketch. It is not a little remarkable, that at 
the time when the Pentateuch was written, the Hebrew had 
reached nearly, if not quite, its highest point of structure and 
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developement. The natural inference from this fact would be, 
that it must have been spoken and cultivated a long time pre- 
vious to that period. But as all historical documents fail us 
relative to its earlier stages, nothing positive can be affirmed 
on this head. From the era of Moses, however, to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which has been termed its golden age, it is cer- 
tain that it underwent few changes. During this period the 
Hebrews experienced few of those influences which materially 
affect a language. They advanced but slightly towards a more re- 
fined civilization ; were never long subject to foreign.powers ; 
and had but little intercourse of any kind with people speaking 
different tongues from their own. Their language advanced 
little, therefore, in developement, and suffered little from cor- 
ruption. There are, however, in the Pentateuch, some import- 
ant characteristics which afterwards disappear, and many of 
these have become less perceptible by us, in consequence of the 
more modern punctuation having treated all words according 
to one standard, and that the standard of the language at a 
late period. 

4. What is termed the golden age of the Hebrew, includes 
the largest half of the Old Testament books, viz. the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; of the poetical, Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the older prophets in the following 
order—Jonah, Amos, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. The two 
last, with several of the Psalms, and perhaps some parts of Isa- 
lah, are of a period bordering upon the next or silver age. 

5. This second, or silver age, of the Hebrew language and 
literature, extending from the return from the captivity to the 
time of the Maccabees, or about 160 years, is distinguished 
especially by a nearer approximation to the cognate East Ara~- 
maic, or Chaldee dialect, with which, from its affinity with their 
own tongue, the Jews in Babylon became easily familiar. 
This dialect they in fact brought with them on their return, and 
being generally adopted as the vernacular of the nation, it con- 
tinued to exercise a growing influence upon the old Hebrew, 
till at length, about the time of Christ, it had superseded it alto- 
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gether. The Old Testament writings, which belong to this 
second period, and in which a Chaldaic tincture is more or less 
apparent, are the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; 
the prophetical books of Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel ; 
and, according to some of the German critics, the poetical ones 
of Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, and some of the later Psalms ; 
all which they affirm, contain numerous instances of pure Ara- 
meisms, 


These Aramaic or Chaldaic peculiarities display themselves 
either in words, forms, or significations. Of the former, we find 
‘yar instead of the ancient n> time, dap for mpd to take, Hi for 7p an 
end, obw for 43! to rule. In forms, the scriptio plena mode of 
writing the vowels 4 and " (§6. 4.) is very common, as 7°77 (else- 
where 571) David, DTip for DIP, 27 for 31; the interchanging of 
final Hh, and x, ; the very frequent use of substantives ending in }}, 
1» ni, &e. In signifieation, we have “8 to say, used in the sense of 
command, 1:9 to answer, applied to commencing an address, and 
n°w tip holy ones, employed as a term for angels. 


6. Throughout its different periods, the Hebrew exhibits a 
twofold diction, viz. the prosaic and the poetic. The character 
of the Hebrew prose is simplicity and artlessness, with vivid 
descriptive power, occasionally rising, where the subject is in- 
spiring, to the purest sublime. . The poetic diction is of a very 
peculiar character. Its essence consists in luxuriant copious- 
ness, inexhaustible variety, and a vast flexibility, as it possesses 
a much greater abundance of words and formations than prose, 
of which many are entirely peculiar to itself. This opulence of 
poetic diction, is derived partly from. its zealously retaining 
what died out of the language of daily life, and partly from its re- 
cruiting itself from time to time, from the rich and manifold 
popular dialects, by the adoption of new matter and forms. 


The following may be cited as specimens of the poetic peculiar- 
ities of the Hebrew. In the choice of words, we note the use of 
wi man, instead of DR ; TAs way = 773; nn to come = 853 ; nbn a 
scord = “a3. To the poetical meanings of words belongs the use of 
certain epithets for substantives, as “ax the mighty, i. e. God ; 
applied also to a bullock ; 7222 the white, i. e. the moon, 17°M" the 
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beloved, i. e. one’s own life. In the department of formations, we 
find the plural forms of prepositions, as NAD= Sd 5 “DR= DB 5 WIS= TD ; 
paragogic letters, 4,, ., 41, frequently added to nouns; the suf- 
fixes ‘a,, 1722, 15, instead of b, b,, Dd, bOn..; and the plural ending 
1. foro". In the Syntax there is ‘to be observed the rarer use of 
the article, of the relative, of the accusative, and of the apocopated 
future. 

7. Grammatical cultivation.—Not long after the Hebrew had 
ceased to be a spoken language, and the collection of the sa- 
cred books was completed, these writings began to be the sub- 
ject of critical and explanatory labours, and also to be transla- 
ted into the languages of the surrounding nations. Of the 
translations, the first was that undertaken at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, usually termed the Septuagint, or the 
Greek Version of the Seventy, of which it will be unnecessary 
here to give a particular account. At a somewhat later period 
appeared in Palestine and Babylon the Chaldee Translations or 
paraphrases, commonly denominated Targums (PATE interpre- 
tations), respecting which the reader may find in various Bibli- 
cal treatises the most ample information. As to their explana- 
tions, if such they may be called, they are made up chiefly of 
alleged traditions, and have respect exclusively to the civil and 
ritual law, and to doctrine, possessing as little claim to a truly 


‘scientific character, as the remarks upon the readings, which 


constitute another department of their so-called critical labours. 
Both are contained in the Talmud, of which the first part (the 
Mishna) was composed in the third century, and the second 
(the Gemara) im the sixth, and both are written in a mixed dia- 
lect made up of Hebrew and Chaldee. 

To the period intervening between the completion of the 
Talmud and the first strictly grammatical treatises, is probably 
to be referred the vocalization of the hitherto unpointed text, as 
well as the collection of critical remarks called the Masora, 
from which the text in its present state is. distinguished by the 
epithet Masoretic. For a fuller account of the Masora, see 
Appendix. | 

The example of the Arabians prompted the earliest efforts 
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at grammatical institution among the Jews. The first rude 
essays of Saadias have been long since lost, but manuscript trea- 
tises written in Arabic by R. Juda Chiug and R. Jona ben 
Gannach, still exist, a judicious use of which has given to R. 
David Kimchi in great measure his reputation as a first rate 
grammarian. From these early writers originated many of the 
devices and technicalities which have come down to us, and 
still hold their place in Hebrew grammar ; as, for example, the 
‘naming of the conjugations and the irregular verbs after the 
paradigm 49, and the use of memoria! words, such as Begad- 
kephath, Ehevi, Hemanteev, &c. In general, however, no en- 
larged or philosophical views of the internal structure and genius 
of the Hebrew are to be found in the works of Rabbinical writers. 
It may suffice, therefore, simply to give the names and eras of 
the most distinguished of the Jewish grammarians. 

R. Saapras Gaon, or Saadias the Excellent, President of 
the Academy at Sora near Babylon (died A. D. 942), wrote a 
work entitled Book of the Holy Tongue. Of this nothing is 
known except from the quotations of the later Rabbins. 

R. Jupan Curve, called the head or chief of Grammarians, 
was a physician at Fez in Morocco, and lived about A. D. 1040. 
He, as well as Saadias, wrote in Arabic, and his work, which 
has never been printed, treats principally of the niceties of the 
language, especially as connected with the quiescent letters in 
the irregular verbs. 

R. Jonan Ben Gannacn, a physician of Cordova (lived about 
A. D. 1120), wrote the first complete Hebrew Grammar under 
the title of the Book of Splendour. A copy of this work (in 
Arabic) exists in a scarcely legible MS. at Oxford, divided 
into three parts, of which the last has been translated into He- 
brew. He is also author of a work supplementary to that of 
R. Chiug on the irregular verbs. 

R. ABen Ezra of Toledo (died A. D. 1174), the most pro- 
found, acute, and liberal minded of the Rabbis, wrote a work 
entitled The Book of Balances of the Holy Tongue, translated 
by Heidenheim, 1808, and another entitled The Book of Ele- 
gancy. He is distinguished for an independent vein of think- 
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ing and an almost utter disregard of the Cabalistic subtleties of 
the Masorites. 

R. Davin Kimcur of Narbonne (flourished A. D. 1190— 
1200). His grammar forms the first part of the work entitled 
559% Perfection, which embraces also his well known Hebrew 
Lexicon. This has been often republished. There were three 


learned Rabbis of the name of Kimchi—Joseph, David, and 


Moses ; the first the father of the other two. David was the 
most distinguished of the three, and has been most followed of 
all the Jewish Grammarians by Christian writers in the same 
department. 

Eusas Levira (a German, taught at Padua, Rome, and 
Venice, died 1549), was the first who maintained the modern 
origin of the vowel-points, for which he was assailed as a here- 
tic with the most virulent abuse. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that he merely maintained, that by means of these external 
signs the school of Masorites at Tiberias expressed the vowel 
sounds and accents, which, according to his opinion, were well 
known to the Jewish nation by correct oral tradition, during 
the centuries that preceded. Father Simon says of Levita 


_that he is the least superstitious of all the Rabbis, and deserves 


the most to be read. He wrote several grammatical treatises, 
besides observations on the works of Moses and David Kimchi, 
some of which have been translated by Munster. 

8. In passing from the principal Jewish to the earliest Chris- 
tian writers on Hebrew grammar, the names of Reuchlin, Mun- 
ster, and Buztorf, who flourished between A. D. 1522 and 1629, 
will undoubtedly take precedence of all others. The gram- 
matical treatises, indeed, of Pagnizus, Bibliander, Osiander, . 
Wasmuth, Capellus, Danz, Opitius, and others, ought not to be 
overlooked ; but it was not till about the middle of the 17th 
century that the subject of Hebrew Grammar began to as- 
sume that truly scientific character which it bears at the pres- 
ent day. This was owing in great measure to the labours of 
such men as Ed. Pococke, Lud. de Dieu, Jo. H. Hottinger, and 
more especially of Alb. Schultens, in creating and fostering a 
taste for the study of the cognate languages, particularly the 
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Arabic, in England, Germany, and Holland, which has tended 
greatly to a more intimate knowledge of the internal genius of 
the Hebrew. 

It is only, however, within the last fifty years, perhaps we 
may say within the last twenty, that we are to date the com- 
mencement of the most auspicious period of this branch of phi- 
lological learning. It is within that period that we find the 
commencement of that philosophical method, which by treating 
language as an end, as well as a means, has referred its founda- 
tion to the structure of the mind and the laws of thought, and 
by tracing the affinities which exist between the different 
families of languages, has rendered it one of the most stri- 
king commentaries on the history of the human race. From 
this enlargement of view, in respect to language in general, 
Hebrew grammar has received the form and consistency of a 
truly philosophical science. It is now no longer enough for a 
grammar to contain a mere collection of the phenomena of the 
language, as to its forms and syntax. It must show how the 
forms have arrived at their present state ; it must disclose, as 
far as practicable, the influence which the spoken has exercised 
upon the structure of the written language ; it must endeavour 
to ascertain how far the sense is modified by the form of a 
word; and, finally, how entirely the syntactical peculiarities 
are to be resolved into the native processes of thought of those 
by whom it was spoken. The honor of having given the first 
impulse to this higher grade of grammatical investigation, in 
respect to the Hebrew, is undoubtedly due to Grsenius of 
Halle, He was the first who endeavoured to bring Hebrew 
philology into harmony with the improvements of his time. 
His Lehrgebaude (1817) was the largest Hebrew grammar 

which had appeared before that time. Its distinguishing merits 
were the diligence with which he had collected, and the clear- 
ness with which he had represented, the opinions of former 
grammars. It was an embodiment of all the valuable features 
of all preceding treatises on the same subject, and together 
with this it exhibited some of the most striking points of affinity 
between the Hebrew and the cognate Shemitic dialects. Of 
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this grammar he has published an Abridgement, which has 
passed through eleven editions, and also a Chrestomathy 
adapted to it, which has reached the fifth edition. His Lexi- 
cographal labors consist of five editions of a German Hebrew 
Lexicon, one of the same in Latin, and a large ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Hebraice,’ in 4to. which is not yet completed. It is 
perhaps doing no more than justice to this distinguished philol- 
ogist to say, that he has contributed more than any man living 
to the dissemination of Hebrew learning. 

But the gigantic strides made within the last ten years in 
the general principles of philosophical grammar, particularly in 
Germany, left all the preceding works, even that of Gesenius 
himself, short of satisfying the claims of the new era of linguistic 
research. Philology had laid aside its swaddling clothes and 
began to philosophize on the facts which it had heretofore been 
content to take upon trust. The elements of a further devel- 
opement of Hebrew Grammar were already ripening in silence, 
when Ewaxp of Gottingen appeared as a new candidate for 
the honour of advancing still farther than any of his predeces- 
sors the interests of, this department of philology. His * Criti- 
cal Grammar of the Hebrew Language’ (written in his 23d 
year) was published in 1827, and was at once acknowledged to 
constitute a new era in the history of Hebrew Grammar. This 
was followed in 1828 by an abridgement of the former, and 
this again in 1835 by an entirely new and still larger work, 
entitled ‘ A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Old Tes- 
tament,’ of which an English translation printed at Gottingen, 
has recently been published in London, containing several im- 
portant additions by the author himself, not to be found in the 
German original. 

The grand feature of Ewald’s grammatical labours is the 
ability displayed in tracing the existing phenomena of the lan- 
guage to their appropriate causes, particularly as they depend 
upon the doctrine of sounds. In tracing the intimate relations 
between the principles of organic utterance and the forms of 
words, he has given a masterly specimen of profound research 
and acute discrimination. Instead of viewing the language as a 
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mass of inanimate details of arbitrary signs addressed to the eye, 
he has, by a power peculiar to himself, breathed into its dead 
forms the breath of life, and presented the whole almost as a 
new creation before us. His conception of the spirit of the liv- 
ing spoken language, and of the degree to which this has mod- 
ified its written forms, is so vivid as almost to amount to a con 
sciousness. How well his work is entitled to be considered as 
original in this respect may be judged of from his own declara- 
tion :—“ In order to obtain a vivid apprehension and represen- 
tation of the language in its true forms, I have always investi- 
gated it by means of itself, without knowing the opinions of 
former Grammarians or assuming their correctness, and there- 
fore it was necessarily indifferent to me, as to the results of my 
investigations, whether any fact had been observed before or 
not; I sought nothing old or new.’ Again, in speaking of the 
present advanced stage of the science of Hebrew Grammar, he 
remarks ;—‘ I myself may only have the merit of giving the 
first impulse to improvement, if even that may be called a 
merit, since the idea of improvement in this science is less owing 
to me than to the claims of our time; and this idea has perhaps 
only been awakened somewhat sooner and more vividly in me.” . 

Notwithstanding, however, the indisputable superiority of 
Ewald as a philosophical grammarian, his work is ill-adapted 
to elementary instruction, and can only be duly appreciated by 
those who are already masters of the language. This will be at 
once inferred from the fact, that he occupies fifty pages in stating 
the doctrine of the sounds, and the principles of the vowel changes, 
before he gives the alphabet of the language ; and yet it is un- 
doubtedly true, that the more his system is studied, the better 
satisfied does the reader become with this arrangement. But 
it is evident that such a method is entirely unsuited to the wants 
of a beginner, and can never be practically followed, at least in 
this country, in the attainment of Hebrew. The work of Ewald 
however constitutes a new era in the grammatical history of the 
language ; and no treatise in this department can satisfy the de- 
mands of the age, which disregards the grand principles of 
sounds and forms which he has established. 
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9. The following may be given as a list of the most import- 
ant works on Hebrew Grammar by Christian authors. 

Jo. Reucuiint Puorcencis ad Dionysium fratrem suum 
germanum de rudimentis Hebr., Lib. III. 1506, Fol. (Contain- 
ing grammar and lexicon.) 

Ses. Munsrer (of Heidelburgh), Opus Grammaticum con- 
summatum. Basil, 1546. 4to. 

Sat. Guass (of Jena ‘and Gotha) Philologia Sacra. Lips. 
1623, 4to. Ed. Dathe, 1776, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lup. Carretur Arcanum punctuationis revelatum. Lugd. 
Bat. 1624, 4to. Capellus contended with Elias Levita for the 
modern origin of the vowel points, and doubted in some cases 
of their correctness. Many of his followers rejected them alto- 
gether. 

Jo. Buxtorri Thesaurus Grammaticus Lingue Sancte 
Hebree. Basil, 1651. 

J. A. Danz Literator Ebreo-Chaldeus. 1696, 8vo. 

Lup. pe Drev (of Leyden) Grammatica Linguarum Orien- 
talium Hebr. Chald. et Syrorum inter se collatarum. Lugd. Bat. 
1628. 4to. 

J. H. Horrincer Gramm. Quatuor Linguarum, Hebr. 
Chald. Syr. Arab. harmonica. Siguri, 1649. 4to. 

Aus. Scuutrens Institutt. ad Fundamenta Ling. Hebr. 
Lugd. Bat. 1737. 4to. 

N. W. Scuroever (of Groningen) Institutt. ad aaa: 
Ling. Hebr. Groning. 1766. 8vo. 

Samuet Lex Lectures on Heb. Grammar. Lond. 1827, 8vo. 
Sec. Ed. 1832. 

Moszs Sruarr (Prof. Sac. Lit. Andover Theol. Sem.) A 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language. Andov. 1821. 8vo. Sec. 
Ed. 1824. Third Ed. 1829. Fourth Ed. 1831. Fifth Ed. 1835. 
Sixth Ed. 1837. 

Isaac Norpuemer (Doct. Philosoph. Univ. Munich. Prof. 
Arab. Syr. and other Orient. Lang. N. Y. City University). 
A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 vols. 8vo. 

New Haven, 1838. 
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CHAP. I. 
Letters, Sounps, anp Siens. 


§ 1. THE ALPHABET. 


1. Preliminary Remarks.—The letters of the Hebrew alphabet are all origi- 
nally and essentially consonants ; but as a consonant cannot, strictly speaking, 
be sounded by itself, these letters, as they appear in the alphabet, are not so prop- 
erly the representatives of sounds, as of the position of the organs in the ineffec- 
tual attempt to utter sounds. This may perhaps be maintained to be theoretically 
the case in regard to the consonants of the English and other European langua- 
ges; but practically itis not so. In English, for example, the letter d, is the sign 
of a complex sound, involving that of a vowel, and as it stands in the alphabet 
equivalent to be: The letter therefore requires no other denomination than zt- 
self to designate it. The Heb. 5 J, on the other hand, indicates no vowel sound 
whatever, but simply the position and action of the organs of speech in the 
abortive attempt to enounce without the aid of a vowel—an aid which the actual 
utterance indispensably requires. It is perhaps for this, among other reasons, 
that the letters of the Shemitic alphabets instead of being named, like the Euro- 
pean, from their sounds, are distinguished by certain technical appellations, 
as Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c., of which see § 2. 4, allhough Gesenius, Ewald, and 
others, recognise in these names the evidence of an ancient picture-character, 
in which certain objects were employed as hieroglyphics, the initial sound of 
whose name corresponded with the sound of the several letters; as the figure 
of a lion, for instance, to express the sound L. Of this nature were the well- 
known symbolical characters of the Egyptians, and such is, partially at least, 
that of the Chinese alphabet at the present day. As to the Shemitic letters, 
this idea is certainly favored by the names applied to them; Aleph signifying 
an ox, and Beth a house § and the characters being such as may easily have 
originated in the one case froma rough sketch of an ox’s head, and in the 
other from that of a house. 

2. Some learned men among the moderns have indeed maintained that an 
alphabet of consonants is impossible, and that », 4, 4, were anciently only 
vowels. But this opinion is refuted by the fact, that these letters are always . 
treated as consonants im the ériliteral roots, and consequently admit the most 
heterogeneous vowels, as bo", hoi, atx. At the same time it may readily be 


conceded, that x, 4, 4, have originally a weaker consonant sound than the 
rest and one so nearly approximating to that of the vowels, a, w, 7, that they 
might be not inaptly employed as the ordinary representatives of those sounds. 
It seems to have been in reference to such a use, that these letters were termed 
by the older grammarians matres lectionis, i.e. parents or guides of reading, 
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an appellation of great antiquity, and evidently implying that in their opinion 
they answered, from a very early period, some special purpose over and above 
that of their natural function as consonants. Yet itis plain that there never 
was a period in the history of the !anguage when these three letters fulfilled 
the office of aii the vowel sounds; for there are great numbers of words com- 
posed solely of the firmest consonants, in which neither of the matres lectionis 
appear, as 9995, S35, p32, &c., yet who can suppose for a moment that these 
words were ever enunciated without the aid ofa vowel sound? The expedient, 
therefore, whatever it may have been, for indicating the general system of 
vowel-sounds appears to have been as ancient as the use of these letters for 
that purpose, so that we see no sufficient reason for giving them, in contradis- 
tinction to the other consonants, the title of vowels. 


3. Astothe origin of the present Hebrew character, great difference of 
opinion has long existed among the Jearned. The tradition of a fundamental 
alteration in the forms of the letters has been preserved in the Talmud and 
the fathers, which must, at any rate, have rested on some historical grounds. 
According to this tradition the present character, which is found with trifling 
variations in all MSS. of the Old Testament, and was even in the time otf Je_ 
rome the same as we now have it, was brought by Ezra from Assyria, at 
the return from the captivity, and hence is called the Assyrian character 
me ywe sha; the earlier ancient Hebrew character, on the other hand, being 


called “39 an3 the Hebrew character. ‘The entire accuracy of this tradition 


however, is doubted, especially the fact of Ezra’s having introduced the alter- 
ation in question, for the Samaritan Pentateuch, which was brought into 
Samaria from Jerusalem about the end of the fifth century before Christ, and 
the new coins of the Asmoneans struck a century or two after the last men- 
tioned date, afford sufficient evidence, that the ancient character was still in 
use as late as the last century before Christ. But the later Jews, as is well 
known, attribute to Ezra every thing which they can refer to no other source. 
In the present instance, if the tradition above alluded to be divested of its apoc_. 
ryphal features, the following connected view may perhaps be gathered from 
it:—The Shemitic character, from the time we have any certain knowledge of 
it, was divided into two very different branches. The western branch which 
has become especially celebrated in the Phenician character, was also the 
character of the Hebrews until the last century before Christ, was retained by 
the Pheenicians still later, and by the Samaritans even to the present time. Its 
alphabetical characters are antique, but stiff and heavy, angular and uneven, 
without proportion or beauty. The eastern branch, on the other hand, pre- 
vailing in Babylonia and the other countries bordering on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, became by frequent use much rounder, more regular, more ductile and 
- beautiful, and was even at an early period gradually modified into more of a 
current character. These distinguishing advantages gave it a decided ascend- 
ancy; in the course of time it extended over all Syria and Arabia, and the 
Jews, after the Babylonian exile, were the less able to resist its influence, inas- 
much as the north-eastern or Aramaic language and literature were continu- 
ally making deeper and deeper inroads upon them. This powerful influence 
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perhaps in the last century before or the first after Christ must have abolished, 
or at any rate essentially and radically modified, the ancient character; and 
not long after, by reason of the increasing superstitious reverence of the Jews 
for the letter of the sacred text, the existing character became in effect consecrated 
and immutable, and thus has been preserved in all the copies without essential 
alteration through the lapse of intervening centuries to the present time. 

4, The established character thus constituted and fixed, has preserved a 
beautiful regularity, combined with an antique simplicity, in the form of its 
letters, which in contradistinction to other alphabetical characters, have given 
it the name of the yy5y Sn the square character. All the letters with the ex- 


ception of three 5, p, 4, are about of uniform height and size, and have either 
a broad stroke above, as 4, 4, 5, 4, 1) M, 1, Or firm points of support below, 
aS %&, 9, '¥,5- In some few cases, as 9, 5, ‘yz, it would seem that the descending 
stroke, lest it should descend too far, has been bent in to the left, though the 
primitive form remains when these letters are final. Koph (p) is an excep- 
tion to this remark. 

This character shows, as will be evident on inspection, some tendency and 
adaptedness to connection of letters, and some of the MSS. discover a marked 
approach to a current mode of writing. General usage, however, resisted this 
incipient tendency, even from early times, especially as the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the character were conceived to require, that the primitive separation 
and distinctness of the letters should be preserved; under this idea, even the 
connections of letters which are possible are forbidden in the Talmud. Had 
the Hebrew been already a connected character at the time the Scriptures were 
written, it would doubuless have remained so, as has been the case with the 
Kufic character in the Koran. 
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§ 2. ALPHABET. 


The Hebrew Alphabet consists of twenty-two, or, as the S 
(w) is twofold, of twenty-three letters, whose names, forms, and 
powers are as follows :— 


—— 
re rs a 


x | bg | Aloph Practcnly no sound ofits owns she scsom| 1 
= ns2 | Beth jv in van; but, =dindan. See § 12. 2 
4 223 Gimel lg hard, in give, gird. 

not | Daleth 't in though ; but 4 =d in dare. 4 
rT xT | He A aspirated, as in hand. 5 
1 11 { Vav i in valve ; often silent. 6 
7 ys | Zayin jz in zeal, or s in those. . 7 
rt no Heth |2d, strong gutturalaspirate approaching tox.) 8 
1 on | Tet ein ine ‘19 
‘ Ti", | Yod {yin yes; often silent. 10 
5 J h> | Kaph {ck in ding. 20 
5 325 | Lamed |? in dove. 30 
1 | be | Mem [min man. | 40 
5 r "2 | Nun [nin not. 50 
5 ‘y2d Samek |s in song. | 60 
y yy | Ayin practically no sound of its own. 70 
5 5 NB Pe ph in Philip; but p =p in pin. 80 
y ’ “Iz Tzade |tz in Switzerland, or ts in mats. 90 
p | nip | Goph [ep ganural  eprenmed by ¢ merely 
= os) | « Resh_s{rin road. | 200 
¢ lilies pee so 


= in |] Tavs {th in thin; but p= ¢ in tin. 400 
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Observations on the Letters. 


1. For the sounds given to the vowels in the English names, see Table, 
§ G, in the column headed ‘ power.’ 

2. The third column, containing the English names of the letters, will give 
the student a tolerably correct idea of their pronunciation, but it is only from 
the Hebrew names themselves that he can learn this with perfect accuracy. 
The first exercise, therefore, after mastering the vowel-signs should be to turn 
back and apply them in reading the Hebrew A]phabet. 

3. The best method which the learner can adopt for making himself ac- 
quainted with the letters, is to write them over carefully and frequently, till he 
is quite familiar with their forms. If he use a pen, the point should _be cut a 
little oblique in order to make the horizontal strokes strong and regular; the 
others, which are perpendicular or curved, should be made fine and equal, or 
gently swelling as they appear in the printed character. The oriental reed is 
said to be by tar the best instrument for writing these letters. 

4. The number and order of the consonants, as given in the table, are found 
in the text of the Hebrew Bible. The following are the passages :—Psalms 
34, 119, 145; Proverbs 31, from verse 10 to the end; Lamentations 1, 2, 3, 4. 
In Psalm 34, however, the verse beginning with 4 Vav has either been Jost, or 
both — He and 5 Vav are found in the 6th verse; and in the 145th, that which 
should commence with; is also wanting. Inthe 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters of 
the Lamentations, y Ayin and » Pe are found transposed, which may perhaps 
be attributed to the copyists. 

5. The sources of authority in regard to the pronunciation of the Hebrew 
letters are threefold. (1) The usage of the sister dialects, especially the living 
Arabic. (2) The observed relations and interchanges of letters in the Hebrew 
itself. (3) Jewish tradition. In respect to the latter, there are indeed very con- 
siderable diversities of usage among modern Jews, which somewhat weaken 
the evidence drawn from this source. The pronunciation of the Polish and 
German Jews conforms more to that of the Syriac, while that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, which most Christians follow, bears a closer resemblance 
tothe Arabic. But asa counterpoise tothis, we have an invaluable tradition- 
ary clue to the ancient pronunciation in the manner. in which Hebrew proper 
names are written in Greek letters in the Septuagint. The information, how- 
ever, derived from this scource, though valuable as far as‘it goes, is not com- 
poe as the Greek has no adequate representatives for certain sounds of the 

ebrew, ase. g. 9, 1, the former of which is very variously indicated, as 
rrp, Topofia, by Hye, phray Apadne. 

6. The Hebrews undoubtedly gave to x and y a sound more or less distinct; 
the former it is supposed equivalent to an unaspirated 4, or the light breathing 
(spiritus lenis) of the Greeks, and the latter a very deep guttural, peculiar 
to Shemitic organs, and which if it were perfectly known, it would probably be 
impossible to represent in our language. For a full account of the vocal pow- 
ers of the several Hebrew letters, see Gesenius’ Heb. Lex. (Robinson's Trans- 
lation) under each. : 


7. Five of the letters, viz. 4,72:2,5:¥, when occurring at the 
end of words, lose their usual forms, and assume the following :— 
Kaph 5 is written J 
Mem 2“ “ 
Nun 9“ * 4 
Pe b>) cé 6¢ 5 
Tsadex “ “ y 
8. The following, viz. &) 4; 5,7, , frequently occur in a dilated 
form; as 8, 771» , [, f™- This is in order to fill out a line, 
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and to preclude the necessity of dividing words by a hyphen or 
otherwise at the end, which is never done in Hebrew. 

9. The forms of several of the letters so nearly resemble each 
other, that they require to be carefully discriminated by the learner 
at the outset. Let him note their differences as exhibited in the 
following table:— _ ; 

Beth 2 =‘3Kaph Zain } \ Nun 
Gimel 3 3 Nun He .™ ~~ =m Heth 
Daletht ‘% Kaph Hethn = nf Tav 
Daleth 4 " Resh Mem 1 0b Tet 
Vav $1 \ Nun Mem b~ 0 Samek 
Zain 3} 1 Vav Tzadex » Ayin — 


§ 3. METHOD OF NOTATION. 


The Hebrews made use of the letters of the alphabet, in order 
to denote numbers. For this purpose they divided the letters (in- 
cluding the final ones) into three classes, the first denoting units, 
the second tens, the third hundreds, in this manner : 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 Units. 
ie) nm t 1 a Ss a a XR 


90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 Tens. 
" bp y D 5 ” 5 5 4 


900 800 700 600 500 400 300 200 100 Hundreds. 
YF } 2 7% Hh BD Pp 


Beyond ten they joined a decimal and a unit, thus :— 

x", 11; 35, 12; 35, 18; xD, 21; d’D, 22; xed 31; 
25 32; n'a, 41; 2'n, 42, &c. For fifteen they always employed 
jo = 9 t6 — 15, and not 1°, because this last is the contraction 
for the word 715" Jehovah. Beyond a hundred their numerals were 
constructed in the same manner ; as Np, 101, ap, 102, ap, 103, Wc. 
‘To express thousands and higher numbers they began the alphabet 
anew, placing two dots over each letter; thus x 1000, 5 2000, 5 
3000, &c. mdpx== 1838. . 

Note. This mode of enumeration is not found in the Hebrew Bible, where 
numbers are always expressed in words, but it is important to be known, as be- 
ing the method employed by the Masorites, and adopted by Buxtorf in the cita- 
tion of chapters and verses in his excellent Hebrew Concordance, the value 


- which, however, would have been greater had he chosen the method by 
gures, : 
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§ 4. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. A very natural distinction of the consonants in all langua- 
ges 1s one founded on the different organs upon which their pronun- 
ciation mainly depends. Letters of the same organ are obviously 
more closely related to each other than,those of different organs, so 
that if a commutation of one for another should ever take place, we 
should more naturally look for it to occur between letters of a kin- 
dred order than between those which have no mutual vocal affinity. 
Thus, for example, the substitution of the labial 1 5 for 5 p 
is more natural than that of 2 for 3, or of 5 for the lingual », or the 
sibilant +. And such we find to be the actual usage of the language. 
Words of the same signification are found with different letters, but 
mostly those belonging to the same organ: as 13, 23, 93, back ; pI 
and 02» to escape ; 730 and "2d to shut up; 339 and Y>y to eault. 
The classification, therefore, founded upon this relation is the fol- 
lowing : | 


(a) Gutturals &, 4,7, 9 (9nmR) 
(b) Labials = 3, 1, 2, D (5293) 
(c) Dentals 1, 0, ¥, 1,0 (w7z01) 
(d) Linguals 4, », 5, 2, (m2207) 
(ce) Palatals 3, ", 5, P (p273) 


2. Illustrations of the practical utility of this division are to be 
derived rather from the department of lexicography than of grammar, 
_ aithough some further use will be made of it in §24. In the mean 
time, a classification more immediately useful to the learner is one 
which selects those letters only that are the subjects of some im- 
portant peculiarity, as, | 

(a). The Gurrurats: viz., &, 7, ™, 3, to which ‘ also is 
closely related from its so frequently conforming to the usages of 
this class (} 25). These letters are distinguished by a mode of 
vowel-pointing and other peculiarities hereafter to be specified (4 25). 
Meanwhile they should be thoroughly impressed upon the memory. 

(5) The AsPIRATES; Viz. 3, 3, 5, 5, 5, , technically termed . 
Begadh-Kephath (np3 133).* They are called Aspirates from the 


* The technical word in this and similar cases is intended merely as a help 
tothe memory. Such terms are a device of Rabbinic origin, and are largely 
employed in the older Hebrew Grammars. 
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fact, that when they occur without a Dagesh-point in the centre 
(§ 12), an aspirate or h-sound is associated with them in pronuncia- 
tion. Thus i= dA, i. e. v, which is regarded as vocally equivalent to 
v, whilea= 5; I= th in though,* while 1= d ; 5= ph, while 5= p ; 
n== th in think, while nt. As to the two remaining Aspirates 
4 and 2, although the insertion of the point makes theoretically the 
same diflerence, yet as our organs are not capable of expressing it, 
it is not practically regarded. 

(c) The QUIESCENTS: ViZ. 8, 1,1, "%, technically termed Ehevi 
("70"). They are so called from their easily losing their ap- 
propriate consonant sound, and quiescing in or coalescing with the 
preceding vowel. ‘Thus in 8 r@ the & quiescesin the vowel-sound 
indicated by the mark under “, the syllable being pronounced pre- 
cisely as it would be were the & omitted. So fm in m2 meh 
quiesces in the vowel-sound pertaining to 2; 11in 15 lo in that 
of }; ° in 5) ne in that of 3. This is closely analogous to such 
cases as low, lie, shawl, &c., in English. A fuller account of these 
letters will be given after the student has become acquainted with 
the vowel-system, § 18. 

(d) The S1siLanTs, viz. 0, ¥, 2, . It will be sufficient here 
barely to specify the letters belonging to this class. The pecu- 
liarity by which they are marked will be explained hereafter, § 23.'4. 

(e) The Liquips ; sf ao P= lo | (72722). These also are often 
interchanged for each other, as ym> and ym) to oppress; \2> and 
“2» Achan or Achar, pr. name. | 

(f) The Radicals and Serviles: This is a distinction founded 
on the fact, that nearly all the words in Hebrew are reducible to 
triliteral or biliteral roots, the derivatives from which are often aug- 
mented by additional letters. Under the Radicals therefore are in- 
cluded those letters which occur in the roots only, while the Ser- 
viles comprise those which are made to serve as prefixes, suffixes, 
&c. in the various modifications which nouns and verbs undergo in 
the course of formation and flexion. The latter class is composed 
of the following letters, 8, 3, 5, 4, 5, 5,5, 7, 3, ©, M, which are often 
arranged for memorial purposes into the words 2521 TH yH"% Ethan, 
Moses, and Caleb. On the other hand, no letter of the alphabet is 


* It is poy important that the learner, in pronouncing the aspirate +, 
accustom himself to give it the precise sound of th in though, this, that, instead 
of the sound of ta in think, thin, which is expressed by pn. 
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excluded from the list of Radicals, althongh the following, including 
the remaining half of the alphabet, are never used as Serviles, viz. 
b 4; Y; ny D,; oF y, Dy q, iD» ". 


CHAPTER II. 


§ 5, HEBREW VOWEL SYSTEM. 


1. Preliminary Remarks.—The obvious phenomena of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in its existing state clearly go to prove, that it must have been a spoken be- 
fore it became a written language. This is to be inferred mainly, from the 
fact that consonants only, the more firm, prominent, and indispensable ele- 
ments of speech, are written. It is indeed difficult for us, in the present im- 
proved state of the art of writing, to conceive how words should be exhibited 
by consonants alone without the aid of vowels, yet the fact that such was the 
case is indubitable, and on the supposition above mentioned, that the language 
was familiar to the ear before it was addressed to the eye, the fact is easily ac- 
counted for. As consonants are to words what the bones are to the human 
body, or the frame-work to a building, so whenever these first elements of 
speech were written, the requisite vowel-sounds were al once suggested to the 
mind of the reader, and no difficulty was experienced in coming at the idea 
intended to be conveyed. Toa Shemitic eye the characters 575 lmd, 453 bork, 
3°53 dbr, ypwn mshpl, would immediately suggest the vowel sounds which 
common usage associated with them in their full enunciation. So, in fact, in 
many instances in English, the utterance of short syllables is so rapid, that the 
nicest ear can scarcely distinguish what vowel the speaker or reader has em- 
ployed. As far, for example, as the enunciation of the vowel in the last sylla- 
ble of the word is concerned, father, fathir, fathar, fathur, fathyr, fathor, are 
all in effect the same. In some cases the vowel is entirely lost, as in dason, 
mason, lesson, lessen. Experiment indeed will convince us, that in common 
pronunciation we habitually expel almost all the short vowels to such a degree, 
that if we place by themselves the consonants which compose the word, omit- 
ting the vowels, we shall still be able to enunciate the combinations about as 
easily as if the vowels were present. Let the following serve as an example :— 


Bkr Baker 

Mrnr Mariner 

Silr Seller 

Mckrl Mackerel 

Prinr Partner : 
. Stggr Stagger 

Nmbr Number 


These instances, which might be indefinitely muliplied, will be sufficient 
to’ show, that combinations of consonants, quite as complex as any thing that 
appears in Hebrew, may be easily read without vowels. Indeed, in the art of 
stenography the principle of the Hebrew is actually practised upon every day. 
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2. Still it is evident that this was an imperfect mode of writing, and that 
cases would occur in which it would be absolutely necessary to express the 
vowel sounds; e. g. when two such sounds came together, as in "4 Aoi, “45 
galui, &c. The native and inherent tendency, moreover, of all languages to 
a more perfect developement would gradually work a change in this respect, 
and writers would become accustomed to insert some kind of vowel signs in the 
places where they seemed most indispensable. But instead of inventing entirely 
new signs for this purpose, the first step seems to have been to employ a class of 
the consonants whose sound naturally approached most nearly to that of 
vowels. These were the so called matres lectionis (x, 4, ",), particularly thetwo 
last. The consonant sounds of 4 and + are little more than a hardening of the 
vowels wu and 2(§ 7. 1.), and were therefore most frequently used for these vowel 
sounds, though occasionally foro ande. The letter » likewise was sometimes 
used to express the vowel a, especially its long sound, as in DN gam, NVR 
ramoth, wr rash, but this very seldom, since a, as the most native of all the 
vowel sounds, requires least of all to be distinguished and signified in writing. 
Where no vowel was expressed, as in Sup, OW, IpH, &c., a would more nat- 
urally than any other be understood as due of course. 

3. The wants of a written language, however, were but imperfectly sup- 
plied in the expedient above mentioned. It formed but a distant approach to a 
regular systematic vocalization. More especially would its deficiencies be felt 
in proportion as the Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language. It then became 
an object to adopt some method by which the reading and understanding of the 
sacred text might be rendered easy and certain, and at the same time be per- 
manently and immutably fixed. But this object was not to be effected by a 
further developement of the alphabet; for the basis of the ancient mode of 
writing, representing the firmer and more essential elements of words, was con- 
sidered as sacred and inviolable. An entirely new and independent device was 
to be adopted, and the result is before us in the very remarkable system of punc- 
tuation which has become inseparably interwoven with the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By a somewhat complicated, but extremely ingenious apparatus of 
fine points and strokes, not only are the ancient sounds of the language even in 
their more delicate shades and relations preserved, but also a very ample com- 
mentary for the interpretation of the sense afforded. 

4.-In like manner, should our own language ever become extinct, it is evi- 
dent that our very anomalous pronunciation of its vowels could only be re- 
corded to posterity by diacritical points. Take for example the sentence, 
‘ When the troabled mother bird héard hér yéung chirp, she harried back with- 
out farther delay.’ In these few words we have the vowels a, e, 2, 0, u, and the . 
‘dipthongs ea and ow, where we have placed the accent, all pronounced identi. ' 
cally. The method which we should adopt to preserve this pronunciation is 
just the method which has been adopted for a similar purpose in the Hebrew. 

5. The precise date to which this invention is to be referred it is impossible, 
from the absence of historical data, to fix with certainty. Nor are we any more 
able to determine the author or authors to whom the credit of it is due. Pre- 
vailing opinion indeed assigns the system, if not in its origin, at least in its 
completion, to a school of Rabbis, who flourished at Tiberias in Palestine, 


5 
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about the beginning of the sixth century. It is certain, however, that there is 
a great lack of authentic information as to the real agency which these Tibe- 
rian Masorites had in perfecting this extensive system of punctuation, and the 
question of its origin is one of those historical problems which remain to be 
solved by the Jabors of future inquirers. 


6. From what has been said, it is not difficult to determine the general value 
of the present punctuation. It is a system constructed with great minuteness 
and accuracy, as it.regards both sound and sense. The labor bestowed upon it 
cannot be too highly applauded. It undoubtedly conducts us deeply into the 
interior structure of the language, and affords a very useful and important guide 
in ascertaining the meaning of the sacred books. Stillit is only the represen- 
tation of a tradition; but that tradition, though not infallible, is the oldest and 
most authentic which we are ever likely to possess, and no reflecting mind can 
but be grateful that such a faithful record has been preserved of the interpreta- 
tion put upon the inspired oracles by those to whom they were originally given. 
At the same time, in our researches into the primitive genius and constitution 
of the Hebrew, it is often necessary to contemplate it as divested of every acci- 
dental appendage, and to give due weight to those traces of its character 
which are at variance with the punctuation, and which are often still preserved 
in the Kethib and Keri. It is evident that in such a study we must sometimes 
disregard a system which treats all the books of the Old Testament as if they 
belonged to precisely the same period of the language, which subjects them all 
to the same standard and the same constraint, and does not inquire whether 
the pronunciation of Moses differed at all from that of Ezra. 


7. It is well known that few subjects in the whole range of ancient learning 
have given occasion to a sharper controversy, than that which respects the 
origin and antiquity of the Hebrew Vowel-points. For the sake of those who 
may be desirous of acquainting themselves with the sources of information on 
this much litigated question, the following list of authorities is subjoined :— 
Ludoy. Capellus Arcanum Punct. Revel. passim. Buxtorf, Fil. Tvact. de Orig. 
et Antig. Punct. Heb. passim. Walton, Proleg. iii. §§ 38—56. pp. 125—173. 
Carpzovius, Crit. Sacr. Vet. Test. parti.c. v.§ 7. pp. 242—27. Pfeiffer Crit. 
Sacr. c.iv. §2. Gerard's Institutes, pp. 32—38. Jahn Introd. to Old Test. 
pp. 111—114. Prideaux’s Connection, vol. i. part 1, book 5. Bauer, Crit. 
Sacr. pp. 128—141. Whitfield, Treat. on the Heb. Vow. Points. Glassius, — 
Phil. Sacr. pp. 14, 15, 28, 43, 102, 192. G.I. Vossius, de Arie Gram. Lib. I. 
c. 38. Lib. Il. c.8. R. Simon Hist. Crit. V. T. Lib. lc. 27. Morinus Evzercit. 
de Ling. Primit. wivis. Is. Vossius Dissert. Chronol. p. 248. Leusden Phil. 
Ebr. Dissert. 13, seq. Calvin in Zech. xi.7. Jos. Scaliger Epist. 243. Pis- 
cator ad Gen. xv. 8. Grotius ad Mat. v.18. Lud. de Dieu Gram. Lib. I. c. 7. 
Loescher de Caus. Ling. Heb. Lib. Il.c.3. Erpenius Praef.in Arcan. Punct. 
Cappelliani. Alex. Morus in Causa Det, pp. 73,74. Wasmuth Vind. Hebr, 
g.i.§ 3, p. 105, seq. Fagius, Not.ad Targum Gen.x\vii. 24. 
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1, The vowels in Hebrew are represented by small strokes and 
points, variously arranged, and placed either above, below, or in 
the centre of the consonants to which their sounds severally per- 
tain. Thus the sound of a in far in connection with the letter 2 is 
represented by the figure (,) placed thus, 2 — ba; and so of other 
vowel-sounds. These marks, usually termed Vowel-points, are ten 
in number, of which five are long and five short. Their names, 


forms, position, and power may be learned from the following 
table ;— 


I. Lone. 

Name. Form. Power. Rep. by Position and Pronuuciatioa. 
yop Kamets | , | ain far a 22 bal 
““z Tseri | a in hate é 32 dal 

py Hireg? | s.| ain pigue i | beg bi 
ppin Holem 4 o in go 6 S42 bal 
pura Shureq 1 | 00 in moon 7} dan bal 
II. SHorr. 

'  mmp Pattah a in hat a $5 bal 
D190 Segol e in met é $2 bel 
py Hire? | |G in pik i ba bil 
yiap Kibbuts | , win pull \ 7] 22 bil 
non yap Heteoh} " o in not 6 aa bol 


REMARKS. 


U 


1. The consonants are to be sounded before the vowels and not after; as 
ba, not ab; pi dzj shd-lom, not dsh-lom. A single exception to this occurs in 
the case of Pattah Furtive, § 11. 

_ 2. The names of the Vowel-points are derived for the most part from the 
position.of the organs in pronouncing them. Thus aryr) Kamets signifies con- 
traction (i.e. of the mouth); mmb Pattah, opening (i. e, of the mouth) ; yAap 
Kibbuts, compression (i.e. of the lips), &c. On the other hand, $435 Segol, a 
cluster of grapes, derives itsname fromits form; and pon yap Kamets Hateph 
is merely the Hebrew expression for Kamets short, so called to distinguish it 
from simple Kamets. See § 19. 

“3. It would seem from the analogy of Hebrew forms that these names 


YP Kamets, mAb Pattah, “xz Tseri, pwn Hireq, Pw Shureq, DiID Segol, 
have been altered from the original yor Kemets, mn Pethah, ans Tseri, 
pan Hereq, pi Shoreq, pape) Segol, in order that they might have, in the very 
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first letter, the vowel-sound which they are intended to represent. Witha view 
to preserve uniformity in this respect throughout, some Hebrew grammarians 
write Ségul (s_), Kibbuts, and Komets-Hateph. 


4. After the vowel-signs above given began tu be attached to the text, they 
often came in contact with the ancient vowel-letters (§ 1. 2.), as, son‘, 35n 2, 


and although a double vocalization often thus occurred, the power of the con- 
sonant being merged in that of the vowel, yet they both remained unchanged 
beside each other; the aneient one, because they could not omit the primitive 
vowel-letter, and the new, because it so far exceeded the old in adaptedness to 
theend. When 4 ors, for instance, thus concur with a sign for a vowel, as 
in sind, Swpn it is called scriptio plena ; when the sign for the vowel stands 


alone, asin Sm, Sopn, seriptio defectiva. In regard to the actual use, how- 


ever, of the one or the other of these modes of writing, much was left to the 
discretion of the transcriber, as the same word is often found in very different 
forms, e.g. “apn Ihave raised up, Ezek. 16.60, “mapn Gen. 26.3, “ria pa 


Jer. 23. 4, or sr4yapn as in other editions. Yet it may be remarked, that the 
defective mode was most commonly employed when a word received an augment 
at the end, as DI, BP TW sip: nidp; 21315 "2293 and that in the later 


books of the Old Testament the use of the fui, and in the earlier, that of the 
defective mode, is most frequent. 


5. Admitting that the present vowel system was elaborated and adopted 
gradually, as later grammarians are generally agreed was the case, the pro- 
gressive steps by which the signs arose, were probably the following: (1.) The 
most simple and ancient we may suppose to have been a point above to signify 
the high sound, and a point delow to signify the deep or lowsound. (2.) These 
were afterwards, when they began to distinguish each of the five vowels, so 
limited that ( ~ ) continued to be used for 6, (= ) for 7, which is in accordance 
with the nature of these sounds (§-7. 3.), while (=~) must have heen early ap- 
propriated to a, because they endeavored, as much as possible, to write the 
signs under the letters, as being the most convenient method. For distinguish- 
ing the sound of e from that of 2, they added an additional point to the sign of 
the latter, thus, (<>), which shows the origination of Tseri. The obscurer ~ 
was expressed by bringing down the 6- point to the middle of the letter; and 
thus a point was always placed in the middle of 4 (4) whenever that letter was 
used in the ancient mode of writing to express uw; when it was not, the more 
distinct sign (. ) was written under the letter, whether the vowel there was 
long or short; so that both are often mutually exchanged as being perfectly 
equivalent to en other, as bons and pian » TER and “d5y, } man and nas 


Ast and yas (3.) Lastly came the distinction of sounds as long and short. 


This applies less to i and wu, because their quantity is naturally more limited, 
and because from the connection of the word and the ancient,mode of writing 
it can generally be easily inferred; but (~7-) was distinguished from (=), so 
that the latter remained for e, and the former was used for short or sharp 2 ; 
while (=) was lengthened by another stroke to (7) for the distinction be- 
tween 4 and @; and short 3 became represented by the same sign. 
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6. This last peculiarity is very remarkable; for @ and & could not originally 
have been written with the same sign. That they are nowso written has prob- 
ably arisen from a confusion in later times of two signs which were originally 
somewhat similar (+) and (> or ~), and froma like confusion, by the later 
Jews, of the sounds of a and o themselves. This incorrect pronunciation of 0 
for a is still prevalent among large bodies of modern Jews, particularly those 
of Poland; but it is impossible that the punctuation which in other cases dis- 
tinguishes long and short vowels so minutely, could have originally set out 
with this utter confusion of @ and 3, and such total forgetfulness of all forms. 
Great indistinctness and perplexity have actually come into the otherwise clear 
vowel system from this source ; as must necessarily be the case from an attempt 


to distinguish different sounds by the same sign. The factis, that in the present | 
mode the distinction between @ and d has to be determined, not by the symbol, . 


but by a familiar acquaintance with the etymology of the language; so that ~ 


the object of the sign, which is to be intelligible to the eye, is effectually frus- 
trated. 


7. Though we have inthe above Table distinguished the vowels as long 
and short, yet it is to be remarked, that these terms are somewhat loosely em- 
ployed in this application of them, as the laws of quantity, which have been 
reduced to so exact a system in the Latin and Greek, are altogether foreign to 
the genius of the Hebrew. The distinction is adopted rather as a matter of 
convenience, than one of perfect accuracy ; although it has still such a general 
approximation to truth, that while the learner is in no danger of being led by 
it into any material error, it will be found, from its superior simplicity, to pos- 
sess decided advantages over the complex and elaborate classifications of some 
modern grammariaus. Of the vowels denominated long, those which are ac- 
companied by a quiescent (§ 4. c.) or impure (§ 7. 5.) letter, are best enti- 
tled to that character, viz., Hireq Magnum, Holem, Shureq, and Segol. Kam- 
ets is in itself more doubtful. It stands in many cases for a vowel originally 
short, and can only be considered long from the syllable’s closing with a vowel 
sound, or having the tone accent upon it. Thus in 445, 94}, where both these 


conditions exist, the original form of the words was undoubtedly 495, amt, but 


the pointing has been changed in consequence of the operation of the causes 
mentioned § 27. c. And the Kamets is said to be long, principally for the 
reason that it is Jonger than the Pattahh. So with Tseri in ppiw, where it is 


put by the force of the tone for Segol (yp iw), while the Holem in the first syl- 


lable is intrinsically and immutably long. On the contrary, the Kamets in 
minx, being used for original Pattah (oiax) is only adventitiously long. See 


a fuller developement of the principles regarding the quantity of the vowels, 
§ 27. 


& 
§ 7. VOWEL SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 


1. The primary and fundamental vowel sounds of the Hebrew 
and the Shemitic languages generally are those represented by the 
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letters A, I, U.* Of these A is the purest and most native sound, 
and is consequently predominant in the language. I and U, being 
pronounced with a more distinct compression of the anterior organs, 
are of firmer and more substantial sound, and hence they easily 
change into their still firmer semi-vowels J (pron, yea) and V, and 
are also, from their close inter-relation, easily attracted to and ex- 
changed for each other, I being only the sharper, U the obscurer 
sound, but both being deeper than their common opposite A. 

2. These radical vowel.sounds have, however, a very strong 
tendency to softening, so that each sound may be changed into a 
feebler one closely related to it. A, for instance, becomes broader 
and descends to E ; I and U expand themselves, and ascend to E, 
O; while the dipthongs az and au melt into the softer sounds ¢ and 
6, which again, as a possible case, may be further changed into the 
simple i and a This mutual affinity of the vowel sounds may be 
not inaptly represented to the eye by the following diagram ;— 


a 


Let the experiment be made according to this scheme, and it 
will be found, that in passing vocally from a to i the opening of the 
lips is the most elongated, and in passing from a to u, the most con- 
tracted, that the muscles of the mouth will admit; and that a? and 
é on the one side, and au and 6 on the other, represent the natural 
intermediate sounds between these extremes. The mouth is in fact 
in this case converted into a kind of tube, which is lengthened or 
shortened according as the sound of 7 or u is to be given. This 
view of the subject is important from the fact, that the reciprocal 


* It is important for the learner tobe advised in the outset, that the English 
letters here and elsewhere employed to illustrate the vowel system, have not 
their ordinary sounds. On the contrary, they aresto be considered as repre- 
senting the sounds assigned tothem in the preceding Table (§ 6.) in the column 
headed ‘ power.’ With our utmost efforts, it is impracticable to attain perfect 

recision in this point, but our remarks may perhaps be sufficiently intelligible 
if it be recollected that A (4) is to be sounded as a in far, father; E (€) asa in 
hate: I (i) as ce in queen; and U (i) as 00 in moon. 
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changes and commutations of the vowels, hereafter to be detailed, 
are governed in great measure by the mutual affinities here disclosed. 

3. Now it so happens that the three dominant vowel sounds 
above exhibited correspond so nearly with those indicated by the 
Evi letters 8, 1, °, that the latter have not only been considered by 
grammarians as representatives of the former, but also as affording 
a ‘philosophical basis for the arrangement of the whole of the vowel 
signs into three distinct classes coinciding with these three leading 
letters. ‘They will of course be ranged as follows :— 


Ist Class; A-sound, cor- | > Kamets, 
responding Vowel-let- <{ ~= Pattah. 
tery. — “ Segol, long. 


IId Class; E and I-sound, 


—~ Short Hireq. 
corresponding Vowel- j : a 


1 
L 
»s— and — Long Hireq. 
s— and — Tseri. 

L 


letter 4. ~; Segol short, and »— long. 
5 Shureq. 
IIId Class; U and O-sound, | — xjpbuts. 
corresponding Vowel- “and _* Holem. 
letter 4. 


“+ Kamets Hateph. 


The vowels belonging to any one class are termed kindred to each other. 
Those of the first class are denoted by vowel-signs alone. In both the other 
classes the long are distinguished by an accompanying vowel-letter or quies- 
cent usually termed homogeneous. Of these quiescent letters, and of the manner 
in which they are combined in pronunciation with the several vowels, see § 18. 

4. Gesenius objects tothe phraseology which represents a vowel-letter 
(either x, 4,5, OF 9) as resting or quiescing in a vowel-sign, and proposes so 
to modify the expression, that it shall be said, that such a letter is pronounced 
as or by such or such a vowel. Thus, for instance, he would say that 

“ is expressed by Hireq, Tseri, or Segol; 

(, “> %) 

4 by Holem and Shureg (5 and 4). 
‘As the common method, however, besides being far more brief and convenient, 
is founded on a distinction of the Efevi letters as quiescent and moveable, for 
which there appears to be a sufficient ground, it is doubtful whether the phra- 
seology either will be done away or ought to be; and we have accordingly re- 
tained it in the present work. | 

5. It may here be remarked also, that vowels to which quiescent letters 
properly belong, whether written or not, are sometimes termed impure, while 
those destitute of such an accompaniment are styled pure. Thus the vowels in 
na, DN, a, dip, pp, are impure ; and so also are those in §9, 5p, and 
the final ones in Dw ow) the true form of the words being 449, 54p, Dw Dw 


a fact, however, which can only be determined by a knowledge of the etymol- 


‘ 
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ogy of the words. On the other hand, the vowels in 5x, 55, 35, Wa, are pure. 


The distinction, however, is not of much practical importance, being in fact 
nothing more than a different mode of saying that a vowel has or has not a 
quiescent united with it. Yet the terms are occasionally employed in the 
subsequent pages. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOWELS. 


I. The Long Vowels. 

(a) Kamets (> =4). This point is sometimes called Kamets long, to dis- 
tinguish it from Kamets Hateph, of the same form, but having the sound of 
short o. Rules for distinguishing them will be given in a subsequent section, 
§ 19. As tothe pronunciation of Kamets, there is no small diversity of usage, 
both among Jews and Christians. By the Spanish and Portuguese Jews it is 
sounded as @ in faz, e. g., xn ba-7a ; by the German and Polish Jews as o in 


bone, e. g.,¢%9 bo-ro. In this country the authority of Prof. Stuart’s Gram- 


- mar, in the first instance, has given currency to the intermediate sound of ¢ in 
Aail,and that sound was adopted in the first edition of this Grammar, especially 
from its standing in such marked distinction from Pattah. But on further re- 
flection, I have seen reason to give a decided preference to the sound of a in 
far; for, (1) The sound of a in hall is nowhere, that I can learn, given to Ka- 
mets out of our owncountry. To the Hebrew scholars both of Germany and 
England it is wholly unknown; nor is it ever heard among native Jews in any 
part of the world. (2) The scheme of vowel-sounds exhibited § 7, agrees with 
this sound of Kamets, and with no other. The primitive and most natural 
sound of the vowel is undoubtedly that which is made by simply opening the 
mouth and expelling the breath from the lungs; and this is clearly the sound’ 
of ain far. Butif Kamets does not represent this sound, it has no represent- 
ative, for Pattah, which comes nearest to it, requires some degree of compres- 
sion of the organs. On the whole, therefore, the author does not hesitate to 
recommend to the student of Hebrew to accustom himself from the outset to 
give to this vowel the sound above indicated. * Though perhaps less eupho- 
nous, it is more proper. 
PRAXIS. 


Joo mw, Mp) N72» RI) 4 a) S 


T 


lak, shah, gah, ma, nd, dé, ba, &. 


(5) Tser1(—"=é) This vowel is always written under the line, and is 
marked by no special anomalies or peculiarities. 
PRAXIS. 


ny, "> OB SD) 2 B® 
sth, Té, péh, ré, ge, mé, té; &. 

(c) Himree magnum, or long ("7=1). ‘The letter Yod (s) in connection 
with this vowel is termed its fulcrum. It is a usual, but not an invariable at- 
tendant of the vowel; being omitted, for instance, though analogically due, in 
=5 (52) ni7, 15; Cs) Dé-vidh, 340 Cs54n) ho-ridh. The presence of 
the + is, however, with few exceptions, the grand mark of distinction between 
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Hireg magnum, or long, and Hireg parvum, or short. Accordingly 33 is pro- 
nounced dil=deel, while 5 has the sound of dtl; and so generally. 
PRAXIS. 
p™) AM Ws SH PI BZ 
rig, ziph, min, gil, din, vi, di. 

(d) Ho.em ($=5). Here also the 4, like the 4 in the case of Hireq, is mere- 
ly a fulerum to the vowel, which is essentially complete in the point (__) writ- 
ten above the line. The 4 accordingly is very frequently omitted, as Sp gal 
for 54; anim ¢6-ha for yim. Asa general rule, the 7, when thus used as an 
appendage to Holem, loses its original consonant power, and quiesces in the 
Holem (§ 18). This is obvious in the examples just given. But there are 
numerous cases where this quiescence does not take place. If, for instance, 
the 4 has the Holem-point above and a vowel under it, it is to be pronounced as 
a consonant; e. g., in yé-ho-vdh, not yé-hd-ah ; mis ld-véh, not la-ch; 
Dp go-vim, not gd-im. In like manner, the word Vip for yy is pronounced 

d-vén, though the 4 be destitute of a vowel subscript. The point in this case 
ought to incline a little to the left of the apex of the 4, but Hebrew types are 
seldom constructed with sufficient accuracy to mark this distinction. ‘The re- 
lation of Holem to the diacritical point over y and jp is peculiar. In order to 
avoid the concurrence of two points, which would happen when 4 is preceded 
by @, asin yxijp, or succeeded by yj, as in pygyiz, the 4 is in such cases often 
omitted altogether, and the words written sip and rig. When thus used, the 
point performs the double office of marking the vowel and distinguishing the 
letter; as it shows, in the above examples, that the first is to be pronounced 
sd-né (not shd-né), and the second mé-shzh (not mé-séh). The general rule, 
therefore, is, that the point over the right tooth of yz (yj) is to be read as Holem 
af the preceding letter has no vowel of tts own; as Stig mo-shel, w5 da-rosh, 
yen ho-shtk, pr bye sht-l5-shim. ‘That over the left is to be read as Holem af 
the #5 has no vowel point of its own, but the following letter has ; as \nig7 s6-ver, 
las Sd-h2t, payin; né-sd-im. On the other hand, 5 with two points, beginning 
a word is read sho, as nD shd-mér, but ending a word or syllable is read 6s, as 
wp yIr-pos ; consequently in the middle of a word it is to be read as s when 
it has either a vowel or a Sheva (§ 9); as Dn bg-stm, D°NIE no-st-im, 


PRAXIS. 
nin, an, Ww, 5, pis, 43; 33 
Ad-séh, hésh, sin, kol, dim, v6, bo, 

(e) Snurea (y=). This vowel-point always follows the consonant to 
which its sound belongs, and is written in the bosom of its fulcrum 4, from 
which it is never separated. It isnot however to be confounded with Dageshed 
Vav (4), of the same form. They are distinguished by Shureq’s never having 
a vowel under it, whereas Dageshed 4 always has either a vowel or a Sheva 
under it, except when Shureq follows it. Thus pyp is read gam, but Dip is 


sounded giv-vam. So pay rév-vah, pays yée-tzdu-veh, but 94D géu-vi, without 
.7 ae - 
| 6 
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a vowel subscript. Shureq at the beginning of words is pronounced like 
IN %= 00; as “ny U-mMi, Not vie-ni ; yy i-vén, Not vi-véen ; MH) u-phd-rah, not 


vi-phda-rah. 


PRAXIS. 
wa, OM aN a DD 
riv-vd-hi, riv-vi, niin, Tii-vi, rip, lin, gi. 


2. The Short Vowels. 

(f) Parran (-=x). Pattah, asa general rule, is short. In some cases it 
presents an anomalous appearance by being connected with a quiescent, as 
nsip?: aba SP mind, ache! Slap but these cases are few, and owing to 
special causes, the consideration of which is not appropriate here. See § 26. 3. 
When occurring under the final Gutturals m, nm, y, it is sounded, contrary to 
usual analogy, Jefore instead of after the letter under which it stands, as 
Mqy Tu-dh, not ra-ha; mwa ma-shitah, ae £a-v0-ah, yinw shd-mo-@. Itis 
then called Patiah Furtive, of which see § 11. 

(g) Seco. (-=#). This, though classed with the short vowels, is long in 
the following cases; (1) when standing in a simple syllable (§ 8. 6.), as 
ho ke-stph, 22 marlék ; (2) before the quiescents », m, “; as mp7 mig-nth, 
not miq-neh ; ma meh, "y Se, wy tze; (3) before a Guttural in which there: is 
an implied Dagesh (§ 25. ); as TTR é-hhdv for awl th-hav ; pron he-ha-rim 
for py hih-hda-rim, In all such cases Segol is to be pronounced like Tseri. 

PRAXIS. 
m3y, mn, = WP? yon, wn da 
5-lzh, mo-reh, né-phésh, be-t2n, met, bel. 

(4) Kissuts (,.=t). Kibbuts is not unfrequently used as a substitute for 
Shureq; as Wap gu-mis for y7a4p ; sop qa-til for DADp: In this case itis long, 
and is called Kibbuts vicarious. It generally has this character when not im- 
mediately followed by a Dagesh forte (§16.); as 7233 ge-vi-lz-kd for ray. 
But when it stands in a mixed syllable (§ 8. 6.) it is usually short ; ab shil- 
hhon, nap gub-bah. 

PRAXIS. 
pons, «UPD, MPD, 
‘Ke-rit-vim, kiil-Lém, ltig-gah, gé-ztl, lim, tin. 

(c) Kamers Hatepu (.=%). This vowel agrees in form with Kamets. 
The rules for distinguishing them will be better given after settling some pre- 
liminary points necessarily involved in the distinction. See § 10. 

GENERAL PRAXIS, 


z= Each of the vowels to be named and its representative sound stated by the learner. 


DID, DIP, I MD DID. DN} TWD BM 3d, OW, Po 3d - DR 
sits, gum, yddh, 16, kdl, dil, ledh, hem, til, shim, mak, lev, ba, a, 
Ti) Ds SB WY 2s OW, Oa, NY A NT, NT PDO, TO, Pa, wy, 


Sip, DIN, BW % Y. PB dy pis rv, D7, 093, ON, Ww, Pa IN2 wiv- 
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CHAPTER III. 


§ 8. sYLLABICATION. 


1. Preliminary Remarks—There exist in Hebrew, essentially, three 
gradations of sounds ;—(1) The Syllable, as the first and most simple sound, 
a sound intrinsically forming a member of a word, yet capable of being view- 
ed and treated as independent and separable; (2) the Word, generally poly- 
syllabic, and in that case holding together and uniting all its syllables by 
means of one syllable distinguished by the tone, but still closely connected 
with’ the proposition; and (3) the Proposition, or a limited expression of 
thought, generally consisting of several words, keeping all its words together 
by the sense of the speaker as indicated by the rise and fall of the vocal intona- 
tions, and particularly by the pause at the end. The movements of all oral 
sounds are within this circle, and the three governing principles are (1) the 
vowel for the syllable, (2) the done for the word, and (3) the sense and the pause 
for the proposition. 

2. In the syllable, vowel and consonant form an insM@arable whole, but the 
vowel is the centre, the power which alone moves and unites. A vowel is a 
sound in itself distinct, either uttered pure (a), or compressed by the organs 
above or below (2, ~) according to§ 7.1, but still resounding uninterrupted 
from the open mouth. This vowel-sound, however, though in itself a pure 
breathing, is at the same time sustained and modified by the intrinsically mute 
action of the organs of speech, viz. the lungs, throat, tongue, and palate (i.e. 
by the consonants); and since these sounds are much more manifold than the 
vowels, the number of possible syllables is very great. The vowels, there- 
fore, properly considered, are the animating elements of the language, but 
compared with the shorter but firmer consonants, they are merely its finer, 
feebler, more pliable part, and hence in the formation of wofds the ‘nicer and 
more intellectual distinctions of meaning are produced by them. At the 
same time it is to be remarked that although vowels and consonants are essen- 
tially different, yet there are certain mutual approximations between them, as 
i (ee) and u(o0), which are formed by a contraction of the organs, are more 
firm and substantial, i.e. come nearer the nature of consonants, than the pure 
a. And soof the consonants themselves, some are harder, and some more 
soft and liquid than others. 

3. Asa general characteristic, the Shemitic languages are well supplied 
with vowels-sounds, and for the most part avoid a concurrence of closely joined 
consonants, particularly at the beginning of a syllable, § 9.1. This principle 
is most deeply interwoven with the whole system of word-formations, and con- 
stitutes one of the fundamental] peculiarities of this family of languages. The 
Hebrew, however, is not the most vocalic of the Shemitic languages, and espe- 
cially is t¢ incapable of sustaining a short vowel tna simple syllable (§ 27.), as 
the Arabic in ka-ta-la, and the Greek in é-yéy-é-rs. A short vowel can only 
remain in such a syllable when the tone sustains and animates it with new 
power; in other cases, as a general rule, it faf@s away. But as this does not 
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invariably happen, whenever, from any cause, a vowel originally short re- 
mains in a simple syllable, it regularly becomes long to sustain itself, § 27. 


4. The general nature of the Hebrew syllable may be deduced from what 
we have now said. As the language according toa fundamental rule toler- 
ates no short vowel in a simple syllable, therefore to form a syllable there 
must be a vowel supported by its own inherent length, or by its relative posi- 
tion in the syllable. With this very important preliminary principle before 
us we are prepared to enter upon the detail of the constitution of syllables, 
upon which, when once the letters and vowel-signs are mastered, the whole art 
of reading Hebrew depends. 

5. Syllables in Hebrew are either simple or mized ; or, as they 
may be otherwise termed, open or close.* A simple syllable is one 
which terminates in a vowel sound, whether with or without a qui- 
escent letter, 3 ba, J nd, “l ré; without a quiescent ; &3 bd, x5 lo, “Va 
mi, Mt zéh, With a quiescent. Such a simple or open syllable usually 
terminates in a long vowel, but it may have a short one, provided 
it be accompanied Ys the tone (§ 27.), as 52 ma-yim, N33 ba-yith.T 

6. A mized syllable is one which terminates in a consonant | 
sound, as Dx él, DY af, ON mith, 21D kel. Soin 72) lé-madh, 7272 
mé-lék, "2a ba-yith, the first syllable is simple, the second mixed, | 
The vowel for the most part in such close or mixed syllables is 
short, being compressed in utterance and firmly attached to its con- 
nected consonant. It is only when the tone adds its influence at 
the end of a word that the voice permits the vowel in a mixed syl- 
lable to be sounded full without compression, as 2 bam, "2% dé- 
vir, 02572 mgl-kdm, where it is long. See § 21. 

7. We have remarked above that although the Hebrew, asa general rule, 
tolerates only ene consonant at the end of a syllable in the middle of a word, yeta 
jinal syllable, which is freer and more sonorous, may admit of being closed with 
‘two different consonants. ‘To this, however, it is requisite that the pronuncia- 
-tion of the last consonant in such a combination should be easy, that is to say, 
that it-should.be a letter eapable of being so attached as to be distinctly heard, 
especially after a liquid, as 44x ard, 449 nérd, HOa3n Atg-dalt, hans ka-thabt, 
‘Don -yashg. But where this condition does not exist, then a very short tone- 


‘less vowel is inserted as ewphonie or auxiliary before the last consonant, name- 
‘ly the short e (Segol), the most spontaneous sound in these and similar cases, 


* Instead of mized, Ewald usually employs the epithets compound or shut ; 
a half-mixed he denominates a Aaif-shut syllable. This phraseology is occa- 
7 sonar followed in the present work. ‘ 

+t The perpendicular stroke in these words (:) technically called Metheg 
($ 17.), is used as an accent to denote the tone-syllable. It is employed for a 
similar purpose generally throughout the work, except in the chapter which 
treats expressly of Metheg. @ 
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as “DD for "PD, wp for wip: The particular cases in which this euphonic 


vowel is or is not used, can only be understood by a knowledge of the princi- 

ples of formation. The following may serve as an epitome of them. (1) In 

the second pers. sing. fem. pret. of the verb universally (mop) the hard 
tr ne 7 


sound is always retained, because pf attaches itself gasily and closely to any 
consonant. (2) In those verbal forms which are produced by apocopation 
(§ 34. 4.) the euphonic vowel is introduced only occasionally, as ial yirv, and 


miata yi-rev. (3) All the nominal forms constituting the class called Segolates, 
described hereafter, regularly adopt this mode of facilitating their pronuncia- 
tion, as 27 for yor: win for win, «ec. 


§ 9. sHEva. 


1. As before remarked, a leading and fundamental peculiarity 
of the Shemitic family of languages is, that they are rich in vowel . 
sounds and do not tolerate a great accumulation of consonants, and 
especially that they never begin a syllable with two or more close- 
ly joined consonants, as often happens in European languages, e. g. 
ure, CrrAayyva, Ptolemy, bdellium, &c. But while this is the case, 
it is a remark of equal importance, that the genius of the Hebrew 
forbids that any word or syllable should begin with a vowel. A sim- 
ple consonant must always necessarily precede the first vowel in a 
word, although such consonant may be either one of the weakest 
class, a mere gentle breathing, answering to the spiritus lenis of the 
Greeks (§ 25. 1.), as Was émar, \VIA “umin, “PDs éktob, aww yish-al, or 
one of the most firm and substantial, as "0 Adar, 13 10, am52 mik-tav. 

2. As the language then has an insuperable repugnance to such 
a combination of .sounds as is heard in the English words brand, 
bled, tramp, &c., in order to avoid this, the Hebrew adopts a pecu- 
liar expedient in the use of the character called Sheva (xz ), indi- 
cated by the figure (, ) and representing the light fleeting vowel or 
half-vowel sound of ¢ in its most hurried pronunciation, as in teti- 
git in Latin, or tenement in English. Thus "» péri, not pri; 2°02 
keésil, not ksil or xil ; 123 bend, sup q¢tol, all which are to be regarded 
as strictly monosyllables. According to this analogy the words 
above mentioned would be pronounced berand, beled, teramp, &c. 
This Sheva is termed simple to distinguish it from the composite 
Shevas peculiar to the Gutturals, of which an account will hereafter 
‘be given ($10). It is found at the beginning and in the middle of 
words, but as a general rule, a consonant at the end of a word does 
not receive Sheva, as bx ém, Sup gatal. This is owing to the fact, 
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that as one main object of the Sheva is to indicate the absence of a 
vowel, its insertion under a final letter is unnecessary, because from 
the very principles of formation, almost all words end in a consonant 
without a vowel, so that the last consonant may safely be assumed 
to be vowelless. To’ this, however, there are the following excep- 
tions ; (1.) When the final letter is 1, which always takes it, as 
J. rak, Jp" mé-lék. (2.) When a word ends in two consonants 
both receive Sheva, as MD1 yapht, ww yesht, HII higdalt. 
(3.) When the final letter has Dagesh (§ 12.) inscribed, Sheva is 
written, as PN dt, npn shd-ma- at, MD. nd-that, “IT yi-hhad. (4. ) In 
the following anomalous cases it also occurs, viz. n°"0 hd-yith, and 
nea bath, 2 Sam. 14. 2,3. But wherever a letter occurs without 
a Sheva either in the middle of a word, or at the end after a Sheva, 
it denotes that such letter has no consonant power in such a posi- 
tion, but is to be considered as wholly mute or quiescent (§18.), as 
NOM hhét, JW bén, 7729 d-lé-kd, DY d-ldv. The & in such cases as 
RDM above, 8171 vd-yar, OND hé-vé-thd, &c., is termed otzant or tn 
otio, as is also 9 in such words as "29, 123, W922, &c. 

3. It is to be borne in mind, that we are here considering Sheva entirely in 
reférence to its office as an element of pronunciation. But its use in the lan- 


guage is by no means limited to this. Its very name, as usually interpreted 
(ntw vanity, vacuity, nothingness), carries in it a striking intimation of another 


end ‘designed to be answered by it, viz., to denote the absence or negation of a 
vowel, and that too as the result of the operation of established laws, and not as 
the consequence of oversight on the part of transcribers. Viewed in this light, 
it is not properly to be regarded as a vowel, but as the substitute for a vowel, in 
which relation it enters essentially into the system of vowel-changes hereafter 
to be detailed. oe 

It may also be observed, that although the primitive and most legitimate 
sound of the simple Sheva is properly represented by the short 2 as above des- — 
cribed, yet it would seem, from the hints of the early grammarians and the 
usage of the Septuagint, that its sound-was in many cases modified by that of 
the following vowel, so as occasionally to approxjmate nearer to the sound of 
a, i, 0, oru, than of e. Thus, for instance, in the Greek of certain proper 
names, we find DIO represented by Lodopa, mane Lorwpwy, Raw by Lapend, 
and ninay by YaGaw). This is similar to the. Latin momor di, pupugi, pepigi. 
So in 527) as the Sheva is a substitute for Kamets (m2), the Rabbins inform 


us that the original vowel exerts some degree of influence upon the Sheva, 
causing it to be sounded very nearly as d*vdr instead of d* var. In like man- 
ner before a Guttural the same effect is produced, as yyy d¥ % instead of d° % 
But however this might have been anciently, such niceties of utterance are now 
not at all regarded, but simple Sheva when vocal has always one uniform sound, 
viz., that of short e as above stated. 
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4. In allusion to its office as aiding in the enunciation of ini. - 
tial consonants, Sheva is termed mobile, moveable (>2),* 1. e. vocal, 
audible, sounded ; but when occurring at the end of ‘a syllable, quz- 
escent (™2), i.e. silent, unpronounced. The former character it of 
course uniformly sustains, 

(a) At the beginning of words, as 235 levdv, 97 déro, D5 devd- 
rim. 

(5) In the middle of words after another Sheva, as 130" yiq- 
tel, HVANA miz-behha. 

(cy Under a Dageshed letter (§12. +)» as yp qit-telu, D239 lib. 
bekém. This is evidently equivalent to the foregoing, as such let- 
ter is to be considered as reduplicated, and each accompanied with 
Sheva; thus 330p == Hyp; DQ) = DI. 

5. In other instances the character of Sheva as vocal or silent 
depends upon its peculiar relation to the syllable, which is less easy 
to be determined. ‘The only question in any case is, whether it 
begins or ends a syllable. If the former, it is vocal ;, if the latter, 
silent. The solution of this point depends, as a general rule, upon 
the quantity of the preceding vowel. If the vowel be short, the Sheva 
is silent and the syllable of course mixed, as >°vp mag-til, 77023 
nil-madk. If the vowel be long, the previous syllable being already 
complete, the Sheva goes to the succeeding one, and becomes vo- 
cal, just as at the beginning of a word, as 120p qé-tlu, "on té-ledhi. 
This effect however is reversed whenever the tone accent falls up-. 
on such a long vowel, it being an invariable rule in Hebrew, that. 
a long vowel with the tone should make with the ensuing Sheva a mix-. 
ed syllable, as 1110 shov-nah, ni30pn tig-tol-nah. The fact of ac- 
centuation alone here renders the syllable mixed, nor without a 
knowledge of this fact could the learner determine whether in the 
above cases the correct pronunciation were shov-ndh, tig-tol-nah, 
or sho-venéh, tig-tolenéh. But there is usually no difficulty in ascer.. 
taining the tone-syllable of words, and consequently little or none 
in determining the true character of the Sheva. On the tone see § 21. 

' 6. It is to be remarked, however, that the line of distinctidn 
which we, in common with most grammarians, have drawn above 
between vocal and silent Sheva, is not in fact always so broad as 


+ A moveable letter is one which is pronounced. The term is used to dis- 
tinguish such letters from those that are from any cause quiescent. A movea- 
ble Sheva is the same as a vocal Sheva. , 
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might be inferred from our statement. A multitude of cases occur 
in which the Sheva cannot in strict propriety be considered as 
either fully vocal or silent; as for instance, where a vowelless 
consonant, and therefore one requiring Sheva, belongs neither to 
the preceeding nor to the succeeding syllable entirely, but floats, 
as it were, between them both. Thus in "39" the pronunciation is 
not properly yal-dhé, nor ya-ledhé, but rather yall¢dhze. So =n53 
bikk‘thov, not bik.thov. In like manner, such cases as Dat halledu, 
“221 hinn‘ni are doubtless to be resolved on the same principle, 
though gerierally treated as having Dagesh forte (§ 12. 2.) implied. 
This kind of Sheva, which is of indispensable importance in 'ex- 
plaining the peculiarities of Dagesh lene (§ 12. 7.), may be very 
appropriately termed floating Sheva, or Sheva medial, and the im- 
perfectly mixed syllable which it forms, a half-mixed or half-shut 
syllable. The cases, however, in which such syllables arise, can be 
learned only from the principles of formation as detailed § 12.10. a. 


ge 


7. Those compound syllables whose final consonant is identical with the first 
consonant of the succeeding syllable, like yp gal-la, cbp qul-lam, 4bxy tstl-lo, 
are marked by several peculiarities which require to be distinctly stated. As 
the sound arising from such a concurrence of letters is little more than a thick- 
ening or prolongation of the sound of one of them, it was doubtless deemed 
sufficient to express but one in writing. It will be evident, moreover, upon 
consideration, that when the two consonants only produce the same sound 
prolonged, the vowel is not so compressed as before two differing consonants 
which clash with one another. The sound of Pattah, for instance, is more 
open and free in 12553 gal-li-na than it is in mia ban-td, that is to say, the voice 
more easily dwells longer on the vowel inthe former than in the latter. This 
is made still clearer from the fact, that in several instances, from the natural 
great protraction of the previous vowel, an adventitious letter has actually in- 
truded itself, and prevented the usual reduplication, as wip for wip, @ 

prickly weed, Hos. 9. 6, wIyp for wad concubine, Judg. 19. 1, 2, pssin for 
py threshing sledge, 1 Chr. 21 , 23, pwns for pray Damascus. But itis 
by no means uniformly the case that the same consonants coming together do 
thus coalesce in sound, for in order to render such a reduplication distinctly 
audible, a peculiar and appropriate condition of the sounds themselves is ne- 
cessary. It is only possible for them to unite when there is not an immutable 
long vowel either between or before the two sounds to keep them apart, as is 
the case in pna130, riaaion- Still less is the effect possible if the first of these 
consonants is in itself double, since its vowel is then as firmly supported as if, 
it were long, as >bn- As a general rule, the reduplication is most easy when 
the letters stand between two distinct vowels; and firm consonants are more 
capable of it than weak or liquid ones, and the unaspirated than the aspirated. 


~ 
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Hence there are gradations according to which it takes place. At the end of 
a word without a vowel it is of course impossible, § 12.2. Again, if the conso- 
nant to be doubled begins the following syllable without a distinct vowel, as in 

“57, mmDw, it is more difficult, particularly in rapid utterance, to hear the re- 


duplication distinctly, and it gradually disappears; as is evident from the 
omission of Dagesh in the above and multitudes of similar words, especially 
those of very frequent occurrence. Thus “2777 and he spake, for “ATI 


IND} and they raised, for TT 5 We praise ye, for D2 "33 37 behold me, 
for "275 NOD his throne, for 4NOD 5 ; and often with D) as sbpn my staff, for 
“dpi j pcwipan seekers, for pwn. 


§ 10. ComMPOSITE SHEVA. 


1. The essential nature and functions of all the Shevas are 
the same. They are a device for marking the various transitions 
from a purely consonantal to a distinctly vocalic utterance, which 
is effected by interposing the most fleeting and hurried sounds of 
a, e, and 0, where the exigency requires them. Of these that of 
é (simple Sheva) is the most spontaneous and frequent, and this 
occurs in connection with every letter of the Alphabet except the 
Gutturals. The pronunciation of these is so peculiar, that it cannot 
but modify in some degree that of the associated Sheva. The Gut- 
turals having themselves a sound more open and kindred to a, they 
necessarily impart a portion of their own power to the accompa- 
nying Sheva, making its sound more distinctly vocalic. While 
therefore the punctuators have properly left the original sign of 
the Sheva in its place, they have connected with it the sign of 
each of the short vowels 4d, é, 6, to indicate more clearly the real 
character of the sounds to be uttered. These are usually termed 
by Jewish grammarians the Hateph-vowels (n"»tn hurried, rapid), 
and form the class represented in the following table :-— 


Composite Shevas. 


Names. Form. Sounds. si 
map yom Hateph Pattah -; | @in litany a 
S49 Hon Hateph Segol s: | e@ in memory é 
yap yon Hateph Kamets TT! o in ivory , 


For the reason to which it is owing that 2 and u (9_ 7 4) are never Sune 
as Hateph-vowels, see § 25. 6. aes ee > 


wt 
Dae es a, . oe 


2. There are, however, some “exceptions to’ the ‘general rule of 
accompanying a vowelless Guttural- with a compound : Sheva ics 


4 
J 8 5 
> Ee Pe gee wre a =) 
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they sometimes occur with simple Sheva, as 27177 instead of a1n 
nan instead of nam. Regard is had, however, in this usage to the 
comparative strength or weakness of the several Gutturals. Asn 

the strongest of this class, it most frequently takes the simple aa 
va; and > but seldom, as hi723, "F220; and 8, the weakest, sel- 
domer still, as SOs». 

3. No uniform principle appears to have been adhered to as to 
the kind of Sheva to be employed under the several Gutturals. 
The choice would seem to have been left entirely to the discretion 
of the writer, the same words frequently occurring with different 
Shevas. In general, however, 4, 4, ¥, at the beginning of words 
are found with (-:), and & with (= ): 

4. Although the Composite Shevas belong appropriately to the Gutturals, 
yet they are occasionally found under other consonants, in which cases their 
use seems to have been prompted by a desire to guard against the danger of 
mistaking a silent for a moveable Sheva in the middle of asyllable. There 
can be no doubt or danger on this score with Sheva at the beginning of a word, 
as 131) “1p, 3h, or after a compound syllable, as yansy niarns, where 
Sheva may readily be known to be Sheva vocal by the necessity of the pro- 
nunciation. But in other cases, where this danger exists, the policy seems to 
have been to increase the audibility of Sheva as much as possible, for which 
purpose the form of a Hateph-vowel (composite Sheva) was given it, and 
more especially where this lengthening was alt the same time favored by other 
circumstances of the sounds. Of these fleeting vowels the most natural and 
easy, viz.a@(-: ) is prevalently used; e( =) is never found; and but seldom does 
an o(*: ) obtrude itself, and that only on account of a powerful kindred o or 
u-sound in the neighborhood, as “poz for "pyz, Jer, 22.20. So, for sub- 


stantially the same reason, “OP for “ROP 1 Sam. 28. 8. QT Ezek. 35. 6. 
nuns, Lev. 10.5. The’ remaining particular instances are, (1) Where the 


design is to show clearly that the syllable is only a very loosely mixed one 
(§9.6.), especially on account of the obscure heavy w, which likes to be sepa- 
rate, as wPDd ro0-té-phash (not root-phash), Job 33. 25, sna Gen. 2. 12. So 


after the sharp 1, as ninvaxr, Ps. 12.7, and with Dagesh dirimens (§12. 5.), as 
“daw, Zech. 4.12. More rarely after a, as man (from the interrogative n 
and m7); Gen 27. 38; and in a close compound syllable only where it is 
broken up by Maqgeph and Metheg, as “2 poZ Gen. 21.6. (2) Where the 


consonant has lost its reduplication, according to § 9. 7, and where therefore 
both syllables may be more easily intermixed, as ZENE Judg. 16. 16. np 


Gen. 3.3, (3) Seldom after a long vowel, as "DEN Ezek. 4.10, especially 
withthe semjeguiysral §, as Ssfohths Gen. 27. 27-31. The influence of all 


these calsés ibtkeep thé two sofutds'fatther apart, is increased if the same con- 
sonent ogeuts tWike jneshocessior,,” ds Mw: Ezek. 35. 7, ADE: 1 Sam. 2. 25, 


abby, “elt 2% 3. ee 2. a 3 te 
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PRAXIS IN SYLLABICATION, 
Noa, OM bo, 955- Fop, ye, TN I Maks TM, TOR 
mld, ytrah, shtlé, kli, getdl, meri, dri, hhkd-vi, @&-mi, a-ri, 2-lu 
23) MOT) WN, DB, IND, AN V2 "Wy IPB Aw. HID 
winp, mbo Sepy diy pik, in Tay doy, enby noe 
mbps, mw MYON, TI; Rap, Taiop, cms james mab pom 
) 7 city, cusdma, “Soe mines, spy, amma 


§ 11. PATTAH FURTIVE. 


1. This is a name given to Pattah when occurring under either 
of the Gutturals 5, mn, », at the end of a final syllable, and - preced- 
ed by a long vowel not of the A-class, in which case it is to be 
sounded before the consonant and not after. This is not an arbi- 
trary, but a necessary usage. For as those letters cannot be pro- 
nounced after the vowels ¢, 2, 0, or u, at the end of a word with- 
out the intrusion of more or less of an a-sound (hence termed fur- 
tive), therefore in such words as 33, Mn, MT, since they naturally 
and of their own accord yield the pronunciation ré.d, rit-éhh, ma-shi- 
ahh, the corresponding external indication of that sound is made 
to appear in the mode of writing, as 34, min, Mn. As the Pat- 
tah furtive, however, is merely a euphonic help and belongs not 
to the essential furms of words, it falls away upon the accession of 
syllables, as "M5, HIMAa, IAA. 

2. Pattah furtive never appears under the Guttural x, because this letter 
at the end of a word is always mute. 


3. Besides Pattah, Segol, and Hireq also, when occurring under the penult 
letter of a word, are often, frora the office which they perform, termed furlive 
vowels (§ 8. 7.), but they are then as usual to be sounded after their consonants. 


§ 12. pacEsn. 


1. DacesH (237 1. e. hardening, strengthening,) is the name 
given to a point inserted in the bosom of a consonant, as 3, and 
serving the two-fold purpose (1) Of doubling the letter, as 2yp — 
DVOP git-dél, D2 — 072" ydm-mim, in which case it is called 
Dagesh forte (pin B37) ; (2) Or hardening the aspirates, 1. e. taking 
away their aspirate or softer sound, in which case it is termed Da- 
gesh lene (5) 37), as M252 mél-kah, IMD" yik-tov, 5/77 hin-doph. 

2. DAGESH FORTE. ‘As the reduplication of a letter is most audi- 
ble between two distinct vowels ($9. 7.), it follows that Dagesh 
forte has its appropriate place in the middle of a word, as 120 sab-bt, 
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D119 mid-dim, WLP gdt-tela, The final consonant of a word, as it 
cannot in the nature of the case be sounded double, does not receive 
Dagesh ; but whenever in the course of flexion such a letter shifts 
its position and comes to stand in the middle of a word, the Dagesh 
due is inserted, as 5) gal instead of >p (322), but pl. p-bp gal-lim ; 
DS aph, (428); pl. DT DN dp-pim 3 TE y’tsdy, TIS? y’tsav-reh, (§ 34. 4. Cc.) 
The Gutturals, according to § 25. 8. never receive Dagerh. As these 
letters from their nature are not susceptibh: of reduplication, when- 
ever by analogy they would receive Dagesh, it is rejected and the 
omission compensated by lengthening the preceeding vowel, as 3% 
for po} 472 fur 77a, 773 for 723. : 

4, Dagesh forte is distinguished into Compensative and Charac- 
teristic; the former being used to supply the deficiency of a letter 
lost through assimilation or absorption ($24 3. ) as CI" yic-gash for 
wan yin-gash, TP" yigq-gahh for HP 237 4 yil-gahh, “BS ap-pifor “E28 an-phi ; 
the latter denoting, not an accidental, but an essential peculiarity 
in the form of a word, as >&) git-iil, the form of the Piel conjugation 
of the verb 59) in distinction from Kal, § 32. 

5. Another distinction of Dagesh of considerable importance, termed by 
some grammarians Dagesh dirimens, arises in the following circumstances :— 
When the final consonant of a syllable in the middle of a word is not closely 
attached to the following syllabie, but floats between both with a short half- 


vowel sound (§9.6.), the,voice almost spontaneously doubles it after the prece- 
ding short vowel, as 13a for ASID pada tobe for 2 S72 Iience a Dagesh forte 
is often placed in this consonant to point out this separation of the consonant 
with Sheva from the following syllable, and to distinguish the Sheva as Shera 

medial or flouting (§ 9.6.) from Sheva mute, of which the above are apposite 
examples. This use of Dasesh dirimens, which is closely related to that of 
Dagesh lene as explained § 12. 10. a. isnot very regularly observed; but it is prop- 
erly and most frequently found where the consonant with Sheva, though at- 
tached to a preceding short vowel, yet on account of the adventitious nature of 
such vowel in that place is but very loosely attached, and so suffers an original 
Sheva vocal to be quite distinctly heard. The principles of formation only 
can show where and how such very loose compound syllables arise, but the 
prominent cases are, (1) With the interrogalive h, which is most loosely at- 
tached, as minsm (not to be read Adk-thoncth, but Azk-kethoneth, because derived 


from min k*thoneth), Gen. 37. 32. (2) In the construct state, where Sheva as 
being shortened from a full vowel always remains as Sheva ‘moveable, or at 
any rate as Sheva medial, and the preceding vowel is only assumed from the 
necessity of the pronunciation, as abby for gepe from 22; Deut, 32.32 » "pba 
for ap hint from pam: Is. 57.6. (3) So also or pin a man of Anathoth, from 
raniys Jer. 29.27. (4) A vowelless consonant in the middle of a word does 
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not attach itself so closely to a liquid as to a firm consonant, it being edsier, for 
instance, to pronounce mp" than Par hence to point out this looser connexion 


the Dagesh dirimens is sometimes employed, particularly before 4, as ISN 
Hos. 3. 2, TPs 1 Sam. 28. 10, mp2; Deut. 23. 11. Moreover 4 itself, con- 


trary to general usage, sometimes receives this lighter reduplication, as 
DOT, 1 Sam. 10. 24; comp. Judg. 20. 43, 1 Sam. 1.6. 


6. There is in addition to the above another use of the Dagesh forte which 
may be called ewphonic, or perhaps better conjunctive, as it depends upon the 
close conjunction of two words, particularly by means of Maqgeph (§ 16.), by 
which a monosyllabic word, or at least a word with the tone on the first sylla- 
ble, becomes attached to another more independent word. This conjunction 
consists in the vowel which ends the word becoming shorter, by its shortness 
doubling the first consonant of the next word, and being so drawn over to it 
that they are pronounced together, as nyc, DIN, pronounced maz-zoth 


and mdt-i6v ; whence in the ancient writing mq was joined on to the following 
word, especially if it were a short one, as ma =ny- boba= pob- nn. The 


above particle ; mn what? from its interrogative power, which naturally forms 


a tendency to hurried pronunciation, is peculiarly liable to have its d-sound 
shortened in this manner, and the first consonant in the following word redu- 
plicated. Other instances are the following: “yup ia, Gen. 31. 36, ppm, 


Ps. 133.1. Again, a monosyllabic word is easily attached toa preceding one, 
and usually in such a case the final syllable, which is for the most part, though 
not always unaccented, is not shortened before the reduplication, which is con- 
sequently only weakly audible, as pyc by Glithashsham ; so pua-nitbh, 
yeabun, Wena WIS TB ARLWIp- Cases like the last, however, 
with Shureg are rare, as seldom any vowels but Qamets, Pattah, and Segol, 


are employed before Dagesh conjunctive. The following instances of a pecu- 
liar kind are usuaily ranked under the head of Dagesh euphonic, viz., y35¢ 


hhda-dél-la instead of Pie Aha-d*li, yams for ann, DID» NaNO: &e. 

7. Dacesu Lens. The six mutes, or Begadh-Kephath letters, 
3,3, °7, 5, 5,0, have a strong tendency to a softer, that 1s, an aspirat- 
ed sound, by which,), d, k, p,t especially, are gradually changed 
into bh (v), dh, ch, ph ( f), th. It would seem, therefore, at first 
view, that as the hard sound of these letters is the primitive and 
genuine one, the proper way would have been to consider them as 
having this sound whenever there was no indication to the contra- 
ry ; in which case the insertion of a point would naturally have 
denoted the secondary or soft sound. The reverse of this, however, 
is the fact; Dagesh lene being employed to indicate the removal of 
the aspiration and the return of the original hard sound. This ap- 
parent anomaly is accounted for by supposing that in the later peri- 
ods of the spoken language the softer enunciation predominated 
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and constituted the rule, while the harder formed the exception, so 
that the latter was marked with the point instead of the former. 
The phraseology on the whole is unfortunate, as the use of the epi- 
thet ‘ lene’ i. e. mild, soft, to convey the idea of hardening a sound, 
is plainly inappropriate, and leads to inevitable confusion of ideas. 
Against this the student can only guard by fixing firmly in his 
mind in the outset the true character and grounds of the distinction. 

8. Dagesh forte also occurs in the Aspirates as often as in the 
other letters, and there not only performs its proper office of doub- 
ling the letter, but has the effect also of removing the aspirate 
sound in the same way with Dagesh lene, as “bs Gp-pi not dph-pi, 
“25 [ib-bi not liv.bi. 

9. The rules which govern the occurrence of Dagesh lene in 
particular positions arise out of the vocal principles in which it 
originated. Of these the most important 1s, that the softer or aspi- 
rate pronunciation can only take place after a vowel in a simple 
syllable or following a vocal Sheva; for the sound of the vowel 
being itself naturally soft and aspirate it communicates its influence 
to the mute immediately following. Thus the 5 and 2 are softened 
in Sh. and 5in mp7. So also after the fleeting or fragmentary 
vowel sounds denoted by the Shevas, as the 5 in 739 and the 2 in 
jana". As the above are the cases in which the Dagesh lene is ex- 
cluded, the following are those in which it occurs :— 

a) In the middle or at the end of words when the preceding 

letter has a silent Sheva, as 02) qdm-tém, 02772 mail-kah, FP yiipht, 
mw" yésht. | - 
- (b) In the first letter of a word, except when the preceding 
word closes with a quiescent letter, which brings it under the influ- 
ence of the principle mentioned above, § 12.7. ‘Thus 802 noes 3 
beré-shith bara, but JI-"771 va-yhi-khen, not 2-771. So JIT Ay, not 
Joa». In this case it is presupposed, as a general rule, that 
there exists a close vocal connection between the two words in 
question, so that they are uttered, as it were, by a single impetus of 
voice ; but if for any reason a pause, however slight, should inter. 
vene, the organs have time to recover from their vocalic position, 
the harder enunciation is restored to the mute, and the Dagesh lene 
inscribed of course, as 872 T2724 instead of NIA ABP MID ITN 
instead of maja 1778. Such a pause is usually indicated by a dis. 
junctive accent, of which see § 15, 2. 


§ 13. mMarria. 59 
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10. Numerous instances of the omission of Dagesh lene where 
it is analogically due can only be accounted for by a recurrence to 
what is said § 9. 6. respecting the floating Sheva. In such words 
as \7a%, n15272, &c. the true pronunciation is nearly du‘dan, mal’kuth, 
the Sheva being accounted in these instances as half-vocal. ‘This 
takes place, 

a) When in the course of flexion such a Sheva arises from the 
a away or resolution of a vowel, as 1b77 from ground-form 
77 (§ 81. 3.), where the transition of 7 from an open to a perfectly 
shut.or mixed syllable appears to have been considered as too ab- 
rupt and violent, and a semi-vocal Sheva employed to make the 
gradation easier. .For it is obvious that the voice passes more 
readily from r‘dhoph to ridh‘phu than from r‘dhoph to ridh-pu. In obe- 
dience to the same law we find 1299 from Jo’, Ward from =1p>) "237 
from 0°5372, "323 from 07722; “209 (an Arab) from ay. 

(5) When a loosely attached and separable prefix particle, as 
either of the prepositions 2,5, 5,7, or one of the suffix pronouns 
"DD, }2, is appended to the word, as 2033, 3n53 from 2n2, where 
the Sheva has so much vocality that according to § 9.6. the fol- 
lowing mute retains its aspiration. So also M7223, 747233 from 
may, 42,0242. The usage in regard to 5 with the infinitive of 
verbs is often variant from this, as AnD) 7502 instead of 33>, IDO). 
But when the prefix is closely united to the word and forms an es- 
sential part of it, the general rule is observed, as fut. Kal., 750% 
from 72d, Hiph. S°5tm from Sb. 


PRAXIS ON DAGESH. 


Write and point, according to the above rules, the following 
words :— 


mea 3 343 DE; VAI 5 2595 W235 PA2p2 i ayn; ages ans 
42735 ban Manas DN FMA down; tayionns min tai sth Nd 
: “oan a2; nos 533 wh “pai ban ngp. nyi na. 


§13. MAPPIQ. 


1, Whenever 5 at the end of a word, where it is seldom sound. 
ed as a‘consonant, is to be pronounced hard, it is written with a 
point having the same form and properly the same force as Dagesh 
lene, but called in this peculiar case Mappig (p52 movens literam), 
und causing the letter to be heard as a consonant, although with us 
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a practical distinction of this kind is not very easily attainable. 
Thus 3 bah, 523 gd-vah, 23 gda-voah. If this 4, however, has a 
vowel of its own after it at the end of a word, as in °K ézhd, 
Mappiq is not written, because 5 here, from its very position, can 
only be sounded as a consonant. ; 


§ 14. RAPHE. 


1. A direct contrary to this point for hardening and a virtual 
negation of it,is a horizontal stroke over a letter, called Raphe 
("D7 weak, soft). This sign however is not very regularly found 
in the manuscripts, and in the printed copies, except the oldest, is 
almost entirely wanting, and that too without any great sacrifice 
of perspicuity. When inserted it is properly placed in positions 
where it would be most easy to fall into mistake, as ( 1) To indi- 
cate that a Dagesh lene cannot stand there, e. g. after a floating or 


medial Sheva, as in nin73, where one might read incorrectly bay-thih 


instead of day'théh ; so many azz‘bah. (2) As a sign that Dagesh 
forte is excluded from certain situations where at first view it would 


appear to be required, ‘as Gen. 7. 23, nas) act. then he destroyed, 


whereas M7" pass. then was destroyed ; so wpa seek ye, imp. Piel, 
instead of the usual form 17p2. 


CHAPTER IV. 


§ 15. HEBREW ACCENTs. 


General Remarks. —The Hebrews have been accustomed, from 
the earliest periods, to accompany the public reading of their Scrip- 
tures, as do the Moslems that of the Koran, with a kind of song or 
chant, in which the tones of the voice are governed by certain small 
marks of various form inserted in the text of all the pointed Hebrew 
Bibles, and placed sometimes above and sometimes below the words, 
in close conjunction with the vowel-signs, yet clearly distinguishable 
from them. ‘These are called Accents; and in reference to the 
above use of them as signs of cantillation, they are termed by the 
Jewish writers O13°3) neginoth, modulations, i. e. musical or rhyth- 
mical notes. Whether this, however, were the primary purpose for 
which they were invented, may well admit of doubt. The Rabbin- 
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ical writers are by no means agreed as to this point, nor is the 
mode of recitativo at all uniform among the modern Jews of different 
nations. Moreover, were this the leading object of the Accents, it 
is scarcely credible that passages so utterly unlike in sentiment as 
some of the joyful and exulting Psalms of David, and the plaintive, 
mournful strains of Jeremiah or Job were chanted with the same 
notes ; and yet in point of fact the expression, ‘ Sing forth the honor’ 
of his name,’ Ps. 66. 2, is marked by precisely the same accents as 
the words, ‘ Let them curse it that curse the day,’ Job 3. 8. We 
find also that in many cases precisely the same words, in different 
contexts, are distinguished by different uccents—a fact not very 
easily reconcileable with the theory of the musical design of these 
characters. Although, therefore, it may be admitted that they were 
in process of time employed for this purpose, yet it was doubtless 
altogether a secondary use, and we are to look higher for the pri- 
mary ends of the invention. This was in all probability twofold ; 
—(1) Rhetorical ; to point out the syllable on which the stress of 
the voice is to be laid, or in other words, the tone syllable ; and 
(2) Exegetical ; to show the relation, whether of connection or dis- 
junction, subsisting between the different members of a sentence, 
and thus serving as aids to the interpretation. Viewed in this 
light, they are termed by the Jews barb tastes, 1. e. criteria of the 
sense ; and of the importance attached to them in this character by 
the Jewish writers, we may form some idea from the fact that Aben 
Ezra lays it down as a first principle, ‘ that any interpretation which 
does not accord with the Accents is not to be listened to for a mo- 
ment.’—'The use of the Accents as signs of interpunction similar to 
the well known stops in our own language is so intimately con- 
nected with and involved under that which we have here termed 
exegetical, that it seems unnecessary to range it under a distinct 
head. Their office in this respect is more fully defined a little 
farther onward. 


As an illustration of the effect of regarding or disregarding the accents in 
the determination of the sense, the passage Josh. 3. 11, ‘ Behold the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord of all the earth passeth over before you into Jordan,’ may 
be cited, where the accents require the rendering, ‘ Behold the ark of the cove- 
nant, even the Lord of all the earth, passeth over, &c.’ This is probably in the 
present instance the true interpretation, and in most cases we believe the ac- 
cents do in fact serve as a correct index to the sense; but so much uncertainty 
rests upon the principles by which the accents themselves are to be interpreted, 
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that they have hitherto been practically of but little use in the exposition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, though it is by no means improbable that they may 
hereafter be turned to very important account in this respect. 


I. Exegetical use of the Accents. 


1. As we have remarked above that the Accents considered as 
auxiliaries to a correct understanding of the text have a two-fold 
power—a separating and a connecting one—hence the entire system, 
which embraces not less than thirty or forty distinct marks with 
appropriate names, is ranged into two grand divisions, consisting of 

(a) Disjunctives; or such as separate words er clauses from 
each other; and / 

(b) Conjunctives ; or such as indicate a close connection be- 
tween the word on which they stand and that which immediately 
follows. 

Of these the latter class is by far the most important, and from 
their having different degrees of disjunctive power, they have been: 
subdivided according to their relative strength in this respect into’ 
four orders, distinguished, from the fancied control which they exer- ‘ 
cise in governing the sense of passages, by the quaint titles of (1) 
Emperors ; (2) Kings ; (3) Princes ; (4) Dignitaries. Of these we 
shall here give merely the names and forms of the most important, 
referring the student who may wish to master the subject, to the 
more extended treatises indicated below.* 


1. Emperors. 

I. Dabo (7) SILLUG ; 1. e. stop, or pause ; as ty. This is al- 
ways immediately followed by two large points 
(+) at the end ofa verse, called Soph Pasuk. 
Silluq is nearly equivalent to our period, though 
there are a few instances in which it marks 
the end of a verse without the sense being com- 
pleted, as Gen. 23. 17. 


* The most important treatises on the Hebrew Accents are the following :— 
Th. Boston Tractatus Stigmologicus. Sam. Bohlius Scrutinium Scrip. Sac. 
ex Accentibus. Matth. Wasmuth Institutio Accentuationis Hebr. Dav. Weimar 
Doctrina Accentuum. Aug. Pfeiffer Manuductio ad Doctrinam Accentuum. 
Andr. Reinbec Doctrina de Accentibus. J. H. Michaelis Unterricht von den 
Accentibus. Starkii Luz Accentuationis Hebr. J. F. Hirtii Systema Accent, 
Hebr. A. B. Spitzner Institutiones ad Analyticam Sacr. Textus Hebr. ex Ac- 
centibus. Compare also Loescher de Causis Ling. Hebr. c. v. § 1. Wolfius 
Biblioth. Hebr. 'T. II. p. 492 et seq. Simonis Introd. Ling. Hebr. p. 129. 
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2. mn (77) ATHNaH, i. e. respiration ; as yp. This point, 


indicating a breathing place in a sentence, an- 
swers well nigh to our colon or semicolon, and 
generally divides a verse into its two leading 
propositions or clauses. Thus, "7° DUNS aN" 
ARTI Tis And God said let there be light : 
and there was light. The translators of the Eng- 
lish Bible designed originally to indicate the oc- 
currence of the Athnah in the Heb. text by the 
use of the colon in the corresponding place in 
their version, as is done with great accuracy by 
Ainsworth in his translation of the Pentateuch. 
But owing to the many revisions and arbitrary 
alterations to which the punctuation of our Bi- 
bles has been subject in the lapse of time, this 
feature of the Hebrew text is but nperieety 
represented {n them. 


2. Kings.” 


1. anda (:_) Szcorra; i. e. a cluster of grapes, from its 


form, being in fact merely an inverted Segol, as 


RZ". This generally occurs in verses contain- 
ing three distinct propositions ; as DNR m7 


Par SPI re. Mie bean pa ae Pphoens 
pom sap baer “ais pon And God made a 


firmament, and divided the waters which were under 


the firmament from the waters which were above 
the firmament : and it was so. 


2. ‘yiop Apt (=) ZAQEPH QaTon; i. e. the lesser elevator or sus- 


pender, as p'tiax. This, with the other accents 
which follow, indicate minor divisions in a sen- 
tence, which it will be unnecessary to specify. 


3. S973 Apr (1) ZaczPu Cater i.e. the greater elevator or 


4. 


suspender.; as pon. 


<) Trenua ; i. e. palm of the hand, from its form, 


as "Way". 
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3. Princes. 


5. 3725 (—) REvIA ; 1. e. resting or lying over, as pny. 


6. xp (=) ZARQA ; 1. e€. division, as DION. The remainder 
of this and the other classes it will be unneces- 
sary to give. 

I. The importance of the foregoing accents above others arises not only 

from the fact of their being the principal marks of interpunction in a sentence, 
but from that also of their being often used as pause accents, of which see § 22. 


2. The Hebrew text, in addition to the above, occasionally exhibits a smal} 
perpendicular stroke (1) placed between words, thus, nN IM) Gen. 3. 15. 


brn 15054, Gen. 1.20. This is called Pesig (prob) cessation, ‘denoting merely 
a musical pause, and of no importance out of the synagogue service. 

2. A more accurate idea of the office of the Disjunctives, as signs 
_ of interpunction, may perhaps be obtained from the following tabu- 
lar view, showing the mode in which they divide and sub-divide a 
verse. The learner will not infer ffom this representation that the 
actual distinctions in any verse correspond exactly with the propor- 
tions here given. Still it is a sufficient approximation to the truth 
to afford a correct notion of the principle on which, their use 
depends. 


Sittve. ¢ Verse. : 1. 

‘ 
ATHNABH. | | $ f 
; 
. SEeGouta. | | | | 4 . f 
ZaKEPH QaToON. | | | | } h 
ZARQA. | | | | ; i 
Revi. | | | | | 4 t 


Several of the minor accents carry on the sub-division still far- 
ther, but the above will answer to illustrate the principle. 
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3. The preceding observations, it is hoped, will be sufficient to 
give the learner a general idea of the Hebrew accents considered 
in their exegetical relations. Though often termed by gramma- 
rians signs'of interpunction, yet it is only in a very general sense 
that they can be said to resemble our marks of punctuation. They 
point out indeed in many instances certain pauses analogous to 
those indicated by the period, colon, semicolon, &c., with us, but 
then being far more numerous they serve to intimate relations of a 
much more complex and delicate nature thanis aimed at by the 
signs we have adopted ; and as the system embraces neither marks 
of exclamation, interrogation, or parenthesis, it is obvious that it 
was originally devised for a much more important purpose than to 
serve as mere signs of interpunction. This purpose undoubtedly 
had a primary reference to the explication of the Hebrew text in 
its nicer shades of meaning, and’ we cannot perhaps more suitably 
conclude this part of the subject than by adducing a few examples, 
showing the use of the accents in this respect. 


1. Gen. 4. 6. nm. all hl signifies ‘ And the Lord said,’ because 
“72871 has a conjunctive accent, which shows it to be closely con- 
nected an the following word : but the same words, oon 24. 12. 


mn sod) signify ‘ And he ‘said, O Lord !’ because oR" has a 
disjunctive accent, showing it to be disjoined from the following 
word, and forming a phrase by itself. 


2. Gen. 24. 33. 558 85 with a conjunctive accent on ¥> signi- 
fies ‘ I will not eat ;’ but the same words with a disjunctive accent 
on Se thus, 558 2, would signify ‘ No, Iwill eat.’ (See Gen. 18. 
15, 21; 19. 2. 


3. Gen. 24. 34. “O28 DMI Ty “raxs1, without the accents, 
might either signify ‘ And the servant of Abraham said, I am,’ &c., 
or ‘ And he said, the servant of Abraham I am,’ i. e., and he (Elea- 
zer) said, I am Abraham’s servant. ‘The distinctive accents on 
“871 and on “328 show that the last is the true meaning. 


4. Gen. 47. 16. 5837 JxD90 might signify ‘the redeeming angel,’ 


but yeban rie Sn signifies ‘ The angel who redeemed me.’ In the 
former case the conjunctive accent on 3&2” would show it to be 
closely connected with >¥3n, as every qualifying word is with that 
which it qualifies or defines. In the second example the accent (_¢ j 


r 
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shows that 58520 is less connected with x30 than this word is 
with “hx. : . 

5. Gen, 34. 7. B°DINT TAIN) DY aws HTT ya Ya aps" "22". 
Whether the word bynws belongs to the preceding or the following 
clause, cannot be determined by the text, but the (-_) on this word 
shows that the authors of the accents had considered it as separated 
from the following clauses, and that the sense is as given in the 
Established Version, viz. ‘ And the sons of Jacob came out of the 
field when (or, as soon as) they heard it; and the men,’ &c. 


6. Gen. 8. 11. Mba Hb HeNay A371 might either signify ‘ and 
behold a torn olive leaf i in her mouth 2—~or, ¢ and behold an olive leaf 
torn (i. e. plucked off) with her mouth.’ The disjunctive accent (+) 
on nt, and the conjunctive accent (~) on 7b show that the sec- 
ond is the true meaning of the text; intimating that it was not a 
floating leaf torn by the waves, but one which the dove had plucked 
off, and from which circumstance Noah concluded that the waters 
were abated. 


II. Rhetorical use of the Accents. 


1. This relates to the office of the Accents in pointing out the 
tone syllable of words. ‘The necessity of laying a stress on a par- 
ticular syllable in words consisting of more than one syllable is 
obvious. Without it such words could not be distinguished from 
a train of monosyllables, and would either convey no meaning at 
all, or a different one from what the speaker intended. Thus for 
instance manage would sound like manage; dcorn like a corn. 
Thus also in Hebrew, 975 zé-ra, seed, would sound like 97 Fit this is 
bad, and “02 bé'-sdr, flesh, like "w 2 the prince cometh. But in 
treating this part of grammar it is important to avoid a confusion 
of terms which inevitably leads to confusion of ideas. As the 
English language dispenses with any written marks of accent, 
nothing is more common than to use the terms accent and tone as sy- 
nonymous and equivalent to emphasis or stress. But in reference to 
the Hebrew it is improper to speak of the accents as meaning the same 
thing asthe tone. ‘The Hebrew accents are used as the external vist- 
ble signs of the tone, and the term should be always so understood, 
and not as tantamount to the tone itself. The several characters 
above described and known by the name of accents, among other 
offices which they perform, serve also to indicate the tone syllable 
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of words, but they do not create it, nor are they identical with it. 
It is common indeed for grammarians to speak of the ‘position of 
the accent on verbs, nouns, &c.’ but it would be better in such 
cases to speak of the position of the tone, which depends upon prin- 
ciples independent of the accentual system, and which accordingly 
has no particular claims to be treated under the same head. This 
remark will be considered as still better founded if it be borne in 
mind, that although many of the accents are affixed to the syllable 
on which the tone rests, yet others do not indicate the place of the 
tone at all, but are always put over the first or last letter of a word, 
let the tone fall where it will, and are for this reason called prepos- 
itive or postpositive. In the present work, therefore, we have ap- 
propriated a distinct chapter to the consideration of the laws by 
which the position of the tone is governed. See §. 21. 


§ 16. maqQurPH. 


1. This is the name given to a horizontal stroke (-) like our 
hyphen and performing a somewhat similar office. It is used to 
connect two or more words together in such a way, that in reading 
they shall virtually be regarded as one; particularly that they shall 
have but one tone-accent ; as DIN"D3 kdl-ddhdm, DAWI-NN eth-hash- 
shd-md-yim, 2W3-D3-DN eth-kél-ésév. It is for the most part employed 
only between words closely connected in sense, e. g. between pre- 
positions and their nouns, words in apposition, words in regimen, 
&c. Yet in other instances its use seems to be very arbitrary, so 
that it is perhaps impracticable to determine clearly the principles 
which regulate its insertion. | 

2. But the most important light in which Maqgeph is to be 
viewed is not simply as a connective. It exerts a peculiar influence 
upon the word going before it, causing it to throw off its tone-ac- 
cent, and consequently shortening its long vowel (§ 27.1. 0.). 
Thus ©7x 52 kol ish is converted by Maqgeph into w°Nx~>2 kél-ish, 
T1732 lev davidh becomes 19-25 lév-dévidh, and 422 DW shem dno 
2a-Dw shém-b'nd. 

3. The changes in the long vowels resulting from the action of 
Maqgeph may be represented in a tabular form as follows :— 


Kamets (+) becomes Pattah (=) : 
Tseri (=~) ‘“ Segol (=); 
Holem (i and __) « Kamets Hateph (=) ; 
Shureq ( 1 ) 6 Kibbuts (=): 


ad 
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The following examples however evince that the above law in regard - 
to Maqgeph is not of uniform operation, viz. navdian, nave, 
w7x-2a7. So also especially with the monosyllables 2, 2, 32, NY, 
bw, and some others, as M733-b7, Ty -3d, jp, WAPI. 


PRAXIS ON MAQQEPH. 


Write and point, according to the principles above stated, the 
following words :— 


mindy, ISNA pia, Mion, pipacss, MS Sya, DRA AVORA AB 
“Sp, VINE: prada, ba-SraT- bs, pratS-73, “92-52% py-Sb 
SIND POMA-Dwa, DINE, nnsipy-ia, nits, asb-ne}, abe 

pmmagy aeryaR oT AIP 


§ 17. METHEG. 


1. Meruec (3573 lit. bridle, ) indicated by a small perpendicular 
stroke (:) placed at the left of a vowel (1, ©, ", ) derives its im- 
portance from its close connection with the system of tone accentu- 
ation, of which it forms in fact an essential part; so that an ade- 
quate idea of its nature and office can be obtained only by showing 
its relation to some of the leading features of that system. As in 
every polysyllabic word in Hebrew either the last or the penult 
syllable is distinguished by the chief or primary tone (§ 21. 1.), so 
there is in many words a secondary tone, or, as it is sometimes 
terined, countertone, occasionally placed upon a foregoing syllable 
in order to the more distinct, forcible, or harmonious pronunciation 
of the whole word. Thus in the English words commendation, con- 
versation, &c., while the primary accent rests on the third or pe- 
nult syllable, a secondary one is obviously placed on the first. 
Now it is with this secondary accent in English that the Hebrew 
Metheg most accurately corresponds. [Its true import is check or 
restraint, and it denotes that combined lingering and rising of the 
voice which often takes place on the second or third syllable before 
the tone ; which is the appropriate place of the Metheg. For this 
reason, Metheg is often termed the euphonic accent, in contradis- 
tinction to all the rest, which are ca!led, in this relation, tonic. 

2. In stating the rules, therefore, which govern the use of Metheg, 
’ its true character as an accent, as a sign of sound, should never be 
Jost sight of. It hasa continual reference to the modulations of 
the voice, and in many instances affords the only clue to a correct 
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pronunciation. Its predominant design, as stated above, is to in- 
dicate the secondary accent in a polysyllabic word. But according 
to the natural laws of vocal intonation, the sound immediately 
before the tone syllable is prone to sink, or the syllable in other 
words to become toneless and vowelless, as for example in our 
_ words condemnation, everlasting, &c., and in the Heb. 1p, pstp 
for WDD, pdop. Yet the antecedent vowel or the second syllable 
from the tone may be raised or pronounced with additional stress 
of voice, and it is the part of Metheg to. indicate this fact, which 
may be considered its most general office, though the rising is not 
always confined to that syllable. The usual place of the Metheg is: 
(2) On the second simple syllable before the tone, which if not 
thus indicated, might easily be too faintly pronounced, as bUR7, 
SNAG, Ppyn, Ho Hak, Dawn; and even with a short vowel, as 
bonn, m>z00, a w3p. This rule holds when two words are united 
by Maqgeph (§ 16), as they virtually become one, as p°72-"2, 
“"5- nay. The copulative 1 as being unemphatic does not receive 
Metheg except in very rare cases, as “wpans, naw. 
b) After a long vowel immediately "before the tone- syllable, 
and followed by a moveable Sheva, as 4°, “TON, mash, win 
nintbin. So also "p-nw, dy-na. 


The use of Metheg is of great importance in this case as enabling us to dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels, particularly betweeen Kamets and 
Kamets Hateph. Thus m3 za-k*réh, but mast 20k-rah ; 20" properly 


yeshimeka for Ww aN yin’ for wos from x" to fear; whereas wy 
yir-i is from mes lo see, 


(c) In numerous instances after a short vowel, and before Sheva, 
to indicate that the vowel in such cases is to be regarded as practi- 
cally long, the syllable simple, and the Sheva of the kind called 
floating or medial (§ 9. 6.), as M¥223, MdO%22, AIH, NIN, 
mozan. This may take plaee also in the first syllable before 
the tone as well as the third, as TMDOND, ray», "220, Rw TA. In all 
these instances the Metheg is to be considered as imparting such a 
degree of tonic power to the short vowels as to enable them to sus- 
tain themselves in a simple syllable. See § 27. And that she 
Sheva in these instances is not quiescent is quite evident from the 
fact, that whenever it is followed by any of the Begadh-kephath 
letters they do not take Dagesh lene, as they otherwise would. 

9 | 
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The usage, however, is not absolutely uniform, as Jon, 332") 
77271 without Metheg. 

(4) Before all the composite Shevas when preceded by a vowel, 
as Jp", FON", iris, 129p. So also generally after the composite 
Sheva has fallen away by inflection, as 17/239 from 723%. 

(¢) After Hireq in the prefixes of the verbs nm and mn; as 
mm, Moh, ms. This is for the purpose of distinctly raising the 
vowel, and also for giving more audibility to the following guttural, 
which might otherwise lose its proper sound almost entirely at the 
end of a mixed syllable. (§ 25 and 26.) 

(f ) On the first syllable of a polysyllabic word, when this sy]- 
lable ends with a Dageshed letter, as D2"h2, FOR, WM, Bw, 
This is in order to give to the affix. particles which generally enter 
into the composition of such words a special emphasis, particu- 
larly the interrogative f, the article h, the 1 conversive (§ 34.), 
and the preposition %. 

(g) Occasionally, but very seldom, after a vocal Sheva under 
the first letter, as me, IND, "27. In Est. 9. 7—9 are ten instances 
of the very anomalous DN. 


1. Several Methegs may appear in the same word, if the different rules 
for writing it should require them, as DIN RY. 


2. As Metheg never stands under the last, and seldom under the penult 
syllable of a word, the mark ( ' ) occurring in either of these positions is not 
usually Metheg, but the accent Sillug, of the same form, of which see § 38. 
Thus in maten the stroke under the fp is Metheg, that under the ys, Silluq. 


3. Scarcely any two editions of the Hebrew Bible agree throughout as to 
the insertion of the Metheg. The above rules, however, will be found an ad- 
equate guide as to general usage-—We have already remarked that in the 
present work we have adopted the Metheg to indicate the position of the tone, 
without any reference tothe place where it properly belongs. When not em- 


ployed at all under any word, it may generally be taken for granted that the 
tone falls on the last syllable, its most appropriate seat. 


§ 18. QUIESCENTS. 


1. The several letters, ¥, mn, 4, °, (718 Ehevi) constituting this 
class have been already saumneriied, § 5. These letters are real 
consonants, and therefore theoretically if not practically moveable 
whenever they begin a word, or have a vowel or Sheva under them ; 
as ‘V28 d-mar, 172 ma-véth, Ib% ye-tdv; but in case they have neither 
a vowel nor a Sheva expressed or implied, they are said to quiesce 


ca 
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or coalesce with the vowel-sound which precedes them; as wae 
mad-tza, N72 mith, "I din. The different letters, however, do not 
unite with equal facility with the same vowel-sound. There is a 
marked affinity between certain letters and certain vowels, and 
these vowels in relation to such letters are termed homogeneous. 
The following table will more clearly illustrate this affinity :— 


Kamets (.), as Ws 


Tseri (..), a8 DRY 

R quiesces 1n Segol (-), a8 848 
Holem (+), as %TN5 

Kamets (-), as MaN 

. ; Tseri (--), as Zz" 

st quiesces 1n Segol (+), Ag ndan 
Holem (-), as rian 

; Holem ). as dip 

‘| quiesces 1n Shureq (2), as Bip 
Tseri (--), as na 

“ quiesces in < Hireq (.), as pa 
Segol (.), as oY 


2. When the vowel-letter is used in connection with a vowel- 
sign which is not kindred or homogenous, as e. g. 1, 14-, T—; 
“, "_, there arises in the cognate Shemitic languages a dip- 
thong au, eu, ai; but in Hebrew the quiescent letter retains in 
such cases its consonant power, and the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowing words, for instance, 17; 13) 18, MAN) MDY is vdv, ger, tiv, d-vir, 
é-lav. In such words, however, as "1, "3, "753; “78 it is extremely 
difficult to avoid a dipthongal sound, nor is it perhaps important so 
to do. 


§ 19. DISTINCTION OF KAMETS AND KAMETS HATEPH. 


1. The fact that the same sign (,) is employed to represent 
these two vowels renders them liable to be confounded with each 
other, and makes it important that perspicuous rules should be given 
for distinguishing them. These rules flow out of the principles 
before laid down in respect to syllabication and the tone-accent, 
and may be stated as follows. 

(a) The figure, (,) at the beginning of a word accompanied by 
Metheg and followed by simple Sheva is Kamets, and not Kamets 
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Hateph, as 140p gd-zlu, map ld-m‘dhah, 1273 ba-rkah. The Metheg 
in this case being placed as a secondary accent by the side of the 
vowel, shows that it is now able to sustain itself in a simple sylla- 
ble, which Kamets Hateph never is, and consequently that the 
Sheva is moveable, or in other words begins a syllable. The sign, 
therefore is Kamets of course. The presence or absence then of — 
Metheg in all such words as mn, non, mask, AND3, m0, Aeep, 
&c., will enable the learner at once to discriminate between 
Kamets and Kamets Hateph. 

(5) In the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a word, the 
sign (,) stands for short 0 (6) in a mixed syllable unaccented, as 
MI399 [:3b-dhah, DINI-DD kél-hd-d-dam, DP™ viiy-yd-kim. If such a 
syllable, however, receives the accent, the long sound of (,) remains 
of course, as "25 dd-vér, "2°72 midh-bar. s 

(c) So also before Dagesh forte, as B'M2 bét-tim, 720 hén-né-ni. 
Here again if the penult receive the accent, the vowel becomes 
Qamets long, as m7" ydm’-mah, 82% dn’-nd, rma lam-méh. In what 
particular cases the accent thus uccurs to contravene the general 
rule can only be learned from a farther acquaintance with the 
Janguage. 

(d) A case of much rarer occurrence is where (, ) stands in a 
simple syllable and yet is to be considered as a short 0 (5). This 
happens, (1) When Hateph Kamets or another Kamets Hateph fol- 
lows, as 1335 poli, JALP 96-16b-ka ; (2) In two particular words 
whose enunciation, however, is altogether anomalous, viz. b°D 7p 
qo-dha-shim, B"DND shd-rd-shim. 

2. In the following cases the vowel is Kamets though unat- 
tended by Metheg; nova mév-thah, (not miv-thah,) 818 shdv, 2"? 
lay.lah- As the accent falls on the first syllable it makes it mixed 
in each instance, and the Sheva of course silent, § 9, 4, 5. The 
word b3"M2 bdi-té-kém is altogether anomalous. 

Some few cases are mentioned as exceptions to the above rule, as nays 
ddr-va-nith, not dd-reva-noth, 2? gor-van, not ga-revan, mw shim-rah, “not 


shéd-nvraéh. But Grammarians are not agreed as to the true ‘character of the 
vowe)-sounds in these cases, nor are the MSS. or editions uniform in the 
mode of pointing. 

3. To a learner farther advanced in the language the distinction of these two 
vowels will be easy, if he recollect that Kamets Hateph almost invariably 
arises from Holem or Shureq, thus 7 from 47>, SPB from 3B, wp 


from ‘wip nny from 1 nA3"- 


ed 
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4. When Kamets Hateph is written, as itsometimes is, with two dots an- 
nexed (+), it then becomes identical in form with Hateph Kamets. In order 
to distinguish them, observe (1.) That Kamets Hateph is always, except in 
the case just mentioned (§ 19, 1, d.) followed by silent Sheva, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, by a Dagesh forte; as “5N: After Hateph Kamets 


neither occurs. (2.) Kamets Hateph is written under all the letters of the al- 
phabet indiscriminately ; Hateph Kamets properly occurs only under the Gut- 
turals. 


PRAXIS ON DISTINCTION OF KAMETS AND KAMETS HATEPH. 
Let the learner designate the character of the Kametses re. 
spectively in the following words: 


MSM YT, WAmdD P AID MIM, Ady Maw, Haw Dp, Maw, ops 
mand, NITT¥D, so 35, 9237, “nD oun, madam naa wip. pw yw. 


Dap, 
§ 20. PRAXIS IN READING. 
Gen. 1. 1—5. 

i Dian me DR RIA Nowe 
ve-G-hd-retz hd-d-rétz ve-8th hatsh- sha-ma-ytm ath 2-16-him ba-raé be-ré-shith 
pie may bn YB UT wi} dn onan 
z-la-him ve-rit-hh the-hom iil-pe-né ve-hhd-shtk vd-vo- hit tho-hii hd-ye-thah 
PART ART py ges) oan "IB~DY nema 


vd-ye-hi- or ye-hi- -6r &-lo-him vily- ys-mér him- “ma yim al-pe-né me- ri-hhe- pheth 
Par RT pe pb Soya Bows TTR DT RT 


i-ven hé-dr ben %-l6-him vdy- -yato-dal ki- tov zth-ha-or 2-lo-him vity- yar 
mp BWP yond) opi 8D DR Np) yn 


lay- lah ga-ra = ve-l& hhd-shek yim ld-ar, é- la-him vdy- ylg-ra ha-hhé-shek 
TTS pi" “pa ATION 


2 hhadh yom vity-ye-hi-vd-kér vity- ye-hi-B-r&0 


ANALYSIS. 
V. 1. p« wg a—2 with Dagesh lene § 12.7. b.; with Sheva vocal under it, 9. 
ry a.—x Tseri with » quiescent, 4. c. (x) therefore impure, 
7.4. 5—nnp with « quiescent in Hireq, 4.c.("); with Sheva 
implied, 9. 2, —riy mixed syllable, 8. 5. 
wia—2 with Dagesh lene, 12. 9, b.; 3 in simple syllable, 8.5 cr Ka- 
mets with » quiescent, 4. c. sievetore impure, 7. 5 oar also sim- 


ple syllable, 7. 5. 
DITOR with composite Sheva, Hateph Segol, 10, therefore moveable, 


4, note.—’5 to simple syllable defectively written, 6. 4-2} 
mixed syllable with © quiescent, 4.c. 
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pow PRD with T'seri, but when followed by Makkeph with Segol, 16, 2. 
—wn mixed syllable with Dag. forte, 12. 1—y simple syllable, 
7. 5.—q simple syllable with Pattah pure, 8, 5—ps with short 
Hireg, 7. c.in mixed syllable, 7. 5. 
yos mxT—) with Sheva vocal 9. 4, a, therefore moveable 4. C.—hx as above. 
— simple syllable, 7. 5. —é the same, Kamets long with Metheg, 
17. 7 with Segol short 7, g, in mixed syllable, 7. 5. 
V.2. wr vocal and moveable as above. youn as above. 
nos with Kamets long and Metheg, 19, a. mA Yodh moveable, 4. c. 
ah with py quiescent, 4. c. 
sHion—'n without Dag. lene, 12. 9.b.—5; with m moveable 4. c. and 4 


quiescent in Shuregq, 4.c. 
war Vav moveable insimple syllable, 7. 5.—s insimple syllable, 7.5. 


yen as above.—wy, point over right tooth of yw stands both for 
vowel Holem and to mark sh, 7.d. read as a simple syllable, Ado, 
— yo short Segol, 7, g, in mixed syllable, 7.5. Kaph written 
with Sheva expressed, 9. 5. 

“95->y—~dy simple syllable joined to next word by Makkeph, 19.—"55 
oa with Dag. lene, 12. 9. b. and Sheva vocal, 9. 4.—5, 4. ¢. 
pinn—h without Dagesh lene, 12. 9. b—en mixed long syllable, 7. 5. 
my) as before.—4%, 4. c.—p with Pattah furtive, 11. 

piriba—as above, v. 1.—npryya—"a with Sheva vocal, 9. 4. a.— with 

Pattah long and impure on account of implied Dagesh, 12. 3.— 
n simple syllable, therefore Segol long, 7. g —nb mixed syllable, 
therefore Segol short, 7. g.5 without Dag. lene, 12.9. b. "J B-DD 
as above, V. 2. Data him-m4, » doubled by Dag. forte, 12. 1. 
which makes the first syllable mixed, 7.5. the second is simple, 


7.5. the third mixed, 7. 5. 
V. 3. s~xei—xm with Dag. forte in », 12. 1. making the first syllable mixed, 


the second simple with quiescent», 4. c. (3). —"n mixed syllable 
with Segol short. —IT, 9.4. a. and 4. c. (4).—"\{, & Moveable, 


though not practically ‘pronounced. é 
sma5—y with Metheg, 17.¢. Pattah impure and long by reason of Dag. 


_ implied, 12. 3. Consequently the ensuing Sheva is initial and 


vocal, 9. 4. a. 
V.4. gp ini—n here in otto, 9. 2.—-my with Segol on account of Makkeph 


following, 16.2. sip-"3, 2 with Dag. lene, 12. 7. b—d7954, 3 
with Dag. lene, 12. 7.b.— "1g and 4455, 9 in the first with Dag. 


lene, 12. 7. b.and in the second without, 12. '7.b. 
V.5. nos" here isa mixed syllable with Sheva silent on account of the 


accent(* Athnach § 15), forthe ground of which see § 22. 1. 
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§ 21. Laws OF THE TONE. 


1. Tone, or tone-accent, is the peculiar stress of voice added to 
the natural sound of the syllable or syllables in which it occurs. 
The Hebrew admits less latitude in the position of the tone than 
most other languages. However numerous may be the syllables 
in any word, the tone is invariably confined to the last, or the last 
but one. In the former case, the word is technically termed Milra, 
Heb. 9457 from below, i. e. having the accent on the last or lowest 
syllable ; and in the latter Milel, Heb. 5»x> from above, i. e. on 
the higher or penult syllable. Thus novtinn2 be-ré-shith is Milra, 
having the accent on the last syllable, while DY shd-ma-yim is 
Milel, or accented on the penult. The primary and most usual 
seat of the tone, however, is on the last syllable. 

2. Asin English the accent frequently affects the sense, distin- 
guishing, for instance, between nouns and verbs, as contract and to 
contract, or words spelt alike, as désert (wilderness) and desért 
(merit), so in Hebrew the same effect is produced. Thus the word 
12" bi-nah accented on the ultimate signifies understanding, but 
the same word accented on the penultimate ni" signifies understand 
thou. So “35> qu-mi signifies my rising, but “1p rise thou. So 
132 bd-nt, with us, but 112 they did build. 

3. The natural effect of the tone is obviously to draw the whole 
force of the pronunciation forward to the point where it falls, which 
causes the preceding vowels for the most part to fall away ; just as in 
the English words dégrédation, déclirdtion, from degrade, déclare, the ad- 
dition of syllables and consequent removal of the accent changes the 
quantity of the preceeding vowels. In Hebrew however, this is more 
particularly the case in the series of syllables reckoning from the 
third from the tone backwards to the beginning of the word,whereas 
the powerful influence of the tone in its own immediate neighbor- 
hood often exerts itself upon the preceding consonant, and produces 
there what may be called a fore-tone, indicated by a long vowel 
which some consonant going before the tone either assumes in 
case it has no vowel of its own, or only supports. Thus, for 
instance, in Sp, Dips, 5o%, Wap, d&c. the true original form is 
DOP» BAP Foy “HDD 5 the consonant preceding the tone having no 
primitive vowel of its own, and therefore taking Sheva; but the 
effect of the tone on the last syllable is to create a fore-tone on the 
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penult, which is here, as usual, expressed by a (Kamets), which, as 
the most simple, easy, and natural of all the vowel-sounds, is most 
frequently employed for this purpose. In some few instances e 
(Tseri) occurs instead of a, as >p2, 225 ; but this is owing to par- 
ticular causes. On the other hand, the fore-tone vowel is wanting 
if an unusually long immutable vowel, introduced into the root in 
the course of formation, does not, on account of its power and 
protraction, admit of any but the shortest vewels in its neighbor- 
hood, as in the forms 2123, 70", "p7;- that is to say, the fore-tone 
sinks to the weakest half-vowel (Sheva) sound before these very 
emphatic vowels. 

3. Before the longer suffixed syllables the a, which was before 
in the ultimate, remains, whether accompanied by a single conso- 
nant as INT, Np (from XW, Mp), B22 (having assumed a as fore- 
tone) ; or whether a second consonant without a vowel precedes, 
as “29w, Dw (from daw; D>). On the other hand e only remains 
after two consonants, that is, in cases where a firm vowel must be 
pronounced, as 323,7733; 87°, IN; otherwise it seldom remains, 
though we have niaw ‘from pw instead of ninw, and so also D°Zd, 
b°yia, 0722 (though sing. “52 instead of ube), and some others ; 
but we have bx, and always, before suffixes, “nw, Ing, &e. 

4, Again, before suffixed tone-syllables, which assume the last 
radical, the stress of pronunciation inclines strongly to the end, so 
that a is inserted as fore-tone immediately before the tone-syllable 
especially in the regular plur. forms, as D373, ni3}Va (from 322), 
and occasionally in substantive forms in on (71); as {i738 yin3. 

5. Finally if a compound syllable or a long simple one goes 
before the consonant, preceding the tone-syllable, this of itself pro- 
duces so strong a retention of the voice that it hurries on more 
rapidly afterwards ; consequently a fore-tone is less necessary or 
natural than in the preceding cases, as 1AN3%, "BO"; means. The 
principal cases in which the forc-tone appears in these circumstan- 
ces are the following ; (1) In the verbal form 50 pH. (2) In the 
noun before a suffix syllable, as bYa>iy, Sansa, nas. (3) Before 
the terminations of the persons of verbs if the tone- syllable is a 
protracted one; but even then generally only in pause, as ANP" 
(from 877), but “238Ip75 ADI? (from S39), but PSI; WBN" (from 
Tas"), but Ji7aR>. 

6. The o-sound has not the same tendency to become fore-tone 
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vowel, as a or €; for the sound of 0, u is not near so moveable and 
fleeting as a, €; consequently an o merely long by tone remains 
only in the actual tone-syllable, not before it, as foretone. Yet the 
rare example }Z)" (instead of Zp") occurs Ruth, 2.9. 

7. The chief tone then has its proper and most native seat on 
the last syllable of a word; it can only rest on the penult on the 
express conditions that the ultimate is either a simple syllable, as 
HIN ké-thav'-ta, “N93 gd-li-thi, M=MSh iig-tov-nd ; or, if a compound 
syllable, that it has a short v-wel and follows a simple syllable, as 
WIP qo-dhesh DOAND kethd-vd-thém; no other cases are possible. But 
within the range of these conditions a large number of cases, or rather 
classes of cases, are embraced. ‘The most important of these are :— 

(@) All those words which have a furtive or auxiliary vowel 
(viz. Segol, Pattah, or Hireq) in their tinal syllable. This rule 
embraces of course that whole class of words denominated Segolate 
nouns, of which a full account is afterwards given. Such forms as 
Jon, "bo, NB, Wp, win, belong to this enumeration. 

(b) Feminines ‘ending i in h.—; as 5), nnd. 

(c) All words of the dual number, or of the dual form ; V1Z. 
DY; as DMA, BIW, DIDI, TI. 

(4) Nouns, Pronouns, and Adverbs ending in 7 or __ para- 
gogic or local; as iva, m3, M2. Common feminines in —, on 
the other heaial and all verbs ending in? -— take the tone in the 
ultimate. 

(€) Apocopated Futures in Kal and Hiphil of verbs 5*5 (§ 139) ; 
as 235) Dys, and also snhw. 

( f ) The persons of the regular verb which terminate in the 
suffixes Mm, f, "iM, M2 32; as may, “nDup, ms0p nh. On the contrary 
DAY ipbep have the aéeent on the final syllable. 

(g) Such nouns and verbs as have the following suffix endings, 
VIZ. "29 2s han 5 IN, WW; NW, AN 5 WV 

"(hy In Kal, N iphal, and Hiphil of verbs 9°» and 1° the tone falls 
upon the penult in those persons which have formative suffixes be- 
ginning with a vowel ; i.e. the suff. 7 —, °, 1— 3 a8 MBd, "2D, 
"2D. Wap. 


Note. It is to be recollected, on the other hand, that the suffixes no, =) bm, 
73 always bring down the tone on them, and thence are called grave suffixes, 
while those which do not produce this effect are called light, 
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Retraction of the tone. 


8. In the above cases, although the tone has been made to rest 
upon the penult by the influence of certain adventitious causes 
which have operated to remove it from its original place on the 
ultimate syllable, yet it may be now said to belong there ; this has 
become its established seat ; and it is not customary to speak of its 
being retracted from the last syllable to the place it now occupies. 
There are numerous cases, however, in which words that originally 
and ordinarily have the tone on the ultimate are subjected to influ- 
ences which draw it back upon the penult. Of these the following 
are the principal, in all which the retraction of the tone is owing 
to accidental causes. 


(a) When the particle (1 and), usually termed Vav Conversive 
(§ 34.) is prefixed to the future of verbs; as “28° or “ras, but 
uae J22, but Fo"; rian, but ns. 


As a necessary condition to this the last syllable must end in one of the 
radical letters of the verb, and its penult be simple not mixed. This confines 
the effect principally to the singular number ; thus from Ipp? we have Tpps 


but + WIPE remains unchanged. Sowhere the penult is mixed, TPP. (Milra), 
ppm ‘(also Milra).—In verbs ending with a quiescent, particularly m, and 


therefore not capable of having the last syllable mixed and short, the tone usu- 
ally remains on the ultimate unaffected ; as lah not RON 5 : Roo not e531; 


The following cases, and some others similar, are to be regarded as anoma- 
lous; viz. aN, 1 Kings 8. 20. nia) Gen. 5. 5. S227) 1 Sam. 10. 20. In 
R27) Gen. 4, 3, ‘the penult has the tone, though the ultimate remains long. 


(5) A peculiar emphasis in a word, whether arising from an ur- 
gent command, exhortation, entreaty, prohibition, or resolution, 
generally has the effect to draw back the tone, particularly in fu- 
tures and imperatives ; as ae) keep thyself, or take heed, mnstead 
of “WWI; AWAD thou shalt not turn away, instead of 2BH-Dx; 
hoin-by thou shalt not add, for Hpin-ds Prov. 30. 6, where the ter. 
minating vowel is absorbed on account of the strong affection of 
the speaker. So 37° he shall rule, Ps. 72. 8, for man; man shall 
be erased, Ps. 109. 18, for nna". 


(c) A word having the tone on the last syllable immediately 
followed by a monosyllable having a tone-accent, or by a dissylla- 
ble accented on the first, usually throws the tone upon the penult 
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in order to avoid the concurrence of two tone-syllables ; as ‘abn 
instead of Sa-"D1h ; 122-MbY instead of 12) NY. 
Note. A vowel which had previously fallen away on account of the acces- 


sion of a suffix is sometimes restored solely for the purpose of affording a seat 
to the tone; as 44 cPiatalg for baais) 5 Tan wa for 54. 


(2) A pause-accent produces the same effect ; as Thx for Tix ; 
w"9 for 12. For a more full account of the pause-accent, see § 22. 


§ 22. PAUSE ACCENT. 


1. Several of the more important accents enumerated above 
(§ 15), particularly Silluq (—), Athnahh (=); and Zakeph Qaton 
(—), are denominated in certain situations Pause Accents, from 
their effect in prolonging or delaying the sound of the voice on the 
tone-syllable. This influence of the pause is usually confined to a 
word closing a sentence, or part of a sentence, and gives rise to a 
new form only in certain situations; for the power of the pause 
cannot be distinctly expressed in all cases where it occurs; as 
e. g. ina monosyllabic word with a long vowel, as ba, "3, dip, 
which cannot be rendered longer by the pause. Generally indeed 
a sound long by nature remains without change, as 8723, 319. 

2. But in ordinary cases this accent has so marked an effect 
upon the forms of the words by changing their vowels as to give 
rise to a variety of what are termed pausal forms in contradis- 
tinction to usual forms. The general results may be stated as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) A vowel short by nature passes over into its homogeneous 
long sound, as Pattah into Kamets, Kamets Hateph into Holem, 
&c. Thus D7, Dz, ra" become in pause D472, Shp; Fas. 

(d) As an exception to the general rule, such forms as Jo TN 
&c. become in pause peta 27 because the original form was 272s 
773 (from 32, 473.) Tseri also in the last syllable often goes 
into Pattah, as "HD in p. “HD; Att in p. aw; Sy, inp. dye. 
This usage appears still more obvious when Segol stands appropri- 
ately in the form from which the Pattahh arises, as 277) in p. 33"; 
PASS, in p. WNTDR; HOM be in p. HOI DN 

(c) When the last syllable of a word having upon it the tone 
begins with two consonants, as 7207p, 1772" the effect ef the pause 
accent is to remove the initial vocal Sheva and introduce a new 
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vowel in its stead. This vowel is usually the long vowel homoge- 
neous with that which originally occupied its place, but was drop- 
ped in the course of flexion, as 
nobp Cova), msdr (adr), 357 (Sp) 
inp.myp maby ap 


In this case it is to be understood that the tone goes of course 
with the pause. 


(a) The pause falling upon simple vocal Sheva substitutes 
Segol, as . 
OB, Obs MEIN) HME BE 
in p. "23; (7) NY ALB B22 


(e) Falling upon a composite Sheva it substitutes the corres- 
ponding long vowel, as | 
"3 OM WIZ, 979, but »gn ° 
in p. “REZ? ET 
(f) Im certain cases, contrary to prevailing usage, the effect of 
the pause is to draw back the tone to the penult; especially in 
words spoken with emphasis, as in one’s addressing another, or in 
exclamations, as | 
say, “Sa MN NDS 
in p. “oR, “Swe Ny hy 


(2) In the case of the suffix 7 the final vowel (.) is frequently . 
retracted by the pause to the preceding letter, converting the sylla- 
ble from a simple to a mixed, as 

[hh APR Pypw 
in’p. 2%» ‘JRX. ‘20, and regularly in the par- 
ticles 
52 TD TES TDR | 

(%) The pause accent sometimes restores a letter which had 
_ been dropped, as well as a vowel, particularly in Lamed He verbs, 
as 

Wa, 1D? Ww 
in p. MPD Wy Wg 


4 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 23. CONSONANT AND VOWEL CHANGES, AND OTHER PECULIARITIES. 


Preliminary Remarks.—There isa strong tendency in all languages, for the 
sake of euphony, to effect various changes in the structure of words by the as- 
similation, elision, addition, or transposition of letters. As certain vowels and 
consonants would, in particular situations, occasion sounds so difficult of utter- 
ance, or so grating to the ear, as to be at once painful] to both speaker and 
hearer, changes are introduced into the constitution of words, which at first 
sight appear to be anomalous, and give great trouble to the learner until the 
laws by which they are regulated are understood. In no language, except per- 
haps the Arabic, is this more strikingly the case than in Hebrew. The prin- 
ciples and rules, therefore, laid down in this part of the grammar, though 
somewhat complicated and tedious, will be found of indispensable importance 
to a correct knowledge of the language ; and when once they are mastered, the 
irksomeness of the study is vastly relieved. "What at first appeared a mass of 
misshapen anomalies resolves itself into the obvious proprieties of a fixed and 
scientific system, the developement of which can scarcely fail to be followed 
out with all the interest of a process of demonstrative reasoning. 


§ 24. coNSONANT CHANGES. 


1. Commutation. Since all consonants differ only in degree, a 
sound can easily be commuted for another bordering upon it. This 
is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew, where there is comparatively 
but little firmness in the letters, causing the same, word to appear 
in quite different forms, as "PY, Pd, ‘ab to conceal. This is owing 
partly to the historical progressive modification of sounds, as de- 
pendent upon the action of the human organs on language, the gen- 
eral effect of which is to substitute the weaker and softer for the 
harder and rougher; partly upon the influence of formation and 
meaning in the roots; and partly upon casual changes produced by 
the near affinity of sounds, whether of those peculiar to the Hebrew, 
or to its cognate dialects. Accordingly, 

a) The T-sounds are easily changed into the S-sounds, as they 
are nearly related, and in thig change the distinction of each indi- 
vidual sound of the former class is preserved in the latter, n being 
changed into 0, or more obscurely into 0, as "OB for "DB interpret. 
ation, from "hb to interpret, Eccles. 8. 1; 1 into 3, as 433 for ‘437; 
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and vice versa 207 gold, Chal. for 2nt Heb. ; » into 7, as "¥3 for 
“ns. Some changes of this sort have become permanently fixed in 
Hebrew from a very ancient period, as the pronoun Mt zeh, Ara- 
maic di, related to the German da, and the Greek ¢o (Latin tu), 
in which the T (D)-sound is undoubtedly primitive. A reaction, 
however, is occasionally observable when the T-sounds again pre- 
dominate, as nn instead of D7n (Xapatcw—=yaparrw ) Ex. 32. 16. 
This is still more frequent in Aramaic.—Again, the stronger sibil- 
ants change repeatedly into the softer ones, viz. 7 into 1, as prx to 
cry, YD» to exult, "¥¥ to be little, into Py, 139, "91; and Y and w intod 
(@) as pny, 723, and }Pz into pm, Od¥, IPD or EW ; so Ti 7D coat 
of mail, and {i770 Jer. 46. 4. 012 to act basely, for via. The 
liquids “, 2, , are more irregular in their softening, so that 5, as 
being harder and rougher, is not unfrequently changed, in the later 
periods of the language, into >, as ni25x (of doubtful etymology) 
Is. 13. 22. for nizany, and a to make bright, into Snzn. So 
we find both md and M3w3, PnIOB (once PAI) for Larenpiov, 
tno for Din to tremble, bow and yw to persecute, “Ma and ya to try. 
The harder Gutturals too are gradually softened, especially » into 
m, as DNND suddenly, from 9B a moment, axh to abominate, from ah, 
and 5x3 to defile, from 533. 

b) Different shades of meaning in the roots give rise to mani- 
fold variations in the sounds, as 702, 003, seldom 0h} to destroy ; 203 
Dw, 2 to blow, nv and mep to be hard. As there is usually a 
clear definite distinction of meaning. connected with these changes, 
so it may be remarked, that the derived, remote, more limited sense 
has usually the softer sound, as 919 to shut up, "30 rather to stop up ; 
may to slaughter, mat to sacrifice ; 03 to pour, 502 used rather of cast- 
ing metal or of a libation ; mx} to be beautiful, nx" to be suitable. , 

(c) Of the casual the following are specific instances; Heb. 
nym to wander, Aram. 190 Ezek. 13.10; Heb. “15 to scatter, Aram. 
“12 only in Daniel. So yiat7y and ya" (proper name) Is. 15. 2, 9. 
wp and 2! to escape, (but 25’ always); 13, 23, 93 back. 

(4) Among the quiescents (ny) commutation is very frequent, 
particularly where the pronunciation of the word is not materially 
affected by the change, as D°ND3 or DNA rags, INF or 3715 Doeg, 
Jou or 21 to go, RMD or AMP baldness, Rp or NP" collection, 
NI or WIN head, 193 or 133 to reveal, WN or Fw the first. 

Of further changes of 1 into “ see § 26. 11. 
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2. Elision. As the voice is naturally most hurried and rapid at 
the beginning of a word in the first sound and first syllable, and as 
all kinds of prefixes to the root are consequently most rapidly pro- 
nounced, it therefore happens that very weak sounds loosely con- 
nected are occasionally lost before the stronger syllable, as pron. 
m2 we for 12728; so D1 produce for 3127, 8" elevation for x*iD3. 
So also occasionally at the end of a word the sound of the very 
liquid and nasal } is obscured and lost, as 473% (name of a place) 
for 7173/2, and, according to some, 13720" for yy the original ter- 
mination. In like manner the Latin has Plato for the Greek TIAaruv, 
Apollo for Avoddwv. 

3. Prosthesis. On the other hand, a word is inclined to 
begin with vowels, if the first consonant easily admits of such soft- 
ening. Accordingly, where the first consonant is without a vowel, 
the short e (-) is sometimes assumed in Hebrew, especially with 
sibilants, which are strongly disposed to it, seldomer with liquids 
and mutes, but always only in isolated substantives or adverbs, as 
MDZ and MIZE foot-chain; »i7% and (more rarely) SITEN arm ; 

SOEN finger, ‘Sous cluster, D278 form, where the Guttural " seems to 

be the cause of a (-) fore (.,), and pans yesterday for 5m Job, 8. 9. 
This also takes place, though still more rarely, before a consonant 
disposed to it, with a firm vowel following, as b°pt and b°pIs chains, 
Jer. 40. 1. 

4. Assimilation. Where two different consonants concur at the 
end of a preceding close compound syllable, one sound is easily 
changed into the other more important one, and the softer, more 
attrited the language becomes, the more frequently does this take 
place. In this case, as a general rule, the first sound is changed 
_into or assimilated to the second, which must necessarily be a firm 
sound, a mute, or a sibilant, while the first is one of the softer, 
weaker class. Thus 31s most easily and frequently thus resolved, 
as 03" for 032", HN) for H2n2, Mya for nya; nM for m0; much sel- 
domer >, as Tp" "and np? for npe and npds, m3D for M329 ; “ very 
rarely, as NOD for ROD which is the form of the word in Syriac and 
Arabic ; and 3 only in a few foreign words, as "52 for 175, Gr. 
Aapwadec, lamps. This usage is very frequent and almost regular 
with the prefix syllable nn before a very kindred consonant, as “2°35 
for "BINN; WNT for “oH; wann for Danny; yet variant from this 
we find painn Judg. 19. 22. In almost all cases of this kind the 
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absorbed or assimilated letter is compensated by Dagesh forte in the 
following consonant, but from the principle stated § 12. 3. it is evi- ° 
dent that such compensation cannot be indicated at the end of words ; 
consequently it fails in such cases as 4X (for §28), 3 (for N72), no 
(for MIM), where a furtive vowel would stand in the full form, but 
reappears whenever accession accrues to the word, as 1D his anger, 
ina his daughter, &c. 

All languages discover more or less the same tendency towards the assimi- 
Jation of consonant sounds, particularly such as are kindred in their own na- 
ture. Thus in Greek, cunpayos, v\AauBavw, svpparru, for cvrpaxos, cvvrAapBavw, 


cvvearrw ; and Lat. colligo, committo, corripio, illustris, pellucidus, for conligo, 
conmitto, conripio, inlustris, perluctdus. In the Heb. phrase xb 7X7 and he 


said, no, 1 Kings 11. 22, it would seem that the Dagesh forte was intended to 
indicate that the 4, though the words are written separate, is to be considered 
as coalescing with the 4, and the words to be pronounced vd-yémel-l6. Cases of 
this kind are rare in the printed text, but in many Heb. MSS. are said to be 
more frequent. This is strikingly accordant with Arabic usage. In like man- 
ner in some ancient Greek inscriptions rnp pnrepa is found written for rnv pnrepa, 
Tod Aoyor for tov doyov, &c. 

5. Transposition. In order to facilitate the pronunciation in niet 
cases of concurrent sounds, a T at the end of a syllable followed by 
an S changes places with it, because it is easier to pronounce ST 
than TS ; and the T-sound must then always accommodate itself to 
the accompanying sibilant ; consequently we have >inony for >>ionn, 
~anwn for "awh, PIs for pizon. In vwoiwnn Jer. 49. 3, the 
transposition is avoided in order to prevent the too great concur. 
rence of T-sounds. Other instances of transposition, which belong, | 
however, more properly to lexicography than grammar, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. 203 for 220 to be foolish, 203 for H22 a lamb, 502 for 
mp3 to breathe, “Z for VW to break out, pas for pes to sigh, ni"w3 for 
ninny valleys ; and in some cases a letter is transposed to another 
syllable, as T7129 for 7219 wickedness, mg3i for 732 a garment. 


§ 25. oF THE GUTTURALS AND RESH, AND THE VOWEL CHANGES 
OCCASIONED BY THEM. 


1. The Gutturals constitute a class of letters in many respects 
peculiar to the Shemitic languages, which, from their vocal proper- 
ties, necessarily exercise a powerful influence upon the forms of 
words. In their enunciation they propel a softer or harder breath- 
ing from the chest, according as the breath comes forth pure and un- 
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interrupted, or grates, as it were, against the organs of the dhiroae 
and calls them into action. If the breath flows quite pure, as in x, 
there arises merely a gentle aspiration, inaudible without a vowel, 
and answering to the spirttus lenis of the Greeks. If the breath is 
more sharply propelled against the organs, the sound will be the pure 
but harder aspirate n (4), answering at the beginning of a word to 
the Greek spiritus asper. If the aspiration be still stronger, there 
arise the weaker > (gh) and the stronger Mn (ch or hh), two very 
rough guttural sounds bordering closely on the firmer consonants g, 
&, q, but pronounced deeper than g and k, and impinging upon the 
epiglottis less than g. 

2. Viewed as aspirates the Gutturals approximate much more 
nearly to the vowels than to the other consonants, and in regard to 
their pronunciation there is no difficulty when they are accompa- 
nied by full vowels, as D>, "Vax, poin; but where, according to 
usual analogy, a consonant would be pronounced without a vowel, 
that is, with simple Sheva, the Gutturals, from the very nature of 
their sounds, assume somewhat of a vocalic enunciation, which is 
expressed by the composite Shevas ; thus while 6"5%/a exhibits sim- 
ple Sheva under its first letter, the Guttural in D"piay, an analogous 
form, takes Hateph Pattah. See § 10. 

3. This grand peculiarity of the Gutturals, their taking the com.. 
posite instead of simple Sheva, holds invariably zn the beginning of 
a syllable, but at the end of a mixed syllable after a short vowel sim- 
ple Sheva very frequently occurs, as "7972, D2. IW, ANNI; more 
especially if the next begins with Yod, as 77, nnn, Diya. 

.4, When a Guttural with a composite Sheva is preceded by a 
letter under which simple Sheva, or its substitute short Hireq, would 
properly stand, such preceding letter takes the short vowel corres- 
ponding with the composite Sheva. Consequently, 


-., | will require the prece- [ -+ as Spy" (=P3") 
ding letter to be point- as Wind wie? ) 
j ed with | as Sond ("202) 


Ts 

The reason of this usage, which generally takes place only in syllables be- 
fore the tone, is derived from the same physical considerations with that of the 
punctuation of the Gutturals themselves. The slightest experiment will satisfy 
any one that it is not possible to pronounce with ease a succession of strongly 
dissimilar vowel sounds, as for instance in the combination of yt-h4-z-2-d-kodv. 
There will necessarily, in rapid ce aa be a coalescence or amalgamation 
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of sound: such as is indicated by the corresponding vowel-signs in the table just 
given. It is to be remarked, however, that this usage never takes place either 
in the last syllable of a word, or in the tone syllable, since though we have 
nynw, 97 yet we never meet with npnw, Pb iaial simply for the reason that 


after the tone accent the voice naturally hurries forward. Indeed we not unfre- 
quently find the composite Sheva dispensed with ina syllable of this kind, even 
when in the course of flexion it has lost the tone, as pp yaw ; but when followed 


by 5 the other mode of pointing is more common, as yy Tt 


5. When a Guttural, however, thus pointed is immediately fol- 
lowed by a simple Sheva, the composite Sheva is dissolved, and only 
the vowel-part remains; as 1729" instead of 79237, which would 
make an impossible syllable. So nap) instead of nem ; W2DB in- 
stead of ODB. In this case, however, the resulting vowel never has 
the tone, as the power of the pronunciation remains with the former 
original vowel. 

6. As the Gutturals, from the position of the organs in enuncia- 
tion, have a strong affinity for the a-sound and an equally strong re- 
pugnance to the z-sound, it therefore happens that a Guttural at the 
end of a syllable preceded by short Hireq, causes such Hireq to be 
changed either to Segol or Pattah, both which are more compatible 
with this species of sound. Thus we have 357) instead of BORE 
aor instead of 34; 1719" instead of 94. The same is fre- 
quently, though not uniformly, the case with 1; as m1 he saw, for 
TT37 (TTA) 5 WaT he embittered, for "27 ; O™ he fled, for NO" or 
1D". It is, moreover, because of this native discordance between 
the sounds of 7 and wu ("_ and 4) anda, that they never appear as 
Hateph-vowels, but that e and o universally occur. 


Indeed the strong affinity of the Gutturals for Pattah, especially in 
final syllables, frequently causes this vowel to appear before them when no 
other reason can be assigned for its occurrence; as yw instead of ba v1 


instead of wT a7" for 357", mo for mas, m3 for ry): When, however, 


the final vowel i is immutable and cannot be excluded, Patiah furtive is inserted 
before the Guttural; as yyw, ray, &. 


7. In syllables ending with two consonants, where the Guttural 
in the middle is not so free, and especially with hard n, the Sego- 
Jate pronunciation usually remains, as 0132, Dr); but the final e (, ) 
is always changed into a (- )ina Segolate form as soon as ever the 
penultimate e (.,. has been changed before the Guttural into a (- )s 
because the second vowel is generally made to be only an echo of 
the first, as DB (DH), WP] (192), WA (773). See this more fully 
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explained under the head of Segolate Nouns. Cases sometimes oc- 
cur where final or penultimate Gutturals attract the whole vowel- 
power of the word to themselves, 02, D3!a, NTP, but most of all with 
the weak 8, as “ND, NNW, INT. — 

8. A distinguishing character of the Gutturals is, that they are 
incapable of reduplication ; hence the insertion of Dagesh forte in 
these letters is precluded, even where it is analogically due, as in 
ys2 for y-83; Jua for Pua, &c. These are called cases of implied 
Dagesh.* But in order to compensate for this omission the prece- 
ding vowel is lengthened, as pia for "Wa ; Wa for Wa; 48 for ya. 

In many cases this compensative lengthening of the preceding vowel 
is dispensed with; as nm instead of nmi; nama instead of ner: The 
Pattah, however, or any other short vowel thus situated is to be considered as 
long, as it stands before an implied Dagesh. § 25. 8. 

9. In cases where analogy would require reduplication, a Gut- 
tural with Kamets or Hateph Kamets is very prone, for the sake of 
euphony, to take Segol instead of Pattah or Kamets immediately 
before it, as HN, HANH, 1209, TNE, D“wING, instead of Hob, o-0n, 
mana, Thx, pI. This is probably owing to the fact that soft ¢ 
{Segol) was regarded as an easier sound to the language before the 
concurrence of a Guttural and long a (Kamets) than either that of 
Pattah or Kamets. 


Note. The following are exceptions to this rule; viz. PINT ; boual pon, &c. 
The word 331 is anomalous, being probably put for ‘191. 


10. When He (*) stands at the beginning of a word immediately 
before another Guttural, it not unfrequently takes Pattah instead of 
Hateph Pattah, the concurrence of the two Gutturals causing the 
fleeting vowel sound to be somewhat more full and distinct ; hence 


SET 907 instead of = S390 


Sn és | spiny 
nian “ nibnnt 
Denn “ pbnn | 
Hemp « aaa 


Thus too in the same situation Aleph (%) takes sometimes Tseri 


* That the doubling of the Resh, however, is not absolutely impracticable 
appears from the following cases; nap Ezek. 16. 4, Tw Prov. 3. 8, nnn ERY, 
14. 10. 
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instead of Hateph Segol, and sometimes Holem instead of Hateph 
Kamets, as 


san instead of f yvaN 
OVI 6 CAIN 
“HTK 6 “TR 
oN “ he 
Dri «abr 


§ 26. oF THE QUIESCENTS AND THE VOWEL CHANGES OCCASIONED BY 
THEM. 


I. Of & and 4. 


1. Of these two letters, considered as Gutturals, it has been al- 
ready remarked (§ 25. 1.), that they are the weakest of .the whole 
class, amounting in fact to little more than simple breathings. The 
consequence is, they frequently lose their sound altogether, and are 
thus brought into the class of Quiescents, in which character they 
are subject to several peculiarities that require to be fully treated. 

2. The degree of their vocality or aspiration depends mainly 
upon their position in a word or syllable. At the beginning of a 
word the aspirate is most strongly and distinctly audible, as there is 
no impediment whatever to the sound, as in 7728, 278, 427; but in 
other positions the utterance is less easy, and leads to the effort to 
suppress the sound of the aspirate by drawing back its accompany- 
ing vowel, or Hateph-vowel, attaching it to the preceding consonant, 
and lengthening it if short. Thus, 


noag instead of myd jie instead of yise4 
PROM pxen “Na ‘“ ia 
DUDA rT DAWN mew 66 nro 
DREN 66 puna TINS 66 naNe 


and as letters not sounded come naturally to be omitted in writing, 
hence 720 for 7OND (ORD), IM for Tw, "NEA for “Hxza. So 
also in respect to m, as 125 for 13275, Jone for bam}, sah for 7, 
a°ypd for apm). At the end of a syllable the aspiration of the 
weaker Gutturals %, 11, easily becomes too feeble to be distinctly au- 
dible after the accompanying vowel; so that the vowel is uttered 
without the clear aspirate after it. But this is very rare in sylla- 
bles before the tone, because the Guttural there can easily facilitate 
its utterance by assuming composite Sheva (§ 25. 3.); but in cer- 
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tain combinations of rather frequent occurrence, & is rendered for 
the most part mute, as “vax> for 7785, M1? for M83, nb) for Peo}, 
p°pINo for DPINN, Mw for raza. In this case the vowel, accord- 
ing to § 26. 2, is regularly lengthened. 

3. The usual effect of this law of quiescence, as we have just ob- 
served, is to lengthen the previously short vowel ; but a remarkable 
exception to this occurs in regard to the word “378 Lord with its 
prefixes, ag “371, "SIND, WIND, FIINS, TIN, &c. Yet this usage 
is not uniform, as we find }i7%2, "J7%2 in the construct state, 
as also always 12°38), 1273781, DITITND. The peculiarity was prob. 
ably intended as a distinction of the holy name of God, as ni"), 
iTi"2, &c. present the same anomaly. A similar usage obtains also 
in the case of the words mip? (instead of DS?), maxon, and a 
few others, of which we can only say that it is in marked contrariety 
to the general laws of the vowel combinations. 

4. He (7) never quiesces except at the end of a word. Whenever, 
therefore, in consequence of final accession it comes to stand in the 
middle of a word, and where it cannot quiesce, it is for the most 
part exchanged for Yod or Tav; as "33 for the analogical mma ; 
mI" 33 for nitisa; nda for mda ; mindy for nmb3. Sometimes it is 
entirely thrown away; as aby for amb 5 an for ima. See § 26.3. 


II. Of 1 and *. 


1. The consonants formed by the anterior organs, from the back 
part of the palate to the edge of the lips, are firmer than the Guttu- 
rals, and their sounds therefore more distinct and audible. These 
sounds, however, instead of being abrupt and hard, are rather drawn 
out, flowing, melting, and therefore easily lost and resolved. Of 
these the letters 4 (v) and \ (jy) stand closely related to the vow- 
els 2 (00) and 2 (ee), i. e. to} and °, in origin, pronunciation, and 
reciprocal change ; their sounds being in fact nothing more than 
those voWel-sounds hardened, by a slight change in the action of the 
organs (§7. 2.), into consonants. Consequently u (7) and 7(*,) 
become hardened on suitable occasions to v (1) and j (*), and on the 
other hand » and j are as easily resolved, by softening, into u andz ; 
for which reason they are often not improperly termed by gramma- 
rians semivowels. As j () however is somewhat harder and firmer 
than » (1), it has happened that in many formations necessarily re- 
quiring a consonant, particularly at the beginning of words and syl- 

( 
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lables, 1 has been supplanted by *%, as 3357 for 221, 830 for 87, TB%T 
for sbann, &c., on which is founded a elassifestion of verbs Pe Yod, 
§ 42. An exception to this occurs in the case of some few 
nouns, as 1", “¥1, 327, T2). 

2. The general rule in regard to these sounds, which float, as it 

were, between vowel and consonant, is, that they become hardened 
into consonants wherever the vowel sound cannot maintain itself. 
Consequently this occurs at the beginning of syllables, and more es. 
pecially at the beginning of words, because, as no syllable in Hebrew 
can begin with a vowel sound (§ 9. 1.), they must when occu- 
pying that place be pronounced immediately before such a sound, 
and therefore retain their consonant power, as 12, 507, 339, D2", 
131. Yet there are some cases even here where 1 and“ begin, at 
least, to throw off their consonant and assume their vowel sound, as 
copulative 1 v° for instance before another labial 2, 5, 1, as ja}, 
22, and before every consonant not having a firm vowel, 1. e. with 
Sheva, as 42723", "0n7. Here analogy would require 27231, “01 
(§ 27. 8.), but the 1, instead of taking the heterogeneous Hireq, 
is resolved into its own appropriate vowel 4. 
"8, When‘ or * having Sheva are preceded by a heterogeneous 
vowel, as 1 by a (1-)) a (1,)) @ (1), 2 (1. -)3 or by a (7 -), 4 (75) 
o (71), u (“1 and ",), they naturally give rise, as we have before re- 
marked (§ 18. 2.), to a mixed dipthongal sound, as “n130, 4p, 130, 
Sh, tx, Ma, a, "799 and "23. These sounds are indeed sometimes 
retained, as in the words now cited, and in 0°3°723 1 Chron. 12. 2. 
pyo"e Hos. 7. 2. and elsewhere, yet as the language generally aims 
to avoid them, resolution for the most part takes place. The expe- 
dient for this is twofold, according as it is desired to retain the vowel 
or the consonant sound; it being always understood that the vowel 
so retained instead of the consonant is immutably long. At the end 
of words, moreover, 7 1s often substituted for 1 and “ when they cease 
to be consonants, which m however is not pronounced, but stands 
without a vocal sign to indicate that the word properly terminates, 
not in a consonant, but in a vowel sound, as 753 for 753, m3 for 
D3", 1723 for 53.—The method adopted is the following ; : either 

(a) The Vowel is made by contraction to conform to the Quies.- 
cent, i. e. av (1.) and iv (1,) go into o (4) or u (4), and aj (7. into 
e(.) ort (.), as 2°in for 2H, nin for Nye, Tet for I3y, nia 
for niai2, 723 for n33, n“a for Na, Py for 12. Or, 
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(5) The Quiescent conforms to the vowel, i.e. av (1) and qj (*.) 
go into 4 (,), and iv (1,) into 7 (.), as 94 for 153 or "23, Mow for 
128, wa for wy, NV for ny. 

4, When the letters 1 and “ occur with vowels in the middle of 

words their native tendency to softening or resolution is facilitated 
by their position, as the vowel which remains can easily attach it- 
self to the preceding consonant ; hence a contraction or syncope 
sometimes takes place similar to that in the Latin of amasti for 
amavistt, mi for mihi, or in the English Pil for I will. The semi- 
vowel is in this case very often elided, and the resulting vowel for 
the most part lengthened, as Dp for BX, 270 for an, D°pi for apa, 
3°06 for a"100, mw for m7, "2 for 3232. 
. 5 From some indications it would appear that the with Hireq 
at the beginning of words had so weak a sound as to approximate 
very closely to a vowel, so that in all probability S37" was pro- 
nounced more nearly like Israel than Yzsrael, just as the Sept. ren- 
ders Ioaax for poz, and Iovda for m7. Accordingly when stand- 
ing at the beginning of a word either with Hireq or Sheva, it is very 
prone to lose its consonant power and resolve itself into the ¢-sound 
with any prefix which may happen to be placed before it, as "7, 
"37a; Pay Pava; Ts, Poe 5 1225, n29%1; nop, nopyd. 

6. The leading cases in which 1 and * maintain themselves as con- 
sonants are, (1) When a reduplicated consonant follows, as 3)°nn, 
which enables them to hold their vowel more firmly (§ 9. 7). 
(2) When they are themselves to be doubled by the necessities of 
formation, as 721", &°). This is avoided when practicable, and > 
when unavoidable 4 is usually changed into *. (8) If an immutable 
long vowel precedes, as 1719, 702; although in this case kindred 
vowels may unite before 1 and “ become consonants, as M>5¥, N29, 
may. (4) When a Guitural follows, as Miz, 543, nm, 1, or even 
goes before, as Tw8, bInv’a, Mw. (5) In forms of the Segolate 
kind having a under the first consonant ; for in this case the short 
auxiliary vowel (§ 8. 7.) easily intrudes in consequence of the firm 
nature of these forms, before the last consonant, whereby 7 and * 
are better sustained as consonants, as n/a, 72, 1¥2. When the aux- 
iliary vowel has for particular reasons fallen away the rest of the vo- 
calization generally remains, as 870, 871; yet even here the resolu- 
tion sometimes occurs, as 8"j.—As a singular exception to the 
general rule, 1 has remained as consonant after a discordant vowel 
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in the ancient root 130 or 130 to rest, probably to distinguish it from 
m0 to draw out, and © in p57" 1 Chron. 12. 2, and p7"a"% Hos. 
7. 12. ) 

7. At the end of triliteral syllables 1 and “ can by no means be 
sounded as consonants, as they are then utterly destitute of support, 
and must necessarily be pronounced as vowels. Indeed *, which is 
the most frequent here, attracts the tone of the syllable so strongly 
to its Hireq, that the vowel sound of the first consonant entirely 
disappears, as “20 (730), “3 (7»), “7 (4M from ma), in which 
last case the Sheva originally due by § 27. 8. under the first Yod 
is restored, because that belonging to 4 has been lost by quiescence. 
In such words however as "72", 172 (773); the o-spund, which is gen- 
erally more permanent in its nature, does not so easily suffer itself 
to be expelled. On the other hand, as soon as ever a vowel becomes 
audible after such a 4 or “, they again resume their consonant power, 
as 7, nT nizp. 


’ 


CHAPTER II. 
§ 27. VOWEL CHANGES IN GENERAL. 


1. A distinguishing peculiarity of the Hebrew is the numerous 
changes which the forms of words undergo, especially in the pro- 
cess of inflection, by reason of the commutations and rejections of 
the vowels, and the consequent breaking up and re-creation of syl- 
lables. These are for the most part effected by the operation of the 
tone, the removal of which from its primary seat is necessarily ac- 
companied by the lengthening or shortening, or complete disappear- 
ance, of some or all of the original vowels. This is in fact the 
rationale of a very large proportion of the vowel changes in Hebrew, 
and it is in perfect analogy with the operation of the same cause in 
our own and other languages. Let the word declaim, for instance, 
be changed into déclamation, and it is obvious that the original long 
vowels at once become short in consequence of the natural tendency 
of the voice to hurry over the preceding syllables, and expend its 
stress upon that on which the accent falls. If we suppose this 
change in the quantity of the vowels to be represented by appropriate 
signs to the eye, it will convey an accurate idea of the effects pro- 
duced from this cause upon the forms of Hebrew words. In con- 
sidering, therefore, the influence exerted from this source upon syl- 
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lables and vowels, it becomes necessary to advert to an important 
distinction of the vowels as mutable and immutable. In denominating, 
however, certain vowels mutable, and certain others immutable, 
it is not to be understood that the terms hold true absolutely and 
universally of either class. Both are subject to exceptions, and yet 
the usage in regard to both is on the whole so fixed and prevailing 
as to lay a sufficient ground for the classification, which accordingly 
we do not hesitate to‘adopt. 


2. Immutable Vowels.—The vowels which are most properly 
thus denominated, from their almost invariably resisting change, are 

(2) aes in which a homogeneous semi-vowel quiesces, as 
Ri, 7.57.) 14,515 @ g. im the words tun, 55°, 1°, dip, pip. The 
rule “ good though the quiescent letters may have fallen out in 
writing, as 09 for Gx, Moa for mw, Say for 512%. The principal 
exceptions to the rule are the following: Kamets is lost in such 
words as 82, MRA; 123, 1Nd3; Hireq in Hiph. S-py, HIVPT is al- 
together rejected, ‘and in the Future and Imperative changed into its 
equivalent Tseri, as Sy)" for aos, popn for S“»pt ; Holem dis- 
appears in NZI, “NZI 5 the long impure vowels are sometimes ex- 
changed for each other, as diva pl. peor, or for long or short pure 
ones, as Imp. 2d pers. masc. b'p, Qd- pers. pl. fem. Mvap; 5573, 
const. “PTA; ; Ip", tone retract. pp™1. It would seem from the 
changes above exhibited that the language regarded the vowels u and 
2 as shorter than o and e. 

(5) Short vowels in mixed syllables before Dagesh forte; as 
ad, “MED, p32 ; also in the first of two mixed syllables, as nnd", 
ax, We. To this again there are some exceptions, as NhM, in 
pause } nin, &c. 

c) Those vowels after which a Dagesh forte should properly 
stand, but which on account of a Guttural has fallen out ; as Sa—""In 
for Sy"; Pla for 773. 


3. Mutable Vowels.—As Kamets, Tseri, and Holem often appear 
without their respective quiescents, they, together with the short 
Pattah, Segol, Hireq, Kamets Hateph, and Kibbuts, constitute the 
class of mutable vowels, i. e. such as are liable to commutation or 
rejection from the influence of final increment, removal of tone, re- 
gimen, euphony, &c. 

4. Synopsis of Vowel Changes.—As a ecient rule, the changes 
of vowels for each other are limited to the respective classes to 
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which they belong, as stated § 7. 2,3. Consequently as each long 
mutable vowel has one or more corresponding short ones for which 
it may be exchanged, and vice versy, therefore we find, in the 


LONG VOWELS, 


Pattah generally ~ (-) 

Kamets (,) shortened into 4 Segol sometimes (.) 
Hireq rarely (-) 

| ; Segol generally (-) 
Tseri (..) és into < Hireq often ) 
Pattah rarely si) 

; oo Kamets Hateph generally (,) 

Holem (1)... § oie ; Kibbuts seldom (.) 


SHORT VOWELS, 


, lengthened into Kamets generally (+) 
Pattah (-) shortened into Hireq occasionally (-) 
; Kamets often +) 

Segol (..) lengthened into © Tseri often ts 
(-) 


Hireq (.) - « into Tseri generally 
-, Kamets Hateph(,) « into _Holem occasionally (4) 

: : Holem generall | 

Kibbuts (.) « = into Shureq ar ce y (° 

5. Upon inspection of the above table it will be observed that 
the vowel changes are not always direct but often oblique ; that is, 
they are not uniformly exchanged for their appropriate opposites, as 
Kamets for Pattah, Tseri for Segol, Holem for Kamets Hateph, dic. ; 
but often for those of merely a kindred sound, as 4 for é, 2 for 3, 6 for 
ti, &c. Of these pecuharities at will be proper to give a more de. 
tailed account. 

(4) In a mixed syllable (,.) from which the tane has beon re. 
moved, Pattah from an original Kamets frequently goes into. Segol 
(.-) as if it were considered a somewhat shorter sound, as D3" for 
p27" from 92; 4228 for 422K from F22K; SRP for Saprms. Es. 
pecially is this the case before a Guttural with an implied Dagesk 
in it and Kamets under it, as 4 for THR; Jit; Mp (for DAD); 
and so usually with mn. With m and » Segol occurs in order to 
give more distinctness to the sound of the several Gutturals, as 
mein for pin, jie for 2m. Before x and‘ where no Dagesh is 
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implied, Kamets for the most part remains, as niaxh, 7 Rn (though 
occasionally 777), S"p Ww. So also in syllables ending originally 
- in two vowelless consonants, as 235 for 222 from 393, 537 for 53" 
from 93" (Fut. Apoc. Hiph. from nda). 

(5) A still more remarkable, though rare, change is that of (, 
into (, .), as 22°27 for D3N7 from by, Ta for 172, N72" from he 
bho 71 from orw7. 

6. The dominant law, as already remarked, which governs the 
vowel-changes in Hebrew is, that the accession of syllables at the end 
of a word causes either a change or rejection of tts original vowels. 
These accessions or augments which arise either in consequence of 
personal or plural ending or of pronominal suffixes, may be consid- 
ered as of two sorts ; one commencing with a vowel, and which may 
be termed asyllabic; the other with a consonant, which may be 
termed syllabic.* As to the effect of such accession, it is obvious 
that upon any asyllabic augment being postfixed to a word, the ter- 
minating consonant of such word must be taken in order to enounce 
it, otherwise it will remain silent; it being contrary to the laws of 
syllabication for any vowel to begin a syllable (§ 9. 1). If, for in- 
stance, we attach the asyllabic augment b°., the plural masc. termi- 
nation, to any word as "3 pure, we must necessarily take the. last 
letter to enounce it, as D"73 bd-rim. If the augment be syllabic, — 
though the vowels are often affected by it, this breaking up of syl- 
lables does not take place, as 12, D292; >yp, omdep. In words of 
more than one syllable these final increments cause very marked and 
important changes in the forms. Thusin the const. pl. and suffixed 
forms "2% words of, and 02"431 your words, a still further change 
has taken place, leaving none of the original vowels remaining. So 
in the verb Sy he killed we have the 2d pers. pl. masc. DHIDP ye 
have killed, and the suffixed Inf. y20p your killing. 


7. As every short vowel is, by § 8. 3, 4, dependant on and sup- 
ported by a mixed syllable only, it must consequently immediately 
disappear if the compound syllable is broken up by the carrying on 
ef the second consonant to another syllable, as 533°, 1273", where 
the > having entirely changed its relation to the syllable the short 


* The reason of these terms is obvious. A vowel cannot commence a syl- 
lable in Hebrew (§ 9. 1.), hence augments thus commencing are termed asyl- 
wah those commencing with a consonant are, for a similar reason, termed 
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vowel falls away. But a short vowel, if supported by the tone, may 
remain even in a simple syllable, as 12a instead of M27, 137272 
instead of non 42. See $8. 3,4. The effect of the euphonic Metheg 
is often the same as that of a tonic accent in sustaining a short 
vowel, as 7x) for P85 “navn for “HPT : Jenn : WED 5 bin Ip. 

8. Whenever a vowel falls away, Sheva, either simple or com- 
posite, which in its very nature denotes the absence of a vowel 
(§ 9. 2.), comes of course in its place, as in the instances above ;_ but 
in case two successive vowels fall away (§ 27. 11.), as this would 
make an impossible syllable, short Hireq is usually employed instead 
of the first, as "23, pl. p" 27, const. "25 instead of "27; NPT, 
np tz instead of np. But if one of the two vowelless letters be a 
Guttural, the supplied vowel is Pattah or Segol for the reason given 
(§ 25. 6.), as pl. psw2x, const. "DI ; bPZN, const. “pert. In other 
cases, however, besides those of the Gutturals, Pattah appears re- 
turning from a primitive a, as "79" (from 79%, orig. 437) and "33% 
(from 3292, orig. J’); and where o is in the original form it always 
returns, as 120p (from 5bp), “1P2 (from 2). 

9. Shortening the Long Vowels——It being an invariable rule in 
Hebrew that a long vowel cannot stand in a mixed syllable unless 
it be accented (§ 9. 3.), hence whenever the tone has been for any 
reason removed, either forwards or backwards, the shortening of the 
former tone-vowel, if it do not fall away, follows as a necessary 
consequence. ‘Thus, 


1. Forwards. 2. Backwards. 


31 becomes 37% “5 becomes 9271 
ome nen? tpn bpm 
2 é 3 paps rr pinn » 
pot npm pops «  powps 
septs sop a) is 


10. Lengthening the Short Vowels.—This, on the other hand, 
takes place (1) When the form of a word, in the course of flexion 
or augment, is so changed that they stand alone, i. e. in a simple 
syllable, as 37, 12-17; ADP, 1D-Dp (not 12-DP) ; SPB, B2NIpw. So be- 
fore a quiescent, as NZ instead of NZ, 13 instead of ay" 2. (2) 
When a Dagesh forte due is omitted either because the letter is a 
Guttural (§ 25. 8:) or stands at the end of a word (§ 12. 3.), as F723 
instead of 773, 712 instead of 772, 53% instead of 535, bY instead of 


—— a 
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vax. (3) In some cases where the article precedes; see § 29. 5. 
(4) In consequence of the pause accent, § 22. c. 

Perhaps in the great majority of cases the vowel in mixed final syllables is 
to be in theory considered as having been originally short; at least so far as we 
can conceive of the syllable’s having existed before it became the seat of the tone. 
But whenever the tone fell upon such syllables the natural effect was to prolong 
the sound of the voice in utterance; and of this a further obvious consequence 
would be to substitute along or longer vowel for the skort. Thus wpa is in all 
probability so written for wpa “pp for TB 2257 for S55 RTD for NTW- 
Accordingly such cases as DY, DN: ID; b5, Ps. 35. 10, are very rare, though 


Segol and Pattah in this position are comparatively frequent, the latter of which 
from the ease and nativeness of its sound often supplants the former, as ra and 


a instead of 12 and 3% (as is evident from the suffixed forms “ya and boty). 
So instead of Sais we have Sax, though in other cases forms seem to fluctuate 
between Pattah and Tseri, as 573 and S73. Owing to the operation of the same 


cause, viz. the natural predominance of the Pattah or a-sound, when two such 
forms, for instance, as oN and % ay) occur, we find that the course of flexion 


never gives rise to “MOND or “pba but always to “hi ONw- In like manner 
from "27 or "a5 always m2} woke ee &c. 


11. More detailed view of the effects of accession.—In dissyllables, 
which constitute most of the ground-forms of the language, if the 
tone be moved forwards (i. e. to the left) one syllable, then the pe- 
nult vowel, if mutable, falls away, as 27, "27; TPP, DIP ; “O14, 
p"sity. Ifthe augment be asyllabic, the second or final vowel is 
dropped, as DUP, mayp ; Sop, WoO" ; UP, praup. If the tone be 
moved forwards two syllables, both the original ‘vowels, if mutable, 
fall away, as "27, D227; py, DIWpY; the failing vowels being sup- 
plied according to the rule given § 27. 8. But if the penultimate 
vowel be immutable it of course remains unchanged, as 315, b"Ipib, 
"Wa, "2372. So also if both ultimate and penultimate are immutable, 
no change will take place in the vowels whatever be the suffix, as 
TM Ipa, DTP ; DIN, WIN; Mov; Hw. 

The particular cases when and where vowels are immutable, or the con- 
trary, as they depend upon a variety of causes, can only be learned by a grow- 


ing acquaintance with the etymology and general structure of the language. 
Thus we have in the constr. plur. nos D chamberlains or eunuchs, Est. 4.5, with 


' the first vowel immutable because it is derived from the Piel conjugation, 
whereas in Gen. 40. 17. we find giobinie) with the first vowel fallen out, because 


it comes from the participial form onnd of Kal, like 2"Op: in which it is 


mutable. But the learner will find all perplexities of this nature continually 
giving way before his advances. 
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12. Of the different kinds of augments or suffixes which produce 
the effect above described the principal are the following : 

(3) Those beginning with vowels; as the terminations %,, si of 
nominal forms; the m, of the fem. sing.; the 1 and 6°, of plurals ; 
and such pronominal suffixes as “)., D,, 4.5 4+» J.» &c. 

(5) Those beginning with a loosely attached consonant ; viz. such 
suffixes as 4., D2., J2., &c., all which receive the tone. ‘These are 
not attached by a distinct or union vowel (§ 30. 5.), nor are they 
consonants closely attached, but are united to the word by a floating 
Sheva (§ 9. 6.), as is evident from the omission of Dagesh lene 
(§ 12. 10). 

(¢) Those that begin with a closély attached consonant ; generally 
persons of verbs, as Hp, M2vp, and the nominal forms novp for 
DUD. 

13. The vowel of a suffix, in case a mixed syllable precedes it, 
which most frequently happens, takes the last consonant of that syl- 
lable to itself, by which the syllable is broken up. If then the vowel 
of this syllable is only an auxiliary e (,) § 8. 7, it always disappears 
before accented and unaccented suffixes, as DID, MAN 3 DbD, yopw. 
If it be.a short accented vowel, it can, as before remarked (§ 27. 7.), 
* maintain its place before unaccented suffixes by means of the tone, 
as 27272, M272; WDTs, maa. If it be a vowel long by tone, it 
either remains before accented suffixes, or disappears according to the 
rules of the foretone, § 21. 5, 6. 

14. In the cases where the last consonant is taken entirely to 
the following syllable, e. g. where the last vowel of the word is tone- 
less auxiliary e, the effect is very obvious and regular, the auxiliary 
always disappears, as UTP, |DIP; Wd, DIS, and the suffix-Sheva 
is to be considered as vocal, just as it becomes always an audible 
sound after a vowel immutably long; as wiad, 4wA2> rbushkd. But 
with vowels merely long by tone, the result is not so uniform, the 
vowel in that case not being always made to disappear ; for the last 
consonant can be entirely drawn over to the last or suffix-syllable 
in loose connexion, so that the accented vowel before the tone being 
left in a simple syllable, either remains long or becomes so, a8 127 
(727), ames (from am), 7122" (from azn). This longer pronun- 
ciation, however, only takes place before the light termination 5, , 
not before heavy ones ending in a consonant, and even before that 
regularly only with an a, seldom with e, and never with 0; so that 
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it isin fact merely a kind of foretone. Where the vowel cannot 
thus maintain itself as foretone, one of two results ensues, either, 
(1) It remains in its place, but is there necessarily so shortened that 
the following consonant floats between both syllables (§ 9. 6.), in 
order to leave some trace of the sound of the proper suffix-vowel ; 
thus 52°25 debar*kem, ba>xwx eshal kem, 7%, AIH", |, DIP, and 
even with é and o, as nD, DIVAN, W202" (from 33%). Or (2) The 
vowel seeking a firmer seat backwards recedes to the preceding vow- 
elless consonant, whereby the suffix-Sheva becomes perfectly distinct 
and moveable, as y2bp (for 720p, from. Sop), {129 (for 7729, from 
Tay), 2 (for A247), PIN (for ar). This very seldom happens 
except with 0, the vowel most difficult to be expelled, and again only 
before the light suffix ,. It is almost wholly confined to the con- 
struct infinitive, § 88. 2, the apparent anomaly of which is thus 
fully explained. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE AND FORMS OF WORDS. 


& * § 28. HEBREW ROOTS. 


1. We have already stated it as a fundamental axiom in regard 
to the written Hebrew (§ 5. 1.) that consonants are essential, while 
vowels are merely accidental; the former denoting the most ele- 
mentary and radical ideas, as well as sounds, of words; the latter 
expressing their various nicer modifications and distinctions of sense. 
This is a principle of the utmost importance in order to a right con- 
ception of the true nature of most of the roots of the language. Thus 
in the three consonants 573 there resides the general idea of great- 


ness ; but 573 and 513 signify becoming great or growing, 5173 great, — 


D3 greatness, 533 to make great, 573 to be made great, to be brought 
up, or educated. And so in innumerable other instances. The 
primitive power of words is never dependant on vowels, as in the 
Latin €0, aro, oro, uro, or the Greek daw, dew, dow, duw. It has been 
usual with most grammarians and Jexicographers to regard the Verb 
as the most primitive element of the language, the parent stock from 
which nearly every other part of speech was derived. This is doubt- 
less true to a considerable extent, but the more correct theory seems 
to be, to cansider the verb and the noun as collateral derivatives from 
an abstract root consisting of consonants only, and involving, as it 
were, both the verbal and nominal meaning, either of which may be 
developed by means of certain vowel points. Thus instead of de- 
riving ‘22 4 king, with some grammarians, from ‘3! to reign, or 
vice versa, with others, the true method probably is, to refer them 
both to the abstract root 1%, which is to be considered as intrinsi- 
cally neither verb nor noun, but which becomes a verb if written 
Jo’, or a noun if written 9272. According to this, therefore, the 
root strictly speaking exists only as a pure abstraction, as an invisi- 
ble root, hidden, as it were, in the earth, whose trunk and branches 
are alone to be seen. Because the verb, however, gives a more ani- 
mated and complete idea, and the noun is conceived of as more easily 
derivable from the verb than the reverse, the verb has come to be 
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regarded, in the theory of forms,:as the most primitive of the two ; 
and since in etymology the root must be briefly and distinctly given 
in some way or other, it has therefore become customary, especially 
in the Lexicon, to assume the shortest verbal form ( (3272) as the 
radical form, just as ih the European languages we give the Infini- 
tive, although historically considered it is neither the root, nor the 
first off-shoot from the root. | 


2. Another distinguishing peculiarity of the Hebrew and its cog- 
nate languages, at least in their existing state, is, that the roots con- 
sist for the most part of only three letters, usually making two sylla- 
bles, as Sup he killed, 77% the earth. From such triliteral roots has 
arisen that vast variety of formations used to express case, number, — 
gender, person, tense, &c. Exceptions, however, occur to this 
general principle of derivation in the case of many of the particles, 
of the primitive pronouns, and several nouns constituting the names 
of familiar objects, as 2x father, nx mother, 3° hand, &c., which ap- 
pear to be biliteral in theit root. But the principle notwithstanding 
is so deeply inwrought into the genius of the language, that some 
words which are really primitive and biliteral are treated in flexion 
as though they were derived from triliteral roots. Thus from =x and 
bs mentioned above are formed #728 and 4x, as if from "28 and 
pas (from wax), although they appear to be borrowed from the 
spontarieous sounds of an infant in its first lisping efforts at speech ; 
as the fact is somewhat remarkable that the labial sounds pa or ba, 
ma, or the inverted ap, ab, am, are those applied by children to pa- 
rents in most of the ancient, and many of the modern, languages. — 
See Nordheimer’s Heb. Gram. p. 77. 


3. It is highly probable, from some appearances in the Hebrew, 
that it originally contained a much greater number of biliteral roots 
than it does at present ; and that its triliteral forms resulted, in many 
instances, from doubling the second radical or adding to tt some other 
letter. Thus the idea of cutting is common to all the words Pap, 
Y"p, NEP, YLP, 9Zp, “Zp, and axp ; that of breathing or blowing to 
mip, mp", and m2 ; leading us inevitably to the inference, that the 
biliterals 7p and n> were the original roots of the two classes. So’ 
also ‘720 and 2" to go, common root 75; 307 and 25D to be good, 
common root 20 ; J27, ‘JVI, 84, 125 to thrust down, common root ‘77. 
The letters thus employed to form triliterals from biliterals are first 
and mainly the semivowels 41 and * ; secondly, the liquids, partcus 
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larly}; thirdly, the gutturals, especially the weak 8 and mh. Another 
very natural and usual expedient is the doubling of the Jast of the 
two consonants, as in les J13, and ‘23. Quadriliteral or quinqui- 
literal roots are very rare in Hebrew, such as 0°53 to devour, Per) 
to be quiet, &c. They are generally formed by the repetition or ad. 
dition of one or more letters to the triliteral root, to which they 
give an intensive import. 

4. The Hebrew affords but few instances of the composition of 
separable and independent words, so as to form a new whole, like 
the Greek pododaxrudrog rosy-fingered, avdpwrapecxsia man-pleasing. 
The following belong to this, class, nva>x shadow of death, from >z 
a shadow and na death ; 39"32 Belial, from “a not and 52° profit, 
Le. worthlessness, vileness, wickedness ; ; 2272 Carmel, from 13 a 
feriile place and 58 God. Most other instances of a similar kind 
occur in proper names. 

5. The Hebrew differs from the languages of the West in the 
mode of writing many of its particles, and the oblique cases of many 
of its personal pronouns. These instead of standing by themselves, 
are commonly united with the verbs, nouns, &c. to which they be- 
long, or on which they depend, so as to form with them but one 
word. ‘Thus from 9/2 for 4! king, by adding a pronoun we have 
“abi my king, b22>" your king ; adding a preposition 3% to a king ; 
with the article Joan the king ; with both article and preposition 
Jer2 for y27N2 (§ 29. 4.) to the king ; and with the conjunction 
superadded, 77231 and to the king. 


CHAPTER II. 


§ 29. THE ARTICLE. 


1. The Hebrew has but one article, viz. n, and even this might 
perhaps be more properly termed a demonstrative particle, as it is 
only in conformity to the grammatical usages of European tongues 
that it is treated apart from that class of words. Though at present 
found in the form of .n, yet it is supposed by Gesenius and others 
with much plausibility that the original word was 25 (from which 
is derived the Arabic 5x), and that the > has become uniformly assim- 
ilated before the word to which it belongs, the omission being com- 
pensated as usual by Dagesh forte, or by some equivalent, as T2WNn 
the sun for Ti2W2N 3, a the rain for 230. 
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It cannot perhaps be affirmed that any clear examples of the full form 35 


occur at present in the Hebrew Bible, but the following have been specified as 
affording some probable traces of it, viz yins aes hail, Ezek. 13. 11, 13. 38. 22; 


DIPS a rising up, Prov.30.31; poy? Sy | Kings 10. 11, 12, or DATION almug 
trees, 2 Chron. 2. 7, and in the proper names T717 aN Almodad, Gen. 10. 26, 
TDIMIN Eltolad, Josh. 15. 30, with which comp. bin Tolad, 1 Chron. 4, 29. 
It would seem that the article in its original form (on, Arab. 5x) was somewhat 
closely related to the pronoun 3x, 75x (§ 30. II.), more remotely with the Latin 
alle, Ital. a. It appears in full only in 5 nia for nbn (§ 30. II.), where the re- 
duplication of the 5, asin meR, plainly shows itself, 


2. Pointing, As the original > of 54 is universally lost by as- 
similation (§ 22. 4.), the appropriate pointing of the Article is Pat- 
tah subscript with a Dagesh compensative in the next letter (-3), 
as 037 the river, min the law. The main exception to this is 
when the next letter happens tu be a Guttural, in which case the 
Dagesh of course (§ 25. 8.) is dispensed with, and vither Kamets or 
Segol assumed under the 4, as DIN the man, \190 the eye, TRIN the 
head, w°7113 the mountains, 1303 the cloud (§ 25. 9). . 

3. The primitive Pattah however not unfrequently remains with- 
out change, though not followed by Dagesh, as wimc the month, 
2707 the strength, Diyt the ravenous beast. Occasionally the Dagesh 
is omitted when analogically due, particularly before 7 and 7, as 
Sau the river, aps the curtain, moDan the cover. For the princi- 
ple of this see §- 9. 7. | 

4. When preceded by either of the prepositions 3, 3, >, the Ar- 
ticle usually falls away, but leaves its appropriate vowel under the 
preposition thus taking its place, as D723 in the heavens for wv2U7A, 
by? for the people for o272, D773 on the mountains for DITA. ~The 
few instances in which 7 remains in this situation are principally 
with 3, as D153 instead of p1"2, which also occurs. 

5. For the most part the Article has no effect upon the forms of 
the words to which it is attached, but in the case of some few mono- 
syllables, as ty people, “b bullock, -z enemy, 94 evil, 23 much, the 
Article prefixed causes the short vowel (Pattah) to be exchanged for 
its corresponding long (Kamets), as brn, 7M “zT, &c. So also 
72s with the Article is almost invariably written 77. 

6. Use. Without anticipating here what properly belongs to 
the department of Syntax, it may be remarked, that the office of the 
Article is twofold, (1 ) To mark the subject as already known either 
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from the context or from general consent, as 75Nn the light, Gen. 1. 4; 

| paeieltn the heavens, Gen. 1. 1; ; T9390 the virgin, Is. 7.14. (2) For 
the purpose of impressing upon the mind of the hearer or reader the 
peculiar property, nature, or character of the subject to which it re- 
fers, as D°MDNN the real or true God ; 33310 a very bear. (3) It often 
also performs the office of the apionatedene pronoun, as Mn: this year, 
‘oi this day; and occasionally that of the relative, particularly with 
the later writers, as 300 which goeth, awa which are found. 


PRAXIS ON THE ARTICLE. 

Let the student write and point, according to the above rules, 
the following words, of which the corresponding originals are to be 
found in the note below. N.B. The leading prepositions in He- 
brew are 2 in, 3 as, 2 to. ‘These are prefixed to the words to which 
they belong. 

The way. The people®. The father?. The day’. The earth. 
The mouth®. To the king’. Asa friend’. In the mountain’. In 
the land’®. In the heavens, As the garments!*. To the upright”. 
To the sun‘, As the oil, In the night!®, To the light!”. 


CHAPTER III. 


§ 30. THE PRONOUN. 


1. Pronouns in Hebrew, as in most other languages, are treated 
under the several heads of Personal, Demonstrative, Relative, and 
Interrogative. What are sometimes termed Possessive pronouns do 
not occur in this Janguage as separate words. ‘The relation of pos- 
session is indicated by certain pronominal appendages affixed to the 
termination of nouns, of which an account will be given in the sub- 
sequent sections. 


I. Personal Pronouns. 


1. The Personal Pronoun, as indeed the Pronoun generally, be- 
Jongs to that simplest and most elementary part of the language de- 
nominated the Particles, and ought in strict propriety to be treated 
under that head. But inasmuch as the flexion of verbs and nouns 


1)y7r7. 2)oy. Bax. 4)ni. 5)7qx. 6)np. 7)y20. 8)>%. 
oyna. 10)ray.  1)oyow. 12 aaa. 13) "Ty. 14)unw. 
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involves the use of these words in the form of Suffwes, it is all but a 
matter of absolute necessity to bring them under consideration here. 

2. The form of the Hebrew Personal Pronoun is in fact twofold ; 
the one Separable, the other Inseparable. ‘The first is used when- 
ever the pronoun of either of the persons stands as the nominative 
to a verb, or as the nominative absolute, and are as follows :— 


SING. PLUR. 
1 Com, "52x, 28 I 1 Com. 3:28, 3292, UR we | 
9 Mas. TMX, FN thou Mas. tBnx, ye 
Fem. mx, “Mx thou Fem. PX, TIA ye 


Mas. 3810, he Mas. po, nan they 
3 T 
Fem. 8, x she Fem 0, they 


REMARKS. 

(a) The First Person. ‘The form “DIN (in pause DIN § 22. f.) is more primt- 
tive than "38 (in p. "28)); though the latter i is more frequently used in the later 
books, while the former occurs oftener in the Pentateuch. The plur. aPaPyss is 
plainly formed from “S28 by exchanging 5 for 7, and 4) may be taken as the 


sign of the plural, as appears from the verbal terminations, while 55x, which 
occurs only Jer. 42. 16, (Keri, y3m9%) comes from "DN: The abbreviated ob) ab) 


is met with but in six instances, Gen. 42. 11; Ex. 16. 1,8; Num. 32. 32; 2Sam. 
17.12; Lam. 3. 42. 


(B) The Second Person. Instead of Dagesh forte in MAN, MX, OhN, the cog- 
nate dialects have 7 before ¢, as Chal. Piss ant, Arab. anta. The original form 
therefore was undoubtedly Mas FN, DEIN, &c. Inthe contraction (are) itis 


easy to perceive that ta is the most essential part (= ¢h (d), t being the princi- 
pal element), from which have originated the European rv (ov), tu, du, thow, in 
all which z is the radical consonant. In only five places do we meet with pr 


without the #, viz. 1 Sam. 24.19; Ps.6.4. The feminine form me Was no 
doubt originally “py, but is always shortened to py (in p. me), and is also 
written “px. But whether the Dagesh in this case be considered as Dagesh 


forte or lene is immaterial, as it may be the former viewed as a compensation | 
of assimilated 5 (ap5y), or the latter by the foree of § 12.9.a. This final Yod 


showsitself in the rare sufflx-forms mel Ms The plural forms pms and ast 
are probably contractions from the original pins (Arab. antum, Chal. 

Vim) and Woh But one instance of ime oceurs, Ezek. 34. 31, and but four of 
mon: Gen. 31.6; Ezek. 13. 11,20; 34. 17.--On the p_ see below.—Besides the 
forms of the second person with p, we find another kindred form with 5 (nD 
TSN 3 Dox) derived according to analogy from aby and to which wé trace the 
erigin of the suffixes > yp D>) p- This form is employed to distinguish the 
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suffixes from the personal afformatives of the verb, as portp he has killed you 
(where tb is the accusative), prstp ye have killed (where on is the nomina- 
tive.) The suffixes DD jp, are the only ones which have no union-vowel 


(§ 30. I.4.), and from the fact that the + has no Dagesh lene, as analogy requires 
(§ 12. 7.), it is plainly to be inferred that the preceding Sheva is in some meas- 
ure vocal, or in other words belongs to the class termed floating (§ 9. 6.), as 
podop glaltkem, not psdup y‘talkem. See § 27. 12. d. 


(c) The Third Person. The constant orthography of x55 and x4 With y is 


proof of an ancient strong pronunciation like hu*, hi*, of which a plain vestige 
is found inthe Arab. howa. The form x 44 occurs in the Pentateuch in the 
common gender, but whenever used for the fem. the Masorites have pointed it 
gi, but with the design of its being pronounced by the public reader yup hi 


{not hiv). The plural of x44, according to ancicut traces, was 594, which 
was first shortened to py, and this latter then further curtailed to ps. In the 


formation of suffixes from x45 the » falls away, whence we have remaining 
sp, and with the union-vowel (§ 30. I. 4.) 0,29 14... From 50. arises, by the 


expulsion of the weak A, d-u (4__), and thence 6 (§ 7. 2.), usually written 4, but 


occasionally py, as Gen. 49.41; Num. 23 8; Ps. 10.9. The suffixes from y574 
should be by analogy MTs Te but for the save of euphony n. is changed into 


- FL The Kamets under ris "derived from x in 450, whence in Chal. and Arab. 
is written Nn. The Mappiq occasionally falls out from Ts when it becomes 
quiescent, as in maona Num. 15. 28, and is exchanged with yy, as er) all of it, 
Ezek. 36.5. In the forms hath, Mam, as well as MIEN: the + is paragogic. As 
to meaning, the pronouns of the third person 2577, N°, DM, yr are rather de- 
monstrative than personal, equivalent to our this, that, these, those, &c., taking for 
the most part the Article, as xanm pina on that day; pinn yun this land ; 
pit piesa in those days. 


3. The Inseparable Personal Pronouns are nothing more than frag- 
ments of the separable, which are appended to other parts of speech, 
whether verbs, nouns, adverbs, or prepositions, composing the class 
of Suffixes, Prefixes, &c., which in the Shemitic languages enter 
very largely into the constituent elements of words. When attached 
to verbs they represent either the nominative, or the objective or 
governed case of the pronoun, and often both together, as “7n2tp thou 
hast killed me, yH0p I have killed thee ; and when appended to 
nouns they supply the place of distinct possessive pronouns, there 
being no other way of expressing the possessive pfonominal sense 
in Hebrew. Thus 3° hand, "37 my hand, 47 thy hand, 17" his hand, 
p27" your hand, &c. In like manner these insep r..b’e pronouns are 
united with the prepositions 2, 2, 2 &c., and thus made to express 
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relations which are equivalent to cases in other languages, as “2 in 
me, 12 in him, “3 to me, 23 to us, &c. | 

4. The mode of uwppending these suffix pronouns is twofold. In 
case the word already ends in a vowel no intermediate vowel is em- 
ployed in annexing them to the principal word, as m>up, “2h>vp ; 
Smadp, FMV ; but when the word ends in a consonant, the suffixes 
are appended by means of a connecting vowel, called the union- 
vowel, which not only serves to make the junction closer between 
the suffix and the suffixed word, but also to furnish a simple syllable 
on which the tone can rest, as "I20}, WADP, po"nioAc. This union- 
vowel is either Kamets, Pattah, Segol, or Tseri. A tabular view of 
these suffixes as attached both to verbs and nouns, together with a 
full account of the literal and vowel changes effected by them, will 
be given under the appropriate heads in a subsequent part of the 
grammar. 


Il. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
Of these the Hebrew has only the following :— 


SING. 
Mase. mr*, (N35, yam), this. 
Fem. 4%, (3, rm, DNs), this. 
Com. 33, Giza v7), this. 

PLUR. 
Com. 5x, (O8i, Mba, Tat), these. 


REMARES. 

(a) Several of the above forms, which it will be observed result from the pre- 
fixing of the article, are of very rare occurrence ;. the most common are those: 
which stand first in order, except the plur. 75x, which is met with more fre- 
quently than the’simpler 5x. The article is prefixed for the sake of emphasis, 
and the insertion of the liquid 5 (mrdm) goes to confirm the theory above stated! 
($ 29. 1.) relative to the origin of this part of speech. Once we find the fem.’ 
form 5355 Ezek. 36. 35, and occasionally the still further contracted 45,5, for 
the most part masc., as in Judg. 6.20; 1 Sam. 14. 1; 17. 26, but fem. 2 Kings. 
4. 25. 


* The primary element of this pronoun is undoubtedly 5, which, however,. 
as intimated § 24. a, is probably the result of an early change of the mute 5 into: 
the sibilant y. This is confirmed by the analogy of most languages in which 
the demonstrative begins with d or its equivaient tA, ¢ (s), as Syr. ws, VD JT. 


this; Arab. dsu, dsi, dsa; Sanscr. sas, sa, tad; Goth. sa, so, that; Germ. da,, 
der, die; Eng. this, that, &c. 
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(6) As far as a distinction is to be marked in the use of my (myn) and nyEn, 


the former is employed where the attention is to be directed to something 
near at hand or very important, requiring a vividly demonstrative term, as 
Paarl Das ny this (is) that great sea, Ps. 104.25; "IND My even that Sinai, Judg. 


5. Bs aan ny this our bread, Josh. 9.12. But if the reference be to a more 
distant object, 5 with the article prefixed (nybr) i is employed, which is equiva- 


lent to the Lat. idle, Gr. execvos. This long word, however, which is without 
distinction of gender, and without a corresponding plural, is not common; more 
usually the lighter x47, pl. pain, according to § 30. I.2.c, is put in apposition with 


a preceding substantive by way of referring toa remoter object. Thus while 
we have noNn prat2 in these days, we find Dia pasa in those days. But 


neither these nor other demonstrativesare ever used correlatively, as this—that 
in English. 


(¢) The demonstrative j; is often used without distinction of gender or num- 
ber, as a mere adverb in statements of time, where its effect is to refer the period 
more definitely to the present, or to give ita more marked specialty, as hy py 
at this very tume ; mw pvaw m this or these seventy years ; Q>a5 D124 ny these 
many days. Thus also in TNwiaT em ecce ! ! see there! i 

(d) The fem. form py} is ; contracted from nt from Nt= 11, Wt, a form origi- 


nally masculine, just as 5} yet remains of the common gender. See 4y Hos. 7.16, 
rit Eccl. 2. 2,24. Occasionally both +; and my are employed as neuters, as in 


Judg. 18. 4. 

(e) An originally demonstrative pronoun, but one which has at present lost 
its,character as such, is px, “Fes with suff. sx; ae Sos; PIES ID j DONN i 
pris; ie (seldom sone): In its radical import it seems to correspond very 


nearly with the Gr. aérés, but it hardly ever occurs in this its stronger and more 
native sense. See Ezek. 47.20, where mx» stands for st, oxy. In common use 


its significance is so weak that it is employed only in connection with a noun 
or pronoun, as ym AI AMI~NN Lis very thing. See Gesen. Lex. in py. 


Ill. Relative Pronouns. 


We have remarked above (§ 29. 6.) that the Article 5 occasionally 
supplies the place of a Relative Pronoun, as 2s0n which compasseth, 
wr that which creeps ; but the distinguishing word of this class in 
Hebrew is “wx who, which, used in both genders and numbers. It 
frequently occurs, especially in elliptical phrases, where the antece- 
dent is omitted, in conjunction with the prefixes 2, 5, 5, 2, as “DR2 
in which, “x2 according to which, “tx> to whom. It is not unfre- 
quently met with i in the abbreviated form of Uy U, W, 0, the & falling 
away and the “ being resolved into the following consonant, while 


only its firmest element (©) is retained, as 7230) Ndw for 107n] ND WX 


wow ome 


ee 
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é 


who has not given us (up), Ps. 124. 6; smipw for Wp “wR which 
we waited for, Lam. 2.6; “napw foe “map “es tll that I arose, 
Judg. 5. 7. | 

Perhaps the Particle ‘5 (Lat. qut, Pers. kt) is properly to be 
ranked among the original relative pronouns in Hebrew, but in or- 
dinary usage it is employed as a particle signifying that, so that, be- 
cause, &c., a sense in which “tx also as equivalent to the Gr. o*1, 
is often used, as Est. 3. 4, ‘For he told him "71117 Wy that he was 
a Jew.’ The office of the Relative is also frequently performed by 
the Demonstratives ni, 33, and 53, the proper Relative 1x being un- 
derstood, as n°3p 37 DD ‘the people which thou hast purchased, for 
rap WR. 

IV. Interrogative Pronouns. 


1. The Interrogative Pronouns are two, viz. "% who? applied to 
persons, and 7 (7/2 and 172) what ? applied to things; as MAX a who 
art thou? “x Ta what shall I say? Not unfrequently, however, Ma, 
m3, or Ma, and sometimes also “’2, are used rather as interrogative 
or " interjectional particles than as strict pronouns, as 2710 1 how 
good! x13 7172 hew awful ! Wav 7% M2 how excellent (is) thy name ! 
Both these pronouns occur, moreover, occasionally in an indefinite 
sense where no question is asked, equivalent to the Lat. quis, qua, 
quid ; Eng. who, what ; as pip-7 1297 RD we know not who put our 
money in our sacks, Gen. 43. 22; 15 nioyyma ADI) to wit what 
would be dene to him, Ex. 2. 4. 

2. As to the punctuation, although the Interrogative 1 is most 
frequently characterized by Kamets, particularly. before 8 and 7 un. 
accompanied by (,) yet in certain circumstances we find Pattah or 
Segol more usual. (a) When connected by Makkeph to a word be. 
ginning with n or m Pattah is sometimes employed, as x77. what 
ef is, Ps. 39. 5; dyan-nn what prevarication! Josh. 22. 16; occa- 
sionally also without Makkeph, as “navn na what is my sin? Gen. 
31. 36. (8) When followed by a Guttural with Kamets, and some. 
tumes by © or » without it, Segol usually occurs, doubtless for the 
sake of euphony, i. e. to prevent the confounding of similar sounds, 
as {> m1 M9 what has happened to him? Ex. 32. 1; “hy M2 what 
(is) my crime? 1 Sam. 20. 1; "328 m2 who am I? Ex. 3.11. And 
so occasionally where a Guttural ‘does not follow, as "7125 M2 Ps. 
4.3; 85 M25 Job 7. 21; vbw ma 2 Kings 1. 7. (c) For the most 
part, however, when followed by a non-guttural, 772 takes Pattah, 

14 
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and the final weak m not being regarded in the pronunciation 
(§ 26. 2.), the initial letter of the following word takes Dagesh 
(§ 12. 6.), as mera Gen. 12. 18; yaa Gen. 21. 17; aw" 
pry Ps. 133. 1. In many catenees of this nature the ma, res 
jecting the n, is assimilated with the ensuing word (§ 12. 6.), as m3 
for ny-ma Ex. 4.2; bob for oob-n Is. 3.15; Oxdr for mxbA. 
(d) In receiving the prepositions 3, 3, >, it takes either Kamets or 
Segol, as naa Ex. 22. 26; mapa Gen. 47. 8; 2D Zech. 7. 3; F939 
Ps. 49. 6; and ta5 1 Sam. 1. 8. 


: CHAPTER IV. 


§ 31. THE VERB. 


1. In all Janguages the Verb (5:5 action) is, from its very nature, 
and according to its designation (Lat. Verbum, the word), the most 
important part of speech; but in Hebrew it acquires an additional 
title to this character, not only from the fact that it constitutes the 
parent source from which many nouns and particles are derived, but 
_also from the fact that it exercises a controlling influence over the 
forms of other classes of words not so derived, which are still treated 
as if originating in verbal roots (§ 28. 1, 2). We have indeed, re- 
marked above (§ 28. 1.), that in the theory of forms, or in a shilgs 
sophical view of the genesis of the language, both the verb and 
the noun are to be traced to a common abstract root, which may be 
nominally or verbally developed by means of certain vowels and the 
peculiar position of the tone. But although this may hold good as 
a general principle, yet there are doubtless many cases where the 
verb is really primitive, and the noun derived directly from it, as 
nnn a key, from mob to open; SH>2 a mortar, from tn> to pound, 
to bruise. In other cases it is equally clear that the reverse of this 
process takes place. ‘Thus, as the existence of seed is necessarily 
prior to the act of sowing it, and the existence of a tent to the act 
of pitching it, we cannot doubt that the verbs 371 to sow, and Snx to 
puch a tent, are derived from 971 seed, and 20x atent. But this latter 
class of*cases is comparatively rare, and of the two the verb is by 
far the most frequently to be regarded as the primitive. A few in- 
stances of a very peculiar nature occur, in which a kind of reflex 
derivation is to be recognized. Thus, 3) to be white, whenee ma) 
brick (made of white clay), and thence again 12) to make brick ; ; 
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mat to increase, to multiply, whence 47 a fish, (from their rapid mul- 
tiplication), and thence again 345 to fish. 


2. The simple primitive letters of any root become distinguished 
as a verb, by assuming a certain set of vowels, of which the princi- 
pal one is pronounced after the second radical. This, as might be 
expected in giving the simplest signification of the verb, is the sim- 
plest or most spontaneous of the vowels, viz. a. Thus in vp the 
Pattah is really the primary and most important vowel, the genuine 
form being Sp, and the Kamets under the first letter merely a fore- 
tone, created, according to § 21. 3, by the action of the tone falling 
upon the last syllable. ‘This will be more evident if the word be 
pronounced, as it ought to be, with a decided accent on that syllable, 
Qatal, which is little more than Q*tal. This dominant vowel, how- 
ever, may be changed, as it often is, according to the active or pas- 
sive modification of the idea (§ 31. 3). In the simplest form of 
the noun, on the other hand, the tone is drawn back to the beginning, 
as 20> gétzl, where the last vowel is equally adventitious with the 
Kamets in the instance above () 8. 7.).. The former pronunciation, 
which lays the stress upon the final syllable, is supposed to be better 
adapted to the energetic idea of action or motion peculiar to the verb, 
while the latter, which reverses the emphasis, is more suited to ex- 
press the intransitive state of rest which constitutes the nominal 
idea. ‘This is somewhat confirmed by a similar usage obtaining in 
our own language, as coniract, contract; record, récord; subjéct, siibjects 
&c. | 

3. It is usual to speak of the radical consonants of any verb, to- 
gether with certain vowels, as the ground.form, and this may be 
either the third person singular. of the preterite (Sop), or the infini- 
tive construct (Sup), which differ only in their vowels. The last is 
more particularly entitled to this designation, from its containing 
the simple abstract idea of the root, and from the future’s being 
formed from it in the manner described § 34. 2. The original 
letters constituting the root or stem of a verb, are termed radicals, 
while those which are added for purposes of inflection are termed 
serviles—a distinction which has been already explained, 44. f. To 
distinguish the radicals from each other it is common to designate 
them, according to the order of reading, as Ist, 2d, and 3d radical. 
Thus in “aw to break, w is the first radical, 2 the second, and ‘“ the 
third. 
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4, When the simple idea of a verbal root is conceived of under 
new modifications, as of action or passion, augmentation or diminu- 
tion, &c., new forms naturally arise suited to these several varia- 
tions of the sense. They originate in one or the other of the three 
following ways; (1) By the repetition or recuplication of one or 
more of the radical sounds giving rise to what are termed zntensive 
forms, as Sup (= Subp) to kill with violence, to murder, from Sep to 
kill ; saw to dash in pieces, to shiver, from “20 to break, where the 
method is by reduplication ; and >:w to be at rest, \:27 to grow green, 
d51n to bring forth, where the method is that of repetition of the last 
radical. Very rarely, and with great emphasis, are the two last 
sounds repeated, as “m"md to go round and round, spoken of the beat- 
ing of the heart, Ps. 38. 11. (2) By an external accession or afhx 
superadding a new and modifying sense to the original idea. Thus 
3 gives a passive, 1 a causative, and hi a reciprocal or reflexive sig- 
nification to the root. (8) By internal changes of the vowels within 
the compass of the triliteral roots, as dup, 0p, AHP, SHp, >wp, &c. ; 
in respect to all which classes of forms full details will be given in 
their proper place. 


5. The relation, however, of the various formations to their several 
roots, very much depends upon the nature of the radical sounds. For 
the formation is most regular, and in general most perfect, in roots: 
consisting of three firm permanent consonants, which are most ca- 
pable of all internal and external changes by way of flexion, as aop, 
"27, ‘22. But although the regular formation is mainly adapted to 
these as the normal roots, yet there is a very large number of roots 
which are lacking more or less in their full complement of firm 
sounds, and the formation of which is subject to special laws founded 
upon their peculiarities as being weaker than others and more prone 
to quiesce. These are, 


(a) Roots which embrace, as to their power, three firm sounds, 
but which in many cases actually exhibit but two, as 37 mad, 3» pal. 
But as the formation according to analogy requires the developement 
of three sounds, the flexion proceeds on a reduplication of the second 
radical, so that the living root 1s madd, pall. These roots are in- 
deed in many points inflected according to the regular forms, but as 
the repetition of the same sounds in immediate succession has some- 
thing disagreeable in it, there is a tendency to merge the scparate 
sound of the two last radicals in one whenever it is possible. Hence 
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the primitive vowel which would stand between the second and third 
radical, is thrown back to the first in case it has no firm vowel of its 
own, as 20 for 220, 35 for 135, where the u (,) is merely the foretone 
and therefore easily disappears (} 21. 3.) ; and that too even when 
two consonants go before, as 207 for 220", 107) for 330%. Under 
this class are ranked the verbs called Double Ayin (9°3). 

(5) Roots in which a medial long vowel, e. g. u (4), supplies the 
place of the second radical, as Bip gum, }i2 kun. Here the original 
form is doubtless to be considered as having been 57), }1=, but the 1 
has been softened to its appropriate vowel sound by the operation of 
the laws stated § 26. 3, a,b. These form the Ayin Vav (1">) class 
of verbs. 

(c) Roots which have their first or last radical or both a quies- 
cent ; in all which cases certain peculiarities of formation occur 
which are to be explained by referring to the nature and power of 
these letters as detailed in § 26. 1-7. 

6. The above three classes of verbs, in which one or more of the 
primitive letters is dropped or assimilated in the course of flexion, 
it has been usual for grammarians to denominate irregular, in con- 
tradistinction to those whose original radicals are retained through 
all changes, and which are thence termed regular. But as all their 
anomalies are resolvable into the characteristic properties of the 
weak quiescent letters, and are the necessary result of the affections 
to which they are subject in certain positions, the term irregular is 
not to be understood as implying those arbitrary abnormal modes of 
inflection which are of such frequent occurrence in most European 
languages whether ancient or modern. For this reason some phi- 
lologists have preferred to arrange the Hebrew verbs under the two 
heads of perfect and imperfect, a distinction based upon a correspond- 
ing division of the letters also into perfect and imperfect. But if the 
principle of the variations from the common form be understood, the 
particular appellation is of little consequence, and we have accord. 
ingly seen fit to adhere to that which is most familiar to grammati- 
cal usage. 

§ 32. INFLECTION. 


1. In strict propriety of speech the Hebrew verbs have no con. 
jugation, at least in the sense in which that term is employed in 
reference to the Greek, Latin, and other languages, although in de- 
fault of a better the word is still retained by grammarians to denote 
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the different forms which the same verb assumes to express different 
shades of meaning. ‘These conjugations or forms (Heb. 072722 build. 
ings) are seven in number, technically termed Kal, Niphal, Piel, 
Pual, Hiphil, Hophal, Hithpael. Four of these, viz. Kal, Piel, 
Hiphil, and Hithpael, have an active signification, while the remain- 
ing three are for the most part passive. 


2. The names of these conjugations, with the exception of the first, 
are derived from the various forms of the Hebrew verb 5»» to do, to 
act, which was employed by the earlier Jewish grammarians as a 
paradigm or model-verb to illustrate the conjugations, and are 
merely the modes of pronouncing those forms. Thus: 


1, 2DB—P4-al, he acted. 

2. 395}—Niph.al, he was acted upon. 

3. DSyD—Pi-él, he acted vigorously. 

4. 29B—Pi-al, ° he was vigorously acted upon. 
5. 9° 3Di1—Hiph-il, he caused to act. 

6. S9£N—Hoph-al, he was caused to act. 


7. 295niI—Hith-pa-él, he acted upon himself. 


Under the impression probably that the essence of the verb consisted 
in action, the true import of 525, these various forms were adopted 
as technical terms to indicate the principal branches or conjugations 
of the verb in general. But as the second radical (¥) is a Guttural, 
which rejects Dagesh due as a characteristic of several of the con- 
jugations, thus destroying the regular analogy of the form, it was 
afterwards very properly laid aside as a paradigm, and 7p5 adopted 
by most of the earlier Christian grammarians in its place. But to 
this again it was an objection that 5 was one of the Aspirates, and, 
from occasionally requiring a Dagesh lene, did not exhibit the verb 
in its simplest form. The same remark applies to 2n3, which is 
found in the grammar of Ewald and some others. Perhaps no more 
unexceptionable word can be adopted for this purpose than either 
Dwr to reign, or >&P to kill, of which the latter is employed by Ge- 
senius and Stuart, and also in the present work. 


Instead of P4-dl for the first, which analogy would require, Kal (dp) is uni- 


formly employed, which signifies light, intimating that in this form the verb 
appears Wn its simplest state, wnincumbered with the prefixes, &c., which distin- 
guish the other forms, The term was adopted in contradistinction to grave or 
heavy (32D), a8 the old Jewish grammarians denominated the derived forms. 


¥ 
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3. For purposes of convenience, particularly in distinguishing 
the different ¢lasses of irregular verbs, it is usual to apply the radi- 
cal letters of the verb 595 to act separately as a technical designation 
of the several letters of any triliteral root whatever. E. g. as Pe 
(®) is the first letter of this root, Ayin (¥)ithe second, and Lamed (5) 
the third, the word 1353 to rest may be characterized as a verb of Pe 
Nun (25) because its first radical is 2, or of Ayin Vav (1) because 
its second is 1, or of Lamed Heth (mn) or Lamed Guttural because 
the third is m, which is also a Guttural. It seldom becomes neces- 
sary, however, for reasons which will hereafter appear, to charac- 
terize more than one of the radical letters of the same root in this 
manner. 

4. Classes. Of the classes of verbs thus distinguished the follow- 
ing are the principal :— 

(2) Those that have the first radical a Guttural, and are conse- 
quently denominated Pe Guttural ; as 

“tax to speak 

J20 to go 

“art to desire 
3729 to stand J 


In like manner when the second or third radical is a Guttural, the corres- 
ponding title is Ayin Guttural or Lamed Guttural. 


(b) Those whose first radical is Yod ("); as 
30" to sit 
2" to beget |. designated as verbs *"». 
¥7" to know 
(c) Those whose first radical is Nun (2) as 
wa3 to strike 
{02 to give | designated as verbs 3b. 


designated as verbs » Guitural. 


ho to distil 

(4) Those whose second and third radicals are alike; as 
220 to surround ) designated as verbs 35 
nian to be perfect (Double Ayin). 

(€) Those whose second radical/is Vav (1) ; as 


“12 to shine 
niu to return ‘ designated as verbs 7». 
mip to arise 
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(f) Those whose third radical is Aleph (R); as 
mz fo find 
nap to call + designated as verbs x5. 
nara to fill 


al 


(g) Those whose third radical is He (nm) ; as 


MD to possess 
mba to reveal |, designated as verbs n>. 
rib> to finish 


5. By having thus a standard, or common measure, with which 
to compare words, we may easily ascertain their general meaning. 
Thus by knowing that 5yp is the form of the 3d pers. mase. pret. 
of all active transitive verbs, 505) of the active participle, and 275) 
of the passive, we may be certain that 7p, 3729, 130) of the same 
form are also of the 3d pers. sing. masc. pret.; that Ip5, 77273, 
“aiw are participles active ; and Tip}, 73722, W720 participles passive. 
So also by knowing that the form *¥p generally pertains to intran- 
sitive verbs, we at once infer that \pt, 0a", &c., are intransitives ; 
and so of every other form of the verb. 


6. In the same manner the forms of nouns may be ascertained 
by comparing them with a similar form derived from Sy) or from 
any other word in its simplest state, which may be adopted as a 
common measure. For it will be at once perceived that Sup for 
instance, may represent any word of which the vowels are Kamets 
and Pattah. So upon any augmentation or alteration being made 
either.in its vowels or consonants, or both, other forms will arise 
which may severally represent words of other classes, each having 
meanings, or shades of meanings, peculiar to themselves. In this 
respect such words are used, like the formule in Algebra, to desig- 
nate whole classes of others having the same form. ‘Thus all nouns 
consisting of three radicals having Kamets under the first and sec- 
ond, as 737, 25M, nt, &c., are said to be of the form dup. Those 
having Kamets for the first and Tseri for the second, as 15M, \pt, are 
of the form op. So own is of the form Supa, and nbn of the 
form Topp, &e. ) ) 


7. Unusual Conjugations. In addition to the conjugations above 
mentioned, which are of most usual occurrence, we occasionally 
meet with other forms, marked with some peculiarity of significa- 


‘ 
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tion, which it is proper here to notice ; referring the full exhibition 
of them to the paradigm (§ 38. et seq.). Of these, the principal are 
the following :— 


1. 525b—Po-el, as ssid 
2.  d9ip—Po-al, as saio 
3.  DBDB—Pil-pel, as 2025 
4,  5855—Pil-pal, as 2D2D 
5. >bpr—Hith-pal-lel, as Shonn 
6. dsipnn—Hith-po-lel, as saionn 


No single verb is thus found, and probably never was, exhibiting all the va- 
rious phases pertaining to the above mentioned conjugations, but as our object 
is simply to show the analogical forms of verbs, this is an unimportant circum- 
stance. We shall not hesitate to give specumens of forms of which no actual 
instances any where occur. 


§ 33. mopzs. 


1. It is ever to be borne in mind, that the grammatical structure 
of the Hebrew is essentially different from that of the European 
languages, whether ancient or modern, and consequently that we 
are not to be surprised to find many of the leading features of the 
latter entirely wanting in the former. This holds especially in re. 
gard to the department of verbal flexion. The nicely adjusted sys. 
tem of modes and tenses common to the grammars of the Latin and 
Greek, is in a great measure unknown to the simplicity of the pri- 
meval tongue, in which the subtler modifications of sense, and the 
accidents of mode and time, are rather to be gathered from the scope 
and connection of the sentence, than from the external forms of 
words. Every Hebrew verb has indeed the two grand distinctions 
of past and future time clearly marked; and as to modes, we find ap- 
propriate forms for the infinitive and imperative, but the indicative is 
merged in the general species or conjugation, and the subjunctive is 
either expressed by a peculiar modification of the future tense, or 
left to be inferred from the drift of the context. 

2. The Infinitive.—As in all other languages, so in Hebrew the 
primary office of the Infinitive is to express the bare idea of a verbal 
root without specification of time or person. In this character it 
approximates very closely to the noun, exhibiting in its original 
form only the radical letters of the root (5p), and being called, from 
its peculiar nominal properties, the Infinitive construct, since it is 
entirely dependent upon the structure of the proposition, and closely 

15 
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interwoven with it, as J2!2~j>’ “25D before the reigning of a king ; 
NiDy pina in the day of (God’s) making the earth ; Dat nin ap 85 
not good i is the man’s being alone. This is doubtless the primitive, 
as it is the most frequent form of the Infinitive, and it follows the 
analogy of nouns so closely as not only to assume the feminine form, 
as in Np, Nop, Myw, N32", mwa, but also to appear with preposi- 
tions prefixed precisely i in the manner of nouns, as 1272 tn speaking, 
1225 for serving, “p22 from expiating. 

3. Another form of the Infinitive (1p) is called the Infinitive 
absolute. This is never used in the state of close construction which 
characterises the other, but always in a more independent manner, 
with the full power and energy of the verb, of which it is only a 
more abrupt and emphatic expression, either standing alone, as ‘i537 
to go! or, as is very common, followed and explained by its own 
finite verb, as 73" 450 going thou shalt go ; nvm nia dying thou shalt 
die. As a specimen of the distinctive usage of the two forms, 
“pa inn Is. 22. 18, signifies properly to slay oxen, whereas "720 370 
would be rendered the slaying of oxen. For variations in the form 
of the Inf. const. see the Paradigms. 

4, The Imperative.—This mode has for the most part the letters 
and vowels of the Inf. const., but it has a fem. and a plur. forma- 
tion, as Sop kill thou (masc. ), sbop kill thou (fem. -); idop kill ye, &. 
It is remarkable in regard to its use, that it is not employed except 
in positive precepts, prayers, and exhortations. In negative precepts, 
prohibitions, dehortations, &c., the future is always made use of, as 
mz nh x5 thou shalt not kill, instead of MZ 82 kill thou not. 


§ 34. TENSEs. 


1. The Hebrew has but two distinct forms of tense, usually de- 
nominated the Preterite, or Preter, and the Future. But as the 
various distinctions of time cannot be denoted by simply the past 
and the future, it is obvious that these two tenses must have been 
used in Hebrew with far greater latitude of import than they are in 
Latin or Greek, or any of the European languages. But reserving 
for the Syntax a fuller exposition of the laws which govern the use 
of the tenses, we merely give at present the mode of formation in Kal, 
according to the analogy of which all the rest of the conjugations pro- 
ceed. This is by adding to the ground-form of each certain pronomi- 
nal appendages in order to designate number, person and gender. 
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THE PRETERITE. 

1. The distinguishing peculiarity in the formation of the Pret- 
erite is, that the abbreviated pronouns employed are added at the end 
of the root, which may be considered as having in itself a participial 
import. Thus A72DP (H20P) thou killest is equivalent to nmx- dup 
thou art killing, or a killer ; po-w 7 (BOR) ye fear to DAR RIT ye 
are fearing, &c. Indeed in Eccl. 4. 2. an instance occurs of the 
entire pronoun following a verb, "28 Maw for "naw I praised. 


Formation of Preterite. 
SING. 


3 m. »bP ground-form 

3th om... mbyp fragment of x°n 
2m mh... p->yp «oof FAR 
2f. HM... n-bup « of FR 
De. Me: es sa-Syp (See remarks. ) 

PLOR. 

3c FT... WIP (See remarks.) 
2m.om .. BEDDp fragment of DAR 
2f. Wa... Ip « 6oof YAS 
le ... agbp oof 8 


REMARKS. 

1. The origin of the several appended pronouns is for the most 
part obvious on inspection. The only doubtful ones are the first 
person singular ("m) and the third person plural (4). As to the 
first, the theory of Gesenius is that it is derived from the obsolete 
form “ms for “nIX="572%. Ewald, on the other hand, after remark- 
ing that the abbreviation of "3% would properly give “), says that the 
weak } was gradually lost, leaving only “., and that by way of com. 
pensation the M was assumed from the many forms of the second 
person in which it occurs, giving us the regular termination "n, 
without the tone. This form serves also to distinguish the preform. 
ative or personal pronoun from the objective suffix, as otherwise it 
might have been doubtful whether "320 meant I have killed, or he 
killed me. All ambiguity is now precluded by the use of "mdup for 
the former. Some traces, however, are still to be discerned of the 
purely analogical form, as "Vax Job 9. 27, for "myx. But in 
1 Kings 8. 48, Job 42. 2, Ps. 140. 13, Ezek. 16. 59, the " is omitted 
in the Ketib, though supplied in the Qeri. In like manner rx 
Ps. 16. 2, ought perhaps to be pointed Hyx. In explanation of the 
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plural termination 5, it may be remarked that the primitive form of 
this person is in all probability pin, of which some examples still 
remain, as Div Is. 35. 1, and perhaps Dax Is. 15. 7, Ayn] Am. 

2.4. This again was changed into 1} to ‘distinguish it from the 
suffix of the accusative of the third pers. plur. which is also 0, and 
by rejecting the final | from this we have 4 alone as the usual char- 
acteristic of the third pers. plur. of verbs. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the | is retained, as }773 Is. 26. 16, j;>77 Deut. 8. 16, and oc- 
casionally an otiant & is added, as 812211) Josh. 10. 24, sie Jer. 
10. 5, winx Is, 28. 12. 


THE FUTURE. 


1. The formation of the Future differs from that of the Preterite 
in having its fragmentary pronouns both prefixed and suffixed to the 
ground.form, which is usually considered as the Infinitive construct. 
These prefixes consist of one vowelless consonant, which 1s the first 
or the strongest and most characteristic letter in the pronoun from 
which it is derived (", 7, &.2)- But while the person is thus deno- 
ted at the beginning by its firm sound, the more accurate distinction 
of number and gender follows in the suffixes at the end. At the 
same time the Future shows a formation less abridged perhaps on the 
whole than the Preterite, as the } of the terminations }A~, }°.~, which 
is almost entirely lost in the Preter, is often preserved in the Future, 
as Gen. 18. 28-32, Is. 8. 12. The final vowel of the Future is 
either Holem, Pattah, or Tseri, as sop", 322", =o". These are tech. 
nically termed Fut. O, A, and E; of which in regular verbs the first 
is most frequent. 


Formation of Future. 


SING. 
3m. Sop Without disjunction Sup" 
3 f. Stpnn rT ry Sypn 
2m. Sopnn 6 és Soph 
2 f. —Sepmn 6 66 “Supn 
lc. Supe 6 & Supe 
PLUR. 
3m. spp" ‘ “ "op? 
3 f. nSepnn “ 6s mSppn 
2m. sdyp-n «“ «“ ASSAM 
2f. nyrdop-n « «  mBopn 


le. =) «  « BoP 


_ = —~ = 


_ 


7 ee 


Eee: — - 


ee —_— on 
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REMARKS. 

1. Third Person. The preformative ° in the masc. sing. is de- 
rived from the principal letter (1) of sn he. This is analogically 
prefixed with Sheva, Sup}, but according to § 27. 8. the Sheva gives 
place to the vowel :)3 thus yielding the normal form 5ep' by 
§ 23. II. 1,2. The hm of the fem. comes from its hardened cognate 
rT (from iT), as the affinity between h (x and m1) and s and ¢ both at 
the beginning and end of words is somewhat remarkable through- 
out the language. Illustrations will be given as we proceed. The 
1 of the plural originates as in the Preterite. 

2. Second Person. Here the derivation of the prefix f from the 
pronoun Mp is obvious, while the affirmative ™ at the end is the 
characteristic vowel of the feminine, § 30. 2. b. In the plur. the 
syllabic addition m3 is from the pron. M5x, denoting both gender 
and number. 

3. First Person. The & prefixed in the sing. is evidently from 
“38; the 3 of the plur. from 3:x- The & of ":x is taken for the sing. 
to prevent its being confounded with the third pers. sing. (*), or 
the first pers. plur. (2). Instead of Sheva, which it would analogi- 
cally take (i), it assumes e (,,) from the repugnance which all the 
Gutturals have to the z-sound, § 25. 6. 


§ 35. PECULIAR AFFECTIONS OF THE TENSES. 


1. By way of compensation in part for the comparative deficiency 
of modes and tenses in Hebrew, the Future especially is subject to 
certain affections of form which carry with them peculiar modi. 
fications of the sense. These consist in what are termed Paragogic 
and Apocopated forms, of which the former, with a few trifling ex. 
ceptions occurs only in the first, the latter only in the second and 
third persons. These peculiarities, however, are not usually car- 
ried through all the conjugations, but appear for the most part only 
in particular conjugations and classes of verbs. What these are 
will be more evident as we proceed; at present we shall consider 
the nature and purport of these forms. 


I. Paragogic Future. 
2. The distinguishing characteristic of this form of the Future 
is the annexing of the syllable n , to the ordinary termination. The 
effect is to express more emphatically the effort or desire of the mind, 
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the direction of the will, towards a special object. This is involved 
in the nature of the affix itself, which in nouns denotes direction to 
a place, and in connection with a verb expresses an earnest going 
forth of the mind in a wish or purpose towards an action. The force 
of the form can in many cases only be indicated in English by em- 
ploying those optative, potential, hortatory or imperative modes of 
speech which give us such facility in expressing the various shades 
of thought. Thus 5ops I will kill, noopx I will surely kill, or oh, 

that I may kill; “awe I will guard, mat I will assiduously guard. 

Asit refers to an emotion or volition originating in the mind of the 
speaker, it is for the most part confined to the first person singular 
or plural. Consequently the idea of self-excitation is almost always 
prominent, as "21" J will sing, m-vary let me sing ; n2">C2 let us 
break ! sel ape let us cast away ! mpd TI will surely divide ; RO-ITION 
mee L will surely turn aside now and see. So with an accompany- 
ing Imperative to strengthen the exhortation, as 2372 152 come, let 
us sing ; M9IDI] MmMNw) Wa come, let us worship and bow down. In 
a very few instances we find a paragogic third person, as M71" oh, 

that he may hasten! myian let come! But very seldom do we find 
the punctuation n, instead of n,, as Me7pRI 1 Sam. 28, 15, nw" 
Pa, 20. 4. 

2. The paragogic ,,, as an added external termination is gene- 
rally but loosely attached to the word, by no means so strongly and 
closely as the terminations of the persons, yet the original preceding 
vowels are too short to remain, and as a, e, o thus disappear, the 
takes the tone, as Nas from “VaR, mat from “23%, mane from “ino, 
nay? from 4232; though also nary, many from Sire, JIN. The 
o, however, sometimes maintains itself i ina Hateph vowel, as np we 
1 Kings 19. 20, and in some other cases, particularly where a very 
long firm vowel resists a change, in which case the paragogic ter- 
mination becomes toneless, as as TA7pPR, MPR, MIR, NDiprr. 

3. The 75 verbs never attach this m_ to their vocalic termina- 
tion 7.., because two vowels so similar are not compatible in close 
connection, and the 4, is too weak to expel the radicaln.. The 
unique Mam Ps. 77. 4, 1s a peculiar pvetic form, and only in Is, 
41. 23, do we find nym) Hith, nm, being attached without the tone 
to ymo2 v.10. In the id class, in like manner, the hortatory sense 
has no external form; only as an exception we have mxiax because 
an immutable vowel precedes, 
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II. Apocopated Future. 


1. As far as this contracted formation depends upon the sense, 
it is doubtless to be accounted for from the fact that in expressing 
prohibition, dissuaston, exhortation, earnest wishing, and the like, for 
which the apocopated Future is principally employed, the utterance 
is naturally somewhat abrupt and hurried, and the term employed 
thrown into its shortest possible form. The effect of this quickened 
enunciation is obvious. ‘The stress of the voice being expended 
upon the beginning of a word, the tone is of course retracted 
(§ 21. 8. 5.), long vowels are shortened, and the final syllable being 
consequently but slightly enounced, it is easily lost altogether in 
sound; and when once lost in sound, it easily disappears in form. 
The mode of apocopation is therefore twofold; (1) By shortening 
the long vowel; (2) By casting away the final letter and vowel. 
It occurs only in the second and third person, and in a part only of 
the conjugations. The cases and the manner may be thus specified :— 

a) In the regular verbs in Hiphil only, by changing ¢ into e, 
which is regarded as a somewhat shorter sound, as 


D°OP2 apoc. DUP"; Y°2)2 apoc. Pap 


pwpn 0s EPR; 0 PMS VADM 
(5) In “> verbs in Kal and Hiphil, as 
nia? apoc. Hv" ; nim apoc. nan 
i man  « fan 


(c) In all the conjugations of i‘Sverbs, by casting away the last 
syllable, as 
Kal 331 apoc. 935 (with furt. Segol 53) 
Piel 22" «Da (for 53°) 
Hiph. 7932 = 593 (for which 53°) 
d) In verbs of other classes the following may serve as exam. 
ples of the mode of apocopation :— 


mz" apoc. M22"; R'ZIN apoc. RTA 
m0 «FD; ak RB) 
R’DIA «MDT; mye 


2. The force of ‘ conversive in retracting the tone has already 
been adverted to § 21. 8. a; consequently the most frequent in- 
stances of apocopated Future are in connection with that particle, 
as S°73", 53a"; nbs", do. A still more decided effect of Vav 
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conversive is to be seen when the penult of the apocopated form ts 
a simple syllable. Here the retraction of the tone is accompanied 
by a still further shortening, as fut. 701°, apoc. 4517, conv. 95771 ; 
fut. n3727, apoc. N72, conv. N21; apoc. DD, conv. bD"1; apoc. &T7, 
conv. 81°. See § 21. 8. a. 

3. A like shortening takes place in a Future followed by Maq- 
qeph, as 322-75" Is. 6. 8, xz-aws Dan. 9. 16, 15-\¢m Deut. 18. 4; 
also occasionally when preceded by a particle emphatically nega- 
tive or prohibitive, as 95m > it shall not continue, Gen. 4. 12; 
ntm-de thou shalt not put, Ex. 23.1; atn->s turn not away, 1 Kings 
2. 20, Maim-dy chastise not, Prov. 9. 8; MOR~S8 (for naw) drink 
not, Lev. 10. 9. 


Ill. Vav Conversive Future. 


1. Although there are undoubtedly definite and distinct uses in 
Hebrew of the Preterite as such and of the Future as such, yet it is 
equally beyond question that in multitudes of cases both these tenses 
are used aoristically, i. e. without a definite notation of time, which 
is to be gathered from the context and the scope of the writer. So 
far from the Preter being exclusively employed to denote time past, 
perhaps the most frequent historical tense is the Future preceded by 
what is termed Vav Conversive, i. e. by Vav with subscript Pattah 
and followed by Dagesh forte in the next letter (-1), as sop. The 
Dagesh, however, disappears before preformatives with Sheva, as 
dep, and before the first person the Pattah is lengthened into 
Kamets, as SOR. The Vav is here termed conversive, because it 
in a manner turns the Future into a Preterite, as "728" he shall say, 
rons) and he did say, 50 x I will kill, sop and I did kill. For the 
eflect of Vav conversive on the vowels of the Future and the place 
of the tone, see § 21. 8. a. 

2. The true theory of this peculiar form and use of the Hebrew 
Future is a point much disputed among grammarians. On 
the one hand it is contended that the 1 is a relic of the 
verb of existence Min="n, and that by prefixing it the Future is in 
reality constituted of two forms of verbs, a principal and a helping 
verb; so that sop" i is equivalent to sdp? mm he was killing, or tt 

was (that) he would kill, But as this even if admitted does not ac. 
count for all the phenomena, especially for the fact that the Vav 
always bears the signification of and in such a connection, others 
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are disposed to regard this particle merely as a copulative, and to 
explain the pointing from the exigency of the case. Many Futures 
begin with Sheva under the preformatives, as in Piel and Pual. In 
others the vowel is only factitious, and in Kal, etc., it is short Hireq, 
which is not well adapted to follow Vav prefix with Sheva. Here 
then the punctuation of Vav is governed by the laws of euphony. 
On this principle it is supposed that the copulative 1 before * or" 
of the Future goes into -1 merely to facilitate the pronunciation of 
these two very feeble letters. See Prof. Stuart’s Review of Ewald 
on the Hebrew Tenses, Bibl. Reposit. Jan. 1838. 


3. In the second and third pers. fem. plur. the 5 of the afforma- 
tive m3 often falls away upon prefixing 1 conversive, as N"POA, pwn 
Gen. 19. 83, 35, JINN v. 36, PD Ex. 1. 17, eke ib. If the 


ret 8 eer e-em 


though earners in Wax) Ex. 1. 19, mt some few oe cases. 


V. Vav Conversive Preteriie. 


1. The conversive force of » holds also in regard to the Preter, - 
although in this case it is prefixed without a vowel simply in its 
usual conjunctive form. When preceded by a verb in the Future or 
Imperative it converts the Preter to a Future tense, as ‘ When a 

‘prophet pip" shall arise, NO and shall give,’ &c., Deut. 13. 2, 
MyaN} j2 go and say, Is. 6, 9. When the Preter, however, with 
Vav prefix is preceded by another Preter, the particle in that case 
is to be considered as merely copulative, the verb retaining its past 
signification, as "81 8p he called and sard. 

2. The prefixing of Vav to the Preterite has usually a marked 
effect upon the tone, removing it from the penult to the ultimate, as 
mop thou hast killed, mopp’ and-thou wilt kill. The reason of this 
is very probably, as Dr. Nordheimer suggests (Gram. Pp. 122), to 
give greater prominence to the affixed pronoun denoting the subject 
of the verb; but it affects only the sec. pers. masc. sing. 4, and the 

first pers. sing. ""; the first pers. pl. 12 being too weak to receive 
it. This shifting of the tone, however, is so slight that the foretone 
a (,) remains unaffected, as M2N3] not h3N>}. On the contrary 
mozi7] with a simple Vav without this power. But in n”5 and x% 
verbs the tone very often, and in Kal uniformly, remains on the pe- | 

nult, because it ends in a long vowel, as "N25%. 
| 16 
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§ 36. THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The Participle does not, like the verb, represent the action as 
proceeding from a person, but it represents a person or thing as 
that to which the action is to be attributed. Its leading idea is that 
of the personal noun, to which the action belongs. It has its form 
therefore from the noun, and its essence from the verb, and partakes — 
more or less of the several variations of the verb in its flexion. 
Unlike the verb, however, it marks not the distinction of time, ex. 
cept in the faintest degree. In its own nature it is properly a short 
combination of person and finite verb, viz. agens=qut agit, and may 
be used in every connection of the sentence, with or without the 
article, in apposition with a noun, as 5530 w°xn the man the falling 
= who falls ; or, if this sense is implied in the connection of the sen- 
tence, who is fallen, or even by itself, as 552 the falling one. So 
aris a lover, 030 the flying one, fugitive, n->xwin those that remained. 
Although there is no definite distinction of time in the participle, 
yet as the present is the time most naturally associated with the idea 
of the active part., so is the past with that of the passive, which 
speaks of what has been experienced. It belongs to the meaning of 
certain passive participles that they express an attribute well known 
by experience, and therefore permanent or necessary, as 8°53, "72772 
primitively feared, desired, but then also terrible, desirable, as an 
object which is actually or generally feared or desired, must have 
an intrinsic ground of fear or desire in itself. 

2. The Participle is used in the proposition as a simple predicate, 
representing the action as inherent, continuing, permanent in a per- 
gon or thing, whereas in the verb the tenses express rather the ex. 
ercise and developement of the action. It is placed either alone in” 
an unconnected proposition, especially if the condition is of itself 
evident to the hearer from the circumstances, as 420 “S18 I (am) 
going, 1. e. I go at this time as thou seest; or in connection with 
other propositions to describe a continuing during another action, as 
20" Dis Na they came and Lot (was) sitting, i. e. while Lot sat, 
Gen. 19. 1. 7 

3. As to form, the Participles are divided into two classes: 

() Simple formations with a mere strengthening of the vowels 
of Kal, the one active, technically termed Benoni, or between, i. e. 
either between the past and the future, or a word between, (partici- 
pating,) the nature of a noun and a verb; and the other passive, 


- 
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termed Péul (2198 acted upon). Their characteristic points are (1) 
and (. 2) for the active, as >»ip or aup, and (; ) and (7) for the pas- 
" sive, as DIOP. But in the intransitives the Participle follows the 
punctuation of the verb, as Pret. 55w, Part. 39w ; Pret. 135, Part. 
“a5. The latter form, however, is rare, being more appropriate to 
adjectives from the same root, as will be evident from the following 
_ examples, the Participles being distinguished by e, andthe Adjec- 
tives by 6 or 4; 2p approaching, amp near ; 373 becoming great, 
213 great; pr departing, pin distant ; pin becoming strong, Pin 
_ strong. The e is occasionally lengthened to i, as "x" sprung from, 
2 Chron. 32. 21, >") bearing, Zeph. 1.11. This simple formation 
appears also in Niph., where the Participle differs from the verb 
merely by the lengthening of the 4 in the last syllable, as Pret. Sy}, 

Part. 50pi. In several of. the irregular verbs it differs not at all, as 
Pret. yaw, Part. yw) ; Pret. bipy, Part. Dip2; Pret. x1), Part. RTI 5 
Pret. nb33, Part. nda}. | ‘ 

(5) The Participles of the other conjugations all assume an ex- 
ternal formation by means of a prefixed a, probably abridged from 
the pronouns “’a who? nia what? which is attached to the word 
very much after the manner of the signs of the person in the Future : 
thus Pi. Sup%y Pu. pup, Hiph. >°vp, Hoph. dvpra, Hithp. epnn. 
In »“ and 19 verbs we find 25%, o"p where e (. .)s as somewhat 
longer, has established itself as foretone, while 4 remains in the Fu- 
ture, 25%, Dp. 

4. The Participle, as partaking of the nature of a noun, is sub. 
ject to flexion in the same way, as masc. Sup, fem. novp (also Segol. 
form n>up), masc. plur. p°20p, fem. plu. nisup. 


CHAPTER Vv. 


Form, Signification, and Inflection of each of the usual Conjugations. 
§ 37. KaL. 


1. Form.—The characteristic and usual form of Kal is Syp, with 
Kamets under the first radical, and Pattah under the second. This 
is the normal form for roots of transitive meaning ; if intransitive, 
the second radical takes either Tseri or Holem, as 1p to be old, 73 
to fear. But though these are the ordinary forms, yet they are sub- 
ject to modifications arising from the nature of the letters of which 
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the roots are composed. Thus the Gutturals and the weak Quies- 
cents &, M, 1, ° never fail to produce some changes in their accom- 
panying vowels, according to the laws by which they are governed, 
as stated § 25, 26. As these peculiarities will be distinctly speci- 
fied in treating of the several classes of verbs, it will be sufficient. 
here to remark that, according to the letters of which it is composed, 
the conjugation Kal presents the following variety of forms :— 


PRET. _ INF. FUT. IMP. 
sup simp Sop Sup 
pI 3yp 723" Way 
TER “inp ay" p>} 
mai “ny ma" wa 
13% (from 752) ° ° 202 29 
“im nos Dip" Dip 
bp (from Dp) bip mob) ale 
nv (from hy?) exp Rizo" eae) 
30 (from 329) rp3 n23 
m2 " 
nds * 
ne r3 e 
nid3 


2. Signification.—The regular form presents the simple idea of 
the verb free from any modifications except those of active transitive 
and intransitive. The form with final & is applied to the former, 
and that with final é or 6 to the latter. To the intransitive form 
belong for the most part roots which signify (1) A physical condition, 
as {Op to be small, 573 to be great, wx to be thirsty, 29 to be hungry, 
pr to be old, 2¥1 to be lovely, “om to be deficient, wind to be clad ; 
(2) Certain states or affections of the mind which exclude the idea of 
action, as nx to love, x70 to hate, mb to rejoice, 52% to lament, “7 
to fear. The active and the intransitive formation and import some- 
times occur in the same root, as wen to weaken or overcome, Ex. 17. 
13, and to be weak, Job 14. 10; ‘pin ‘usually to be strong, seldom ac- 
tive to strengthen, 2 Chron. 28. 20; x22 usually to be full, x27 to 

Sill, Est. 7.5; 34d usually to turn back, but to bring back, to restore, 
Num. 10. 36. 
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§ 38. Paradigm of the regular verb vp to kill.* 


KAL. 
Preterite. 
PLURAL. _ SINGULAR. | 
Fem. Com. Mase. Fem. Con. Mase. 
a BBR, abh 8 
weep neep 2 
ae: ae :) 
Infinitive. 
Sep Const. Divp Abs. 
Future. 
PLURAL. | SINGULAR. 

Fem. Com. Mase. Fem. Com. — Mase. 
maDpn spyp" SoA Sop? 3 
mypn aSypN “bop ~  -Supm 2 

: Spp | Supe 4 

Imperative. 
nasop TBP a sup 2 
Participles. 
nidvip — psdpip mip. Swip a. 
nibiwp —opsbawp mop bpp P. 


REMARKS. 
1. Preter. This is the usual form, from which there is little va- 
riation. The tone in the persons ending with the afformatives hn, 
“mi, 12 18 on the penult, in the others on the ultimate, The effect of 
the pause accent is seen in such cases as 120 (120), N2bp (72dp), 
1723 (7923); where the primitive vowel is restored according to 
§ 22. c. The distinguishing vowel of the root is the final Pattah, 
which is generally retained in those persons where Sheva follows, 
except in DAw)" Deut. 4. 1, FT pNum. 11. 12, wH Nw Judg. 13. 
6, DAoNw 1 Sam. 12.13. Intransitives having e for their final vowel 
change it into a in the other persons, as {ph}, "h2pt; PHM, HxbM; but 


* The literal rendering would be he Killed, but merely as a matter of con- 
venience the Infinitive ¢o kill is adopted both here and elsewhere generally. 
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those with o retain it throughout, as jOp, “hiup; 523, "m5D5; ex- 
cept that the removal of the tone causes a shortening, as nel") 
‘"m>b2". Other variations from the normal forms we shall here and 
elsewhere group together under the head of 


Anomalies. 
more for mdi Deut. 32. 36. (Chald.) 79 for wan Jud. 19. 11. 
maqaa « m2 Mal.2.14. mp « mp» Ezek. 17. 5. y 
pw « vbw 1 Sam. 7. 17. "bz « apy Is.26.16.(2 par.) 
“Maw « Saw" Ps, 23. 6. TY « AT Deut. 8. 3. (id.) 
hapw « yHw Deut. 21. 7. “Vax « TOR Is. 24, 3. 
7 abr « DN Is. 64. 2. nitay « a3 Ezek. 31. 5. 


snoha « mDoT-Jer. 31. 21. (" par.) Maop « “BbUP Ps. 140. 138. 


(2) Peculiarities of verbs Lamed Tav and Lamed Nun.—Certain 
verbs ending in h and 3}, as 99 to cut, \f2 to give, suffer a syncope 
of m in several of the persons ; as 


nip a —— 
nos — mn —— 
nos instead of mNND - mn insteadof mn) 
mp nnn3 mn « nin 
“ID SRD SD spa? 


2. Inrinrrive. For the distinction and various uses of the ab- 
solute and construct Infinitive, see § 33. 2,3. The Holem of the 
absolute is immutable; that of the construct is shortened before 
Maqgeph into Kamets Hateph; as 513->t reign over us for 122 50. 
The Inf. const., like the Preter, has the threefold form of Sop, noo 
and }2. A feminine form also occasionally distinguishes the Inf., 
especially on receiving a preposition, in which case the second rad- 
ical loses its vowel, and the first usually takes Kamets Hateph, 
according to § 27. 14, as N22x5, nnwn>, Mw. Occasionally we 
find Kibbuts or Hiregq, as iba, nema. Such forms as nvn, no" 
with 5 hardened to h are extremely rare. _ 


Anomalies. | 
winy7> for int? Ezr. 10. 6. deat 533 for 173 Gen. 26. 13. 
mpatd “ nat Deut. 11. 22. yipd « Ed Jer. 22. 14. 

nb « tie 1 Sam. 1. 9. maa « maw Is. 7. 11. 


3. Furure. The characteristic final vowel of this tense is Ho- 
lem pure, for which reason it very seldom appears otherwise than 


¥ 
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defectively written. For the same reason it goes into Kamets Ha- 
teph before Maqgeph, as be-amnss] Josh. 8. 32, and falls away 
the accession of the afformatives °. and 1, as SOP", “QP, Wop. 
few exceptions are given in the anomalies below. Holem, shi 
belongs appropriately to verbs of Pret. final a. The intransitives 
take Pattah, as }p}, pi; 573, 533%. Yet there are several transitive 
verbs which retain @ in the Future, as 22°, IHN, yah, &e., and 
some that take alternately o and a, as raw Gen. 2. 2, navn Neh. 
6. 3, 192" Mal. 2. 15, 1322 Mal. 2. 10. If both forms occur in the 
same verb, o has a transitive, and a an intransitive sense, as Zp" to 
be cut of, cropped, Deut. 24.19, "xp" to be made short, Judg. 10. 16. 
Seldom do both occur without this distinction, as.72", Jos. When 
either the last or middle letter is a Guttural, the final is also for the 
most part Pattah (§ 25. 6.), as Yaw, M207, M237, py. Futures 
with final e occur only in the irregular verbs oo", ", ‘Sox, 


Anomalies. 
pyinwm for nyawn Prov. 14. 3. mopar Is. 18, 4 
neipo? « «sp Ex. 18. 26. dips Ezr. 8. 25, 
myain « mngin Ezek. 16. 50. nywpr Is. 27. 4, 
wes} « = aawt Is. 5. 29. nny Dan. 8. 13. 
PZT px: Prov. 2. 7. “Inn Ezek. 16. 33. 
ampai] « amps Ezek. 44.24. - snaym Ruth 2. 8, 


me. 66 nwa 1 Sam. 6. 12. 
mney" és mpayn Dan. 8. 22. 


Imperative. The form of the Imperative is closely related to 
that of the Future, from which it differs by casting away the sign | 
of the person nm at the beginning, rendering the word as short and 
emphatic as possible. It thus comes to bear also a marked resem. 
blance to the Infin. const. which conveys the naked idea of the root, 
though unlike the Inf. it partially marks the distinctions of person, 
gender, and number. Its final vowel mainly follows that of the Fu- 
ture, as Fut. 509", Imp. 50p ; Fut. 0235, Imp. a>; Fut. 220, Imp. 
a2v 2 Sam. 13.5. The i which jg assumed in the fem. sing. and 
masc. pl. is a very hurried sound, forming a short simple syllable, 
as is evident from the fact that Dagesh lene very seldom occurs 
after the Sheva, proving that it is floating (§ 9. 6.) and not silent, 

as "203 kith’bt, 179 ridh’ phu, 1299 irvku, &c. The effect upon the - 
vowels of receiving 1 paragogic will be plain from the examples 
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given in the list below, from which it appears that 7 and & are as- 
sumed interchangeably for the first vowel. Roots which end in a 
Guttural occasionally shorten the termination 43 of the fem. plur. to 
the mere consonant 3, as 720 Gen. 4. 23, for mynd ; pup Ex. 2. 
20, for mp. . a ) 


Anomalies. 


mya for sno Ps. 25. 20. mz20 for 130 Gen. 39. 12. 
my « “>t 2 Chron, 6. 4. ars «“ Sz Ps. 14. 3. 
myo « «90 1 Kings 13.7. may « “in Gen. 25. 31. 


m4 « = 949 Is, 32. 11. “poy « “poy Jer. 22. 20. 
nota « ota Ezek. 32.20. “aon « san Is. 44. 27. 
“mp « mp Mic. 1. 16. “ROP “ROD I Sam. 28. 8. 
WTI « ATG Jer. 49. 28. “pon « Spin Is. 47. 2. 
“oo” « "557 Jud. 9. 10. nis Ps. 26. 2. (1 superfl. ) 


note « ppp Is, 32. 11. 


3. Particirte. Kal only exhibits the active and passive form 
of the Participle. The latter has sometimes an active signification, 
especially when the verb is intransitive, as TIN grasping, Cant. 3. 8, 
miva trusting, Ps. 112. 7. 


Anomalies. 


mom for fon Is. 29.14. ‘“wonfor ‘ox Gen. 39. 20. 
Jrain « Fain Ps. 16.5. mwa « maw Ps. 2, 5. 
miyia « =omqyia Jer. 3.7. "mane Hos. 10, 11. (parag. ".) 
MIdIN 6s ne Mic. 5. 3. “mat Mic. 7. 8. (1d. ) 
mp2 « mci Cant. 1.6. “ox Gen. 49. 1. (Id. 
ninnp « Dinan Ps. 55, 22. m5" Gen. 16.11. (contr. fr.n'73") 
wap 66 as Prov. 31. 21. sms Jer. 51. 13. (contr. fr. ni38, 
with parag. “) 


PRAXIS ON KAL. 


The learner will bear in mind, in rendering the ensuing words, 
that our imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and even present, are ex. 
- pressed by the Hebrew Preterite. Yet instead of the Preter for the 
present, the Participle may be employed at discretion. All the 
phrases beginning with and are to be put in the Future with Vav 
conversive. : ; 
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He reigned!. Ye did guard? They shall expiate*. I drew 
near‘, Ye had broken’. Thou (fem.) hast blessed®. She hath 
learned’. They have written®. Ye(fem.) have visited®. Approach 
ye’. Write ye (fem.)', They shall judge. And they did sanc- 
tify’. And he did speak’*. To learn. To dwell’. Ye (fem.) have 

—sold'®, They shall cut off!. Writing. Judging. Sustaining’®. 
Blessed. Clothed!®, Guarded. 


§ 39. NIPHAL. 


1. Formation. The appropriate form of this conjugation is 
dop}, its distinguishing characteristic being the letter 2, prefixed 
with short Hireg which has arisen from Sheva (22)2), according to 
§ 27. 8. But here’ as in the case of Kal (§ 37. 1.) the nature 
of the radical letters as strong or weak, as Guttural or non-Guttural, 
works a change in the punctuation, and gives rise to the following 
variety of forms :— 


PRETER. INF. FUT. IMP, 
+) | Soph 2op” oo as 
mich?! app ai-b - Const. 
4 
| wa) (for 0322) S90 ne" 
7243 sagt a0" 
pip (7193 Nias pip" : : 
: ( ) yw P 
203 (for 3302) ee ad" 
: 37207 
nae ree nz" 
n23 an non 
‘ Dipn 
son 
aon 
ab>)) 
mig, 


2. Signification. (a) Judging from dominant usage, it woud 
seem that this form of the verb has primarily and originally a re- 
flexive signification, causing the action to fall back upon the agent, 
as “HD} to conceal one’s self, to hide, “001 to take heed to one’s self, 


1x2. 2)". 3)"p>.  4)anp. 5)"3w. 6) FI. 7) 779. 
8)an>. 9)spb. 10)a5p. 11)an>. 12)pez_ 13)z4p. 14)727. 
15)}U. 16)"22. 17)nnd. 18) 920. 19)w35. - 

17 | 
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xv to ask for one’s self ; and so from intransitive Kal, as 2%} to 
fil one’s self, to be filled, from xin to be full. If the reflexive action 
be referred to many persons, the idea of the reciprocal arises, as 
W121) they speak mutually with one another, Ezek. 33. 30; bn 032 
the people oppress one another, Is. 3. 5 ; nid) to fight (prop. to devour 
or consume each other), pa) to serene: Gen. 32. 25, Db) to litigate, 
to enter into a judicial process.. Where verbs that are intransitive 
in Kal appear in the Niphal form, they generally indicate a transi- 
tion from one state to another, as mn to be, N72 to become, to be made 
to be, nom to be sick, nbmy to be made to be sick, 721 f0 go, ‘Jom to be 
made to go. In other cases it signifies to show one’s self as doing 
a thing or suffering it to be done, as 353 to show one’s self honora- 
ble, a1 to show one’s self a prophet, to prophesy, 13932") they showed or 
feigned themselves smitten, Josh. 8. 15, “x3723 I was found, i. e. I 
suffered myself to be easily found, Is. 65. 1, "042 to be warked, 1. e. 
to let one’s self be warned, Ps. 2. 10, Ezek. 23. 48. 

(>) Niphal is also used to denote the passive of Kal when Kal is 
' transitive, as mt} to be anointed, 1312 to be born, “1203 to be broken. 
It can hardly, however, be considered as the original and legitimate 
passive of Kal, for (1) as a general rule the passive conception is 
expressed-by the grave and obscure u (4), or 0 (1), as in D1bp hulled, 
23N> written, 1319 born, Judg. 13. 8, 195 slain, Is. 27. 7. (2) It has 
an Imperative, which the other passives want, and is used contrary 
to all analogy, even when Kal is intransitive, as Ux2 to smell ill, OX23 
to be fetid, noisome, Mirt to rejoice, M302 to be made joyful. , 

(c) Niphal is sometimes to be translated by the aid of the En- 
glish auxiliaries can, may, must, ought, could, would, should, &c., as 
22x" that may be eaten, Gen. 6. 21; "Dd" &D that cannot be numbered, 
Gen. 6.10 ; NDI ND that ought not to be done, Gen. 20. 9. 


§ 40. PARADIGM OF NIPHAL. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. "SINGULAR. 
Fem. Com. Masc. Fem. Com. Masc. 
* sd0p? n>wp? Sop? 3 
rae BRP? ndyp? nbyp? 2 
EDD | 7) 
Infinitive. 


Pypn Const. Supn Abs. 
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Future. 

Fen. Com. Maso. Fem. Com. Masc. 
npepn wDyR" SERA ep 3 
moppn TaBRN "DURE apRe 2 

Syp) b)=}r) 1 
| Imperative. 
m2DR TORN "20RT supn 2 
Participles. 
Dibpp? Breen neon abp 


| REMARKS, 

1. Pretrerire. Regular verbs free from Gutturals and Quies- 
cents present no anomalies in the Preter. The vowel changes ari- 
sing from Gutturals and weak letters in the root will be stated under 
their respective classes of verbs. 

2. Inrinitive. The real characteristic of this conjugation 
seems to be 3h (in Arabic a), which discloses itself in the Infini- 
tive Sopn=depm, the 2 being assimilated in order to prevent the 
concurrence of two formative letters, and Dagesh inserted as a 
compensative. Indeed it holds very generally in regard to the verbs, 
that the characteristic of the tense excludes the characteristic of 
the conjugation. The absolute and construct forms differ only in 
having the former 9, and the latter e as the final vowel. As the final 
Tseri in the Inf. const. as well as in the Fut. and Imp. is pure, it 
is of course shortened when the accent is thrown off, as "NOt, “2dn, 
so2; Fut. 325", Sz". But in verbs ending in a Quiescent the final 
vowel is impure and therefore incapable of being shortened, as ®272°1. 
See § 21. 8. When the preformative n is preceded by the prefixes 
3, 5, it is sometimes omitted, an@ its vowel point, or its equivalent, 
placed under those letters, as 150>2 for T>02m2 Prov. 24. 17, bya 
for Hosna Lam. 2. 11, ni) for rag Ex. 10.3. Yet here we 
meet with some irregularities depending upon the principle stated 
§ 29. 9, as I9N2 for MINNA Ezek. 26. 15, nioyn for ny Is. 16. 8. 
Some verbs retain in the Inf. const. the characteristic 3 of the Pre- 
ter, and o instead of e as final vowel, as ump) Judg. 11. 25, Sawa 
1 Sam. 20. 28, 022 Gen. 31. 30, mow) Est. 3. 13, p13) for pia 
Judg. 20. 39., Hox 2 Sam. 17. 11, ying Jer. 34. 2. Of the same 
Holem termination are the two anomalous forms 413253 for 3352 
Ps. 68. 8, and wnt for wy Ezek. 14. 3. ) 
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3. Furuvre. The formation is entirely analogous to that of the 
Inf. construct. The recession of the tone from the ultimate to the 
penultimate syllable of the Inf. and its effect upon the vowels, have 
already been adverted to. A similar effect is usually produced upon 
those persons of the Fut. which are without afformatives when fol- 
lowed by a monosyllabic word having an accent, as a S03" Ezek. 
33. 12, nxt ana Ps. 102. 19, 15 Sny7] Gen. 25. 21, &) Yar? 1 Kings 
6. 26. 

Anomalies. 
Wy T for wye Ezek. 14.3. wes for wp Ex. 31.17. 
pate « yatr Gen. 21.24. “ath « “awn Ezek. 32.28. 
TODA « nba Gen. 19.20. xm « = en: 1 Kings 12.6. 
Mase «mae Ex. 14.16. mqssm « moog Is. 65. 17. 
7228 « omyapy Hag. 1.8. 9 mya « nyann Is. 60. 4. 


* 4, Lypmrative. Only one instance of departure from the usual 
form, viz. Wap Joel 3. 11, for 1Z2pi). 

5. Parricrete. This differs from the Preter only by having final 
Kamets instead of Pattah. The few anomalous forms are the fol- 
lowing : 


p55) for p*5723) Gen. 34. 22. ( epenth. 8, and 
iaarh «“s bam Est. 8. 8. “REN J Pattah instead 4 Ezek.9.8. 
S978) Ex. 15. 6. (* parag. ) es Kamets, . (Qeri.) 


PRAXIS ON NIPHAL. 


He takes heed to himself?. They shall be blessed?. ~ Ye do draw 
near’. They fight*. They spake together’. And they entered into 
judgment®. It repenteth me’. They did swear®. Ye (fem.) shall 
be visited®. They shall be broken’®, Be thou gathered!!4, Con. 
tending’. Contrite!. 


§ 41. PrEL. 


1. Formation. The distinguishing form of Piel is 5yp, its main 
characteristic being the reduplication of the middle radical, which 
conveys the idea of intensity. This reduplication is of course de- 
noted by Dagesh forte S»p = 2Dbp (§ 12. 1.), while the vowels as. 


lvoe. 2)yra. 8)anp. 4)923. «5ypm2.  6)pbw. 7) DM. 
8)yac. 9)IPb. 1O)nsw. 11)HOx. 12)oEw. 13)"2W. 
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sumed are short Hireq and Tseri instead of Kamets and Pattah. 
The above is the normal form; but in case the second radical be a 
Guttural, which does not admit of reduplication, or one of the Qui- 
escents which admits it with difficulty ; or should it be already re. 
peated, as in verbs 9» ; then the various expedients are resorted to 
which are prescribed by the nature of these letters, §§ 25, 26. The 
result is the following diversity of forms :— 


PRET, INF. ‘ FUT. IMP. 
snp Sup Sep. Imp. like 
ae : Bee the Inf. 
723 2eP wy const. 
Dip (for bs : yaw except 
ery D/ 1?) ya Boer 3 m3. 
3030 z Dp" 
ry a ° p12 tee sd 3 
A370 (for 220) . _ apie. 
| yaw ma" 
yaw 
9 " 
Dip 
riba 
ribs 


2. Signification. This is the first of the reduplicated forms, in 
all which the idea of infenston is predominant. ‘The true force of 
Piel, therefore, is (1) To denote the care, zeal, energy, violence, skill, 
or frequency which accompanies the doing of an action, and which 
would; in many cases, be expressed in other languages by the use 
of frequentative verbs. Thus #1" simply to follow, 47 to pursue as 
a persecutor ; >t to send, Ndw to send away utterly, to dismiss ; pny 
to laugh, pnz to mock, to deride ; D2 to write (scribere ), om to keep 
writing (seriptitare ). (2) In many instances it has a causative, 
permissive, or declarative sense, nearly approximating to that of Hi- 
phil, as 3725 to learn, 72 to see or cause that another learns, to teach ;? 
nn to live, mm to permit to live ; PAX to be just, psx to make just, i. e. 
to pronounce just, to justify. But it is still for the most part distin. 
guished from Hiphil by expressing, together with the causative, the 
accessory idea of greater care and activity in the performance of an 
action. Thus 5733 to be great, 5733 diligently to make great, i. e. to 
bring up, to educate, as children to honor ; 57134 merely to make great ; 
‘122 to be heavy, a> to honor, 37225 to make ‘heavy ; 13° to. bring 
forth (part. fem. ny} midwife), snbin to beget. (3) Piel is, nev- 
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ertheless, in many verbs nearly equivalent to Hiphil, even when Hi- 
phil itself is used, especially to make intransitive forms in Kal tran- 
sitive, as Op to be heavy, M@p and nopn to make heavy ; “1am to per- 
ish, 72% and 32% to destroy ; ‘7p to be near, 27p and 3™pH to bring 
near ; Dip to stand up, bx (Dip) and D*pT to raise up. (4) In 
some few cases it has, in respect to Kal, a privative or opposite 
meaning, as pd to stone, >pd to remove stones ; 133 to know, "3) to 
misapprehend ; #OM to sin, wer) to expiate sin ; Hiph. on to take 
root, ©" to eradicate. (5) When Piel, as is often the case, is de- 
rived from a nominal root, it usually indicates, according to its in- 
tensive nature, an active working, a busying of one’s self about the 
thing implied in the root, as ¥32 to perform the priest’s office, from 
Yi3 a priest ; ODO to do something on the third day, from 5D three ; 
{27 to reduce to ashes, or to remove the ashes, Num. 4. 13, from jZ% 
ashes ; 333 to cut off the tail, from 3131 the tail ; 22) to encourage, trom 
35 the heart. : 


§ 42. PARADIGM OF PIEL. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 
Fen. Com. Masc. Fem. Com. Mase. 
wdOp mep up 3 
HPP pHeeP nee moEp 2 
wIDP "AED 1 
Infinitive. 
Sep Const. Sep Abe. 
Future. 
m2ppn BBP? els apr 3 
mPEppn ADBPA “EPR appn 2 
bo abe I 
: Imperative. 
mop TBP a>) >Bp 2 
Participles. 
nibepn pipep mew spn 


REMARKS. . 
1. Pesrenrtre. « Deviations from the regular form may for the 
most part be resolved into the legitimate effect of the Guttural let- 
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ters and of Maqqeph upon the accompanying vowels (§ 25. 16). 
As but few of them require explanation, they may all be presented 
at one view. 


Anomalies. 
“zx for ‘TaN 2 Kings 21.3. ‘me for "mn Jud. 5. 28. 
“a0 « “aw Ps. 107. 6. 2 « ‘Sat Lev. 18. 6. 


Opa « Opa Prov. 14:2. pad « pp Lev. 14. 8. 
win « vba Eccles. 9.15. BD « “we Lev. 4, 20. 
"ab « © ya Eccles. 12.9. dnt « dnp Gen. 81. 7. 
Sinan” sc “3hvans Ps. 51. 7. mon> « 1K. 13. 38, acc. retr. 
e2p « dap Est. 9. 3. rop> Ruth. 2. 18. (id. ) 


2. Inrinrtivz. The two forms differ only in their final vowels. 
With m paragogic, a form of pretty frequent occurrence, the final ¢ 
often falls away, as mvt for “at; MpIZ for prz. 


Anomalies. 
pmo for now Gen. 13. 10 (Dagesh implied). 
782 « YR? 2 Sam. 12. 14 (retains charac. of Preter). 
yon « yon Lev. 14.4. id. 
yas Is. 58. 9 (on account of Maqgeph). 


3. Fururz. Formed from the Inf. const. by prefixing the per- 
sonal preformatives with their original Sheva, which is retained be- 
cause the first radical has a vowel of its own; Inf. const. Sep, Fut. 
>ep:. The main peculiarity is its taking @ instead of @ before 
Maqgeph, as “"2'3". 


Anomalies. 
mpm Ps. 60. 8. (with 5 paragogic). gor Me 
mo Ps. 24. 4. (with m2 instead of M1). 
| ane Ps. 7. 7. (comp. of Fut. Kal, HTT" and Fut. Pi. mT"). 
Tas Ezek. 28. 16. (contr. for 7 72a% by Syriasm). 
soni Jer. 9. 5. for 15AN. 
“2h Is. 29. 4. (tone retracted). 
"1 1 Sam. 15. 5. (contr. from 258"). 
aman) Nah. 1. 4. (contr. from imwa%)). 
S21 Gen. 8. 10. (contr. from 51111, tone retracted). 
nips” Ps. 63. 9. (Dagesh omitted in second radical, § 9. 7). 
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Anomalies. ° 


pyvox Zech. 7. 14. (Syriasm for Dipox). 
= for 192" Judg. 21. (apocope of 5). 
“3771 6 "EIN 1 Kings 12. (id. ) 


4. taeaeerion The retraction of the tone gives, like the Inf., 
 sueh forms as “3-0 Ip instead of "3 OTD, xI-927 for] 37. We also 
meet with final Pattah instead of Tseri, especially before Gutturals 
and Resh ; as | 


35 for 12 Ps. 55. 10. na for naw Prov. 27. 11. 

“hD « “n> Job 36. 32. “ia Gen. 19. 22. (Dag. uncompens.) 
mipo « "po 2 Kings 8. 4. (4 paragogic). 

“sa Hab. 2. 2, (, on account of Gut. following). 


5. Particiete. Of the origin of the preformative 7, see § 36. 
3. b. This in some few cases is omitted, as will apes from the — 
following 


Anomalies. 


maw for mata Ecc. 4.2. nm yor 1 Kings 1.5. (contr. from — 
sypbra 6 "yp bya Job 35. 11. srb" Prov. 28. 14. (Dag. comp. omit.) 


PRAXIS ON PIEL. 


I will utterly destroy’. Ye shall teach®. He shall diligently 
-oversee®. He hath pronounced unclean‘. They have utterly bro- 
ken or shivered5, Thou hast. taken away or removed the ashes®. 
They shall diligently remember’. Carefully sanctify to me®. To 
expiate®. To bury with care?!®. 


§ 43. PUAL. 


1, Formation. Pual is primarily passive of Piel, and therefore 
distinguished by the passive vowel u (, .) under the first radical, and 
by & instead of 2 under the second, retaining the characteristic Dag- 
esh, as DUP to be violently killed, to be murdered. The peculiarities 


1)ax. 2)7nd. 8)spp. 4m. 5)naw. 6) ya. 7) NBT. 
8)"2 OP. 9)xon. 10)"2p. | 


° 
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that mark the Gutturals and Quiescents give rise, as usual, to a va- 
riety of forms ; as 


' PRET. INF. FUT. . IMP, 
a0p sup . Rp Wanting. 
72 abp Epo : 

bnip (for DIP) pnip" 

99 
oe iA 
mak 73 ait 
= (229) me 

99 

\ : pnp 
| 99 

R29 

riba 

\ é % 

riba 


. ' &. Signification. This is with scarcely an exception the simple 
passive of Piel, as Pi. ravi to break.violently, Pu. 120 to be violently 
. broken. It occurs in a very few instances where Piel is wanting, 
in which case it is usually taken as passive of Kal; as Kal np? to 
take, Pu. np to be taken ; the Piel form mp> being never met with. 


§ 44. PARADIGM OF PUAL. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL." . SINGULAR. 
Fem. Com. Masc. Fem. Com. Mase. 
=DER nbep SBR 3 
PER nben BBE BER 2 
aR, . “HZER : 
Infinitive. | 
dep Const. | Sp Abs. 
| t Future. ) 
npUpe “bepy SER bap 8 
MBER SERA *DEDR Depp 2 
er.) ae oop 1 
Imperative. 
: ( wanting ) 
Participles. 
niophrn peybpe — newh Bap 2 


18 
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REMARKS. 
1, Prererite. There are but few variations from the regular 
form. The following however occur, in the first of which ‘ con- 
trary to analogy takes Dagesh. 


Anomalies. 


nas fornia Ezek..16. 4. mT for mt Nah. 3. 7 
vin « Hob Gen. 44, 24. nnpd +“ nnp® Gen. 2. 23. 
ND wp Num. 15, 34. nanw $6 NDbw Ps. 73. 2. 
IN a9 Is. 27. 7. nota « nb‘ Ezek. 21. 15. 
DAT « +37 Jud. 138. 8. abban rr nbn Ps. 78. 63. (in pau.) 


2. Fururs. The Future is formed, as in Piel, by prefixing the 
personal pronouns with Sheva, as 5p. 
Anomalies. 
: y1a" for J127 Ps. 128. 4. 
“POI « "po" Hos. 13. 3. 
“Dpan swpan Ezek. 26. 21.. 
IT « pay oar Ps. 94. 20. 


3. ParticrrLe. This sometimes, like Piel, omits 2; as np? for 
mp 2 Kings 2. 10; DDR for BN Ex. 3. 2; D-opa" for Dw 
Eccl. 9. 12. Other anomalous forms are the following : DIN for 
nasa Nah. 2. 8; y137 Ps. 113. 4; yroa Is. 52. 5. 


PRAXIS ON PUAL. 


I was surreptitiously stolen away'. He shall be diligently 
taught”. He was taken’. Ye (fem.) shall be highly praised‘, 
Thou shalt be torn in pieces®. They shell be blessed®. That 


which is spoken’. Made red®. Diligently taught®. Grievously 
oppressed!®, 


oe 
sot 


§ 45. HIPHIL. 


1. Formation. The grand characteristic of Hiphil, and that | 
which constitutes the true power of the form, is the 4 prefixed by 
means of short 7; Yod with long i being inserted between the two 
last radicals, as 31pph. The Yod, however, is not so essential but 
that it falls away in the flexion of the Preter, leaving Pattah in its 


123. 2)iab. 3)mpd. 4)b$n. 5)ynp. 6). 7/21. 
tte. 9)722. 10)pyy. | 
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place, as s Sept, AQvpM, “heypn, &c. As usual, the occurrence of 
the weak letters and the Gutturals modifies the form so as to give 


rise to the following variety ; 


PRET. INF. FUT. IMF. 
a7epn DEpn Sop bypn 
TMP Sppa s7D" 1290 

D737 (for "32'7) eae or yawn 
29010 (for 25077) emia ois wan 

B"pa (for pnp) eo b°p* adin 
| adi (for 2°25) pias 29" ppm 

ne nny 250 

: nba etn 

sin m30 
Dp 
} Dp 

9” 

aon 
RIN 
ye 
230 
nioan 


2. Signification. The leading idea conveyed by Hiphil is that 
of causation. It properly signifies the causing or permitting, and 
sametimes the declaring or pronouncing, that to be or to be done 
which is indicated by the primitive Kal; as, 272 to possess, >°n37 
to cause to possess ; 222 to write, a"M3n to cause to write ; =)>) to be 
small, Pepn to make small ; ; PIR to be just, P1307 to make just, i. e. 
to esteem or pronounce just, to justify. In this latter sense it has a. 
close affinity with Piel (§ 40. 2), and i in fact the same verb seldom 
occurs in both forms. 

3. The import of Hiphil is somewhat peculiarly modified ac. 
cording as the verb in Kal is transitive or intransitive. (1. ) In 
the former case, it may subordinate to itself two accusatives, the 
first of which depends upon the accessory idea of causation, the 
second on the idea of the simple verb. Inthe usual arrangement 
of words the former of these objects must always be placed first ; 
thus, from nx to see, T273-Ny WAT" NNN he causes his servant to 


¢ 
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see his greatness, Deut. 3. 24. from Mm to possess, to inherit, 
VY NThy onin S11 he makes them to inherit the land, Deut. 3. 28. 
(2. ) When Kal is neuter, merely denoting a state of being or of 
intransitive action, Hiphil assumes an active sense and takes after 
it but one accusative, which depends upon the idea of causation, 
as 2p to be near, "7p to bring near; >» to fall, S713 5°Bn to 
make the lot to fall, i. e. to cast it ; 12> to be white, yr2bt to whiten ; 
wp to be holy, mph to sanctify ; 339 to know, yvsin to cause to 
know, to inform. 

4. A causative verb can be formed from a noun or indeed from 
any other word; in which the noun itself becomes the involved 
object of the causative, so that no other object is required; as from 
sb! rain, "yan to make to rain; Wid root, ww to take root ; 
>> interjection, 5">°n to make wail, to lament ; 5% night, \720) to 
pass the night, pernoctart. In the same manner also from a verb 
without a definite subject (an impersonal) ; ; as from “> ‘a t 18 
bitter to me, “2 “720 he makes. it bitter to me. Such an Hiphil, how- 
ever, where the ideal relation is close, may take after it an accu- 
sative denoting a different object from the primary one; as ‘INI 
properly from 3% an ear, yet poetically equivalent to ynw to hear, 
and used with any accusative. So likewise 112 "70077 to rain hail. 


§ 46. paRaDIGM OF HIPHIL. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. | SINGULAR. 
Fem. Com. Maso. Fem. Com. Masc. 
uphill no epn aypn 3 
Bay 2 a 
i- “ADEPT 1 
Infinitive. 
S°~pt Const. >*ppn Abs. 
Future. | | 
moDpn To"wP? S*Dpn Sepp 3 
whi) sb bain))) “2°DpR apn 2. 
ayo: DDR 1 
, Imperative. . ; 
meypn NS "wpa “2"Epn — Bepn 2 
Participles. 


nisop a map = ngTpa app 
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REMARKS. 
1. Prerenirz. The principal variations from the common form 
are ranged together i in the following list of 


Anomalies. | 
wwa220 for e221 Sam. 25.7. "man for “pbana Hos. 11. 3. 
“mORIN « MDNR Is. 63. 3. spbtnn Judg. 9. 9. (5 interrog, 


spat « “pnawn Is. 16. 10. repsbein Amos 4, 3. (1, parag.) 
smachy “ spain 1 Sam. 1, 28. ITNT Is. 19. 6. (epen. “and n) 
2. Inrinitive. The regular formation inserts Pattah under the 
characteristic N in order to distinguish it from the Preter. When any 
one of the particles i in the word 0552 is prefixed, the construct form 


is always adopted, as neon, “vaya. Otherwise we have oe fol. 


lowing 
Anomalies. : 
pon for pi2n Deut. 15.4. son for ann Jer. 59. 34. 
TAT 6 7290 Neh. 7. 3. be rao Jer. 50. 34. 


Sm « ‘Woon Amos 9. 8. DNDN « bn Jer. 31. 5. 
abo « = ‘Igbt 1 Sam. 15.23. anied « oan 1 Sam. 2. 33.. 

bows « poeIn Ezek. 21.29.  dnpm> « brown} Ezek; 21.28. 

puDuR « pope Jer. 25.3. = = FIR « 4220 Gen. 41. 43. 


3. Fururz. The apocopated form with final Tseri is perhaps 
used as often as the absolute, especially with Vav, as apps. The 
preformative as usual excludes the characteristic (n) of the conju. 
gation. The following forms come more or less under the class of 


Anomalies. 
“oni for “wyx Zech. 11. 5. nba" for mpos 2 Kings 18. 30. 
own « yeh Judg. 18. 25. spats -« pan 1 Sam. 14. 22, 
rbsynion Gen. 13. 9. (® epenth.) 
honda Neh. 13. 8. (fn parag.) 
prt. Ex. 22. 9. (\parag. and , for ). 
a7" Jer. 9. 2. for Wy Ts. 


Verbs of this tense beginning with & frequently omit it, substi. 
tuting Holem; as 4°08 for F-pee; Mmse for MMaNe; WN") for 
“ri. Others supply its place by Kamets, and sometimes Pattah ; 

as Te for Jy; FO for HORN 5 DO? for SIN" ; ‘Sz for DERM. 


4. Imperative. With 4 paragogic the characteristic Hireq oc. 
curs, as paar) Neh. 1. 11.. When the third. radical is-either a 
Guttural or ‘ the final vowel is of course Pattah, as no2n, phon. 


~ 32 


~*~ 
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Anomalies. | . 
“on for “27M Ps. 5. 9. mre for ma Gen. 4. 24, 
5. PARTICIPLE. | 


Anomalies. 
yr2 for "twa Prov. 17. 4. hya"arna for masara Ps. 19. 8. 
yw «Pw Eccl. 8. 12. nywnna sc nyt 2 Chr. 24. 7. 
niavya « niasw ya Lev. 26. 16. spnandan «6 snanh3)3 Jer. 8. 18. 


PRAXIS ON HIPHIL. 


~ To cut offt. To cause to remember’. He caused to fall Ye 
have separated’. Ye (fem.) shall cause to cease*, And he did 
justify®. And she did destroy’. Thou shalt cause to strike root’. 
Making to preside over’. Magnifying’. Casting a shedding 
seed!!, 


§ 47. HOPHAL. 


1. Formation. The characteristic form of Hophal is prefixed 
m, which usually takes the vowel 6, but occasionally %; the second 
radical being accompanied by 4, as 2vpn or Sypn. The varieties 
occasioned by the occurrence of the weak and Guttural letters are 
the following : 


PRET. INF. , : FUT. 


IMP, 
aopn 7 dypn bop ss Wanting. 
yuu — 8BRo Tay. | 

n ~ 
Mee a uP ee 

HY (for BE) “ast aie 
a2an ae DPA 

ppt (for bypH) maa non 
noi (for 220m) aN ORY 
pen (for poh) =, 

aan oe 
99 ie 
mae 
nan 
nan 


1)niz. 2) 5%. 3)>p2. 4). . 6)nag.. 6)p3z. . 7) vw. 
e)ow.. 9)tpe. 10), 11) 
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| Q. Signification. ‘The import of Hophal’ is. almost invariably | 


passive of Hiphil, as 2°30n to cause to lie doion, 120 to be caused 
to lie down ; 597371) to make a king, Jo" to be made a king. The 
Hoph. of 55% to be able, however, differs not in sense from’ Kal. 
When two different objects are dependent on Hiphil, according to 
§ 43. 3, the former of them falls away in Hophal, because the idea of 
the causative has become passive, but the second object, which is 
dependent on the simple verbal idea, remains; as n2VanT-hy nen 
he was made to see the pattern, Ex. 25. 40; xIo 2 “AST I am 
made to inherit months of vanity, Job 7. 8. 


§ 48. PARADIGM OF HOPHAL. 


P. Pr eterite. . ’ 
PLURAL. : SINGULAR. - 
Fem. Com. Maso. Fem. Com. — Mase. 
 sbey a. ee ee 
PERT a 
BERD "penn L 
| Infinitive. BO 
bop Const. apn Abs. 
_ Future. 3 | 
meen eR] SER | beprs 
meEpE _ sbepn seep dupe 2 
app | BRD 1 
Imperative. _ 
(wanting) 
| Partiotples. 
2 a 
REMARKS. 


1. Prererrre. The Preter as before remarked occasionally 
appears with Kibbuts, instead of Kamets Hateph; as 42720, 220h, 
_ Bngan for Pndat. When the first radical is a Guttural, Hateph 


emer? F 


at once the ciaracieriots of the Car palibal end also the inter. 
rogative particle, as is indicated by the Segol. 


¢ 
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2. Imperative. Twice only we find an imperative in Hophal, 
viz. Mason Ezek. 32.19; ‘5M Jer. 49. 8. 

8. Parricrete. The 1 characteristic of the conjugation in 
one instance remains after the preformative ; viz. nivzpria for 
niszpa, Ezek. 46., 22. In one case we have nis7220 for nidyaen, 
Jos. 16. 6. 

PRAXIS ON HOPHAL. 


He was made king’. Thou (fem.) shalt be taken®, Thou art 
cast out®. They shall be laid*. She is to be visited’. Incense 
shall be offered’. Twisted’. ‘Made to preside over’, Corrupted’. 
Made to cleave®, 


, § 49. mITHPaRL. 


Formation. The distinguishing characteristic of Hithpael is 
the syllable nn prefixed to the infinitive of Biel, as Pi. wp, 
Hithp. Spon ; T12, FISH; Baip, woipnm. The force of this pre- 
fix is reflexive, but the form is distinguished from Niphal by having 
a far stronger reflexive power, and by its involving the active in- 
stead of the passive sense of the root ; so that it is properly a re.. 
flexive intensive form. The regular form, however, undergoes some 
remarkable changes in consequence of the affections to which the 
prefix F na is. subject by virtue of the laws of euphony stated § 24. 5. 
mae are the following : 

1.) When the first radical is a sibilant (§ 4. 2. d. ) the n of the 
preformative changes places with it, as 
> — dzmon instead of S20ny from K. 320 


p — mn «twa 
» — “anion | 6 “any 6s “72% 
Zz — pwoz 6 PIS & pz 


In the latter case (Z) the hn is changed into its cognate be This, 
however, very seldom occurs. 
(2.) Before a cognate letter the n is usually assimilated, as 
“233 instead of “2unm from 435 
“Wen oat “enn ‘SNe 


-¢T 


pont ee Ban 


1)70%. 2)nps. 38)yaw. 4)azz. 5)spp. 6)nyp. 7)rrw. 
8)spb. 9)nnw. 10)pa3s. os 
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(8.) ‘The same usage is occasionally extended to some other 
letters; as , | 


} — . 45333 instead of = a2%nn from M5} 
2 — me ean end 
2 — RD ys 
7 — pps . <6 DaTNR | « on 
BC —pritm  o« oon « ope 


(4.) ‘The principal forms assumed by Hithpael are therefore as 
follows :— ~ 


PRET. INF, FUT. IMP. 


Sppnmn Same as Same as Same as 
i Preter. — Pret. with Inf. or 
Wisho | change of Pret. 
— Bhipnn preforma- ar oa 
Sinn ear : 
ae bh 
“anon . &e. | 
yu. 7 | 
proxy | 
"277 


é 


* . Signification. The primary signification of Hithpael as 
above intimated is reflexive, particularly of Piel, as Pi. w3p-to sanc- 
tify, Hithp. w3pnn to sanctify one’s self ; Pi. "BD to cover or atone 
for sin, Hithp. pann to make atonement for one’s self. The form 
has properly greater power than Niphal, even where in other re- 
aspects it agrees with it; as np: to revenge one’s self, Dpinn to re- 
venge one’s self with ardor, to be revengeful, Ps. 8.3; x to raise 
one’s self, x20 to raise one’s self proudly, 1 Kings 1. 5. It is 
sometimes used also in a reciprocal sense, mR to continue looking 
‘at one another, to linger, Gen. 42. 1; bit more frequently in verbs of 
mental emotion, and with more emphasis than Niphal, as )zpnn to 
be indignant, Saxnn to lament bitterly. When derived from an in- 
transitive Kal it expresses like Piel, zealous spontaneity, as 5D? to 

fall, 5820 to prostrate one’s self eoupendaly or earnesily, Deut. 9. 
18 ; NZ to be loved, nz to make one’s self dearly loved, or to try 
to make one’s self loved, 1 Sam. 29. 4; thus too from 127 to be mer- 
ciful, pan to try to make another merciful to one, i. e. to implore 
mercy, to ‘supplicate. It also imports the making, showing, or feign- 
ing one’s self to be or to do that which the verb in its ground-form 
signifies, as N)M to be-sick, nbn to feign one’s self sick ; “ZY to be 

19 ; 
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rich, 70n & pretend to be rich, to act the rich man; a to be 
great, Sqg00 to carry one’s self haughiily. 


2. As Niphal reflexive stands properly without an olject, so 
does Hithpael. In two cases only does it show the appearance of 
subordinating an object to itself; (1) Where the language retains 
in some reflexive verbs a possible active modification of the idea, 
as D21rn to make one’s self cunning, hence to cheat one, Gen. 37. 18 ; 
Wann to be deeply attentive, to observe, used poetically with an ob- 
ject, Ps. 119. 95, I will deeply consider (Wiahs) thy testimonies. 
(2) Where the idea is that of a mediate reflexion of the action upon 
the agent, equivalent to the middle voice in Greek ; as 5n: Dn to in- 
ert (something) for one’s self, to take possession of, Num. 33. 54. 
Is. 52. 2; Dverone iprpEn they stripped themselves of the rings, 
Ex. 32. 3. Comp. other examples, a 14. 2, Josh. 18. 5, Lev. 
25. 46. 


3. Hithpael, like Niphal, occasionally, though very rarely, as- 
sumes a merely passive signification, as amwn to be observed, Mic. 
6. 16; nanwn to be forgotten, Eccl. 8. 10, but in this place only ; 
usually na, 


4, Where the rarer intensive ens occur in Piel, Hithpael for 
the most part conforms to them; as 315 to direct, yisnny to erect 
one’s self, also to be founded ; Dip to raise, DINpHN to raise one’s 
self; S22 to shake, DPepNy to move violently. Many verbs, espe- 
cially of the class which repeat the whole root, are developed only 
in the reflexive form, as mamann to suffer one’s self to be delayed; 
ptpntin to run to and fro among one another ; “Y27Va0 to be enraged, 
and the very frequent Mmnwn to prostrate one’s self, to worship. 


—-§ 50. PARADIGM OF HITHPAEL. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 
Fem. Com. Mase. Fem. Com. ‘Mase. 
sDwPAN - —npepnn  Sephn 3: 
ap bwpnn pnbepnn = mbwpnn howpnn 2 
Pb )-) >) a : Sppepnt 
Infinitive. 


seprmt Const. — (wanting) Abs... 
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° Future. . 

moppnh ph bephh ') Seprn 8 
moppnn ephR = BwPNA SpA 2 
Spon 7 «Seppe 1 
Imperative. , 2 — P 
mypwpnn sbepnn = apn pepnn 2 
_ Participless 

pibepp = bwpM oo mbep | BR 

REMARKS. : 


PRETERITE. As there are several variations from the common 
form which are not to be explained by any general principle, it will 
be sufficient to class them together under the usual head of 


yn ee 


Juan Deut. 29. 19. (, on account of Dag. rejected), 
pinc 2 Chron, 13. 7. (Pattah instead of Tseri). 
“ance 2 Chron. 20. 35, 37. (for "anon by Chaldaism). 
"p23 Deut. 21.8. (comp. of Niph. “pS and Hiph. “p25i7). 
maw Is. 84. 6. (comp. of Hoph. and Hith. for min ). 
sme TpNN Ezek. .38. 23. (Hireq instead of Pattah). 
md TIS _ Ibid. (Id.) : | | 
smo Ezek. 5. 18. (syncope of h for “hamnn). 
sqppnn Num. 1..47 fer 1p (, borrowed from Hoph). 
vesann Jer. 25. 16. (the Holem derived from Pual). 
wvatnn Is. 61. 6. for vaxnn (by commut. of * for 8). 
bast Lev. 13. 55, 56, for DBBNN (% in preform. for 7). 
“ant Ps. 93. 1. (Kamets instead of Pattah on account of 
pause accent. 
ta-y>onn Gen. 6. 9. (Segal on account of Mak; following). 
yiadanT Pg. 12. 9. (with 2 paragogic). | 
2. Inrinitive.” Scarcely any other irregularity than the inser- 
tion of Kamets for Pattah on account of Dagesh omitted ;. as 
supnn Is. 60.21.  omnn Num. 32. 19. = compensation ). 
son Job 2. 8. = 
3. Furure. Of the regular form it is unnecessary to speak. 
The following are the 


f 
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Anomalies. : 


mmne Ps. 119. 52. (Segol instead of Kam. to avoid concur- 
rence of Kamets, and Kamets instead of Pattah on 
account of pause accent). 
supnx Is. 49. 3. (Kamets compens. of Dag. omitted). 
sane Ps. 18. 24. (transpos. of h and w accord. to § 49. 1.) 
 mpboine Ps. 119. 45. (with paragogic ny.) 
“INH Prov. 25. 6. (with final Pat. on account of 1) 
somnn 2 Sam. 22. 26. (final Kam. on acc. of pause accent.) 
pamn Ps. 18, 26. (nm assimilated and , on account of pause, 
for Damn). 
Spmm 2 Sam. 22. 27. (explanation same as preceding). 
sznm) Ex. 2. 4. for az"nm (form entirely anomalous). 
ndronn Num. 33. 54. (final , on account of pause accent, and 
) : to prevent concurrence of Kamets). 
von Num. 1. 18. (Dag. omitted). 
ywzan’ Jer. 46. 8. for 1w33N". 


T 


~ 


4, Particrrte. The Participle follows the analogy of the 
other parts of the verb in its 


Anomalies. 


ay Is. 65. 16. (Kamets instead of Pattah on account of : 13 
so also with Gut. 

“non Lev. 14. 7. (characteristic n assimilated). 

snnon 1 Sam. 238. 19. (mn and © aesaiee) 


a ee ee 


nnpbevs Ex. 9. 24, _ (Id.) 


PRAXIS ON HITHPAEL. 


Ye shall make yourselves to possess'. He made or showed 
himself strong®. ‘They (fem.) shall assiduously walk®. Ye have 
sanctified yourselves*. They shall show themselves rich>, They 
feigned themselves, embassadors®. They presented themselves to 
be mustered or reviewed’. Thou hast supplicated®. 


1ysma. 2)pmy.8)ybn.  4ytp. 5ynyy. 6). 7) DB. 
8)228. | 


Parrrnit£. 
Sing. 3 m. 


3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 
Plur. 3c. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


INFINITIVE. 


Absol. 
Constr. 


Forure. 
Sing. 3 m. 


3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 
Plur. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. 2 m. 
2 f, 

Plur. 2 m. 
2 f. 


P ARTICIPLE, 
Active. 


Passive. 


§ 50. HITHPAEL. 


PARADIGM OF REGULAR VERBS. 


Kal. Niph. Piel. Pual. Hiph. 
mop dDpl «eR Oe ODNDAN 
nebh, Mebhy NebR New Ne EPT 
meeh PPP? PBR BER MIEN 


meoR Mey? Hew MPR Hewp7 


ospbeR “MDED] TASER “PEER “RRERT 


Hoph. 
oepn 
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Hithp. 
pepo 


neehn nawhnny 
RPERT PPBRNN 
map RPwRNT 
“BPDAT “HPERNT 
oh Noel APH) PRR AED TERE ARREG 
BAPE DASH) BREA BNIB OHPEDT SHIeT BRIEHH 


WIR WHERI WHER PER WERT Wren WEAN 


mRER WHEAT WER UPPR URERT 


Dipn Sept Sep Sep d*wpn 
oop Sept «Sep OBR NDP 


Bop Sept Sep2 up t  Swps 
soph Syph spn sypm dS tpn 
sep Soph Sepm Sep dS *bpA 
N2PD TABAN UPR “BBN “SHE 
SOp& SOPR SUpPR DEPR D{DpR 
sdops idup sbeps wdepy ap 
mBepn mbppa mbupa mbepa mbepn 
nbopn sbypA wep sbype sirens 
naswPM MePPA MowRN MBH NpwHN 


20) Rp. BP] © Sw] wp? 
Sep obbpn kD aypn 
“Sop “QOPI BP “> *bpN 
nbyp wep wp Wo*DpN 
meh MARAT MBP me7eho 
>t sup arb 


Me oR? 


WeyPN 


op 
En 


ce 
ahh 
oppn 
"BeHD 
othe 
ORY 


sbupniy 


Sepp 


aepn" 
sepnn 
pepnn 
"BPH 
obRnN 
Twpn. 


magopn nzbepnn 


TAOPR 


sbictplals 


mone mbppnn 


aDp} 


dep 


depo 
sbepnn 
TOBPNT 
maepnn 
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§ 51. UNUSUAL CONJUGATIONS. 


1. The names and the origin of these infrequent verbal forms aré 
stated §§ 31. 4, and 32.7. They are for the most part intensive in 
their import, and therefore have a stronger analogy with Piel both 
in signification and flexion than with any other part of the verb. 
And as Piel gives rise to its reflexive Hithpael, 86 several of these 
have also a reflexive form characterized by the preformative nn. 
Those of the most frequent occurrence are Poel, Poal, and Hith- 
poel, of which see the forms and mode of flexion in subsequent 
paradigms. In signification they are often, like Piel, causative 
of Kal, and sometimes merely tantamount to it; as ppm and ppin 
to give laws. In case Piel is used they are sometimes of the same 
signification ; as Y=) and ~z1 to oppress. Oftener however they 
are varied by marked shades of difference ; as 230 to turn one’s self, 
220 fo go round, to encompass ; \39 to make gracious, \ziM to com. 
passionate ; D725 to eradicate, D0 to take root. 

2. Pruner, PutaL, AND Hirmpa.teL. The characteristic of these 
conjugations is the doubling of the last radical, with an intervening 
Tseri or Pattah, according to the analogy of Piel or Pual; as 52up, 
>2dp, 220pny. Examples in the regular verbs are xv to be quiet, 
37 to be green, 22728 (pass. ) to be withered, of none of which do 
the original roots IND, \27, 57x occur, yet 325} to be fallen is met 

with, Ezek. 28. 23. The most frequent use of these conjugations 
is in verbs Ayin Vav in place of Piel and Hithpael. 

3. Prtpeyt, Potpat, PEALAL, PEOLEL, aND TipHen. Of these 
very unfrequent conjugations, of which the general import is inten. . 
sive, and which are in fact for the most part mere substitutes for 
the Dageshed conjugations, it will be sufficient barely to exhibit 
the forms; viz. 3020, 5352 (or 2222), aoetp, spin, supa. In 
flexion they conform to general analogy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§ 52. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 


1. From the nature of the Guttural letters as described § 25, 
they cannot but produce a marked effect upon the forms that arise 
from the flexion of the words to which they belong. Consequent- 
ly, having a mode of vowel-pointing peculiar to themselves, verbs 
including one or more of this class of letters in their roots exhibit 
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several striking variations from the model given in the paradigm 
of 50p. As these variations, however, are confined to the vowels 
and do not affect the radical leiters, verbs with Gutturals are not 
-to be accounted irregular—a term applied exclusively to these verbs 
some of whose radicals are either dropped, assimilated, or become 
quiescent, and even then to be understood in the qualified sense 
stated § 31. 6. 

2. It will be borne in mind that of the Gutturals » and m are 
also classed among the Quiescents § 26. 1 ; but here they come under 
consideration only in the former shuraclee i, @. as consonants. 
Such is & usually when standing as the first radical of. a word as 
“7a, and almost always as the second, as >xw, but as the. third é 
quiesces in all cases, as NY. Again, M quiesces only as last radi- 
cal; as first or second it is always a consonant. | 


3. Guttural verbs therefore are of three kinds: 
(1.) Those whose first radical is a Guttural, as 323. 
' (2.) Those whose second radical is a Guttural, as py¥. 
: (3.) Those whose third radical is a Guttural, as yaw. 


I. Verbs whose first Radical is a Guttural, ' 
7 § 53. veRss 5” Gurr. (723). ss 


- 


1. The peculiarities of the vowel-pointing are principally 
these :—Where the first radical would analogically have ‘simple 
Sheva these verbs are usually distinguished by composite Sheva;. as 
Inf. ind (reg. form 322) ; Hom (Foe); BR, (BEV). The 
preformative letters in this case either take the short vowel which 
corresponds with the composite Sheva, according to §.25- 4, as Inf. 
K. 3p, Fut. TD" ; : EON, BON” ; ; or, if the Guttural, as often hap. 
pens, should assume simple Sheva, the preformative takes the same 
vowel under it as it would have done had the composite Sheva been 
employed ; as, Niph. 7232 instead of 17233; Hiph. Fut. tay" in- 
stead of THAD". The former is called the smooth, the latter the 
rough enunciation. . 


2. In the Inf., Imp. and Fut. Niph., where the first radical should 
properly be doubled (22R0, up), the doubling is dispensed with, 
and the preformative vowel lengthened into Tseri; as “oN, aD. 
For an explanation of such forms as 177535, "23m, nyay1, &e. 
See § 25. 5.. | 


Le 


~ 


PARADIGM OF VERBS BD’ GUTTURAL. 
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Pretseitz. § Kail, 

Sing.3m. ‘I19 
Sf me 
2m. BIR 
2f mye 

er “EV Va9 

Plur.8c. 329 
2m. DINT23 
2f. wy 
le. 2209 

INFINITIVE. 

Absol. Ty 
Constr. Tap 

Future. 

Sing.3m. 73" 
3f. ‘Tava 
2m. Wyn 
2f. "Va>n 


le. “Tape 
Plur.3 m. 37723" 
Sf. myfayn 
2m. Wah 
2f. nyppen 


le tn: 
ImPRRATIVE. 

_ Sing.2m. —Inp 

2f ny 

Plur.2m. 1729 

26 netay 
PARTICIPLE. 

Active. “7D 

Passive. 


Tay 


§ 53. vers b” curt. 


Niph. 
Bier 
mere 


mss) 


ry sinrst 


salehe 


"TDN 

7099 
pny 
re 


wy293 


ai-b in 
eltin 


aici 
11323 


Tash 
apleban 
Wa3 

BEE 


‘393 


Trt 


Piel. 
22 09 


&c. &c. 


say Way 
a9 TaD 


&c. &c. 
‘Tay 
&c. 
wap! 
Bib ze) 
ray sy 


Pual. 


Hiph. 
wa 


ny Pa 


ance AD 
AE 


Ua CEAL 


Hoph. 


mnasn 


: vir 


ATIF 


u7 1217 


man 


sy" rar 


"REET “PI 


avasn 


Bryeey BENE 
!WRA Ww 
OTE VTA 


Tey Tee 
TR TER 
RED Ee: 
TA TAP 
v2 “TER 
"PBEE “TBP 
Te TBD 
wry) TTP 
meyaep mye 
vrE2E TBP 
myeen MTR 
a 
Tat 
“TREN 
a 
mee 
19% 

TER 
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REMARKS. 
KAL. 


1. Preterite. The Preter presents -no special anomalies. 
We find nn Deut. 9. 24, and with 1, pp") Gen. 3. 5. 


2. Inrinit1ve. In verbs whose first radical is x, the Con- 
struct generally has the pointing of 42x, especially when re- 
ceiving the prefix-prepositions, which are consequently pointed 
like the preformatives of the future ; im}, 52a, Hox>. Inf. Fem. 
haw, Mans, whence inpins. 

3. Furure. This tense has two forms, final o and a. When 
the final vowel is Holem the preceding vowels are generally (-; -)3 
ag DoN7, 7237, J192; but when it is Pattah they are usually (.. ,) ; 
as SON, pin, Tm. Yet such forms as Fox", him do occur; as 
also once in pause Sam. The two forms (-, -) and (4 ;) are some- 
times interchanged in ‘the Fut. of the same verb; as Jom? and 
Fenn. The Gutturals not unfrequently take simple Sheva; as 
a7, Sar, 208). With afformatives verbs of this class conform to 
the regular model ; ; as 343m, 137. As the punctuation (., -) is 
somewhat shorter than (« i go the first is sometimes put for the 
second, where a more rapid enunciation is required; as “M/23M, 
but with 9, "Ay2D771. 


Anomalies. 


“navn for “ayn Ruth 2. 8. p7232 for D329] Deut. 13, 3. 
TAR « MoO Ps. 69. 21. sore “ san Prov. 14. 3. 
byaym « Dyan Ex. 20. 4. 


§ 54. Special Remarks on the Future of Verbs xb. 


1. The five following verbs tax, Max, Dé, Wax, Mx, it has been 
customary with grammarians to consider as forming a class alto- 
gether distinct from that above given, denominated Pe Guttural. 
The reason of this distinction was founded upon the fact that the 
® in the Fut. of these verbs appears as a Quiescent with o instead of 
a Gutlural, as 52x, 7728". - But as it is only in this single tense 
that they differ from other 5” Gutt. verbs, we prefer to adopt the 
plan of Prof. Nordheimer in ranking them under the general head 
of Guttural verbs; giving at the same time their peculiar form of 
inflection in this tense. 

20 


- 
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Kal Future. 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 

Fem. $ Com. Mase. Fem. . Com. Masc. 
mdoxn ydoN7 Sonn =x7 3 
nydoxn aon SSoNT bonm 2 

) _ dps ) S5x 


2. The above is the usual form taken by Fut. Kal of these five 
verbs, in which we find final e instead of o merely for euphony’s 
‘sake. Occasionally, however, the second radical takes a, e. g. 
Sonm Gen. 2. 17, taxn Deut. 22. 3, 7287 Job 3. 3. Some of the 
other xD verbs partake of the peculiarities of these, e. g. tax Fut, 
Ames 1 Kings 6. 10., imx7 2 Sam. 2. 21, 17877 6. 6, ys Is. 13. 8, 
Jer. 13. 21; ; Hox Fut. HORN Mic. 2, 12, 957 2 Sam. 6. 1, Ps. 104. 
29, for Ox", in both of which instances 8 is omitted ; so also 17am 
2Sam. 19. 14, for ivaxn, mbm 1 Sam. 28. 28. 24, for Mpxn. Verbs 
‘with 2 under the second radical change it into é or & on receiving 
‘| conversive, e. g. Wash), D281. Those which have o for the first 
‘vowel omit the radical & in the first pers. sing., thus S5x for D58x ; 
there is also an instance of this omission where the first vowel is 2, 
Viz. 38% Prov. 8. 17, for JONN=ANnRK. 

_ 3. Imperative. Verbs of this class generally exhibit (... 

under 8, as “38 Job 38. 3, Hox Num. 21. 16, iny Ex. 4.4. In the 
other persons the forms are mostly regular, though we find Mbox 
Num. 11. 16,7299 Job 33. 5, with 4 paragogic and fem. sing. 
“BOM Is. 47. 2, “Ink (peculiar) Ruth 3. 15. 


§ 55. NIPHAL. 


1. The form exhibited in the. paradigm is the usual one, though 
that with the rough enunciation is by no means unfrequent, as 2¢7} 
1 Kings 10. 21, WawN? Joel 1. 18, m7) Deut. 4. 32, 3573 Josh. 8. 
20. In TST Num. 32. 30, Josh. 22. 9, from the verb tm, the char. 
3, like the Fut. preformatives of Kal, takes the vowel o. 


2. InrinrtivE. The common vowel of the first syllable is of the 
Segol class, as 7’32, or 7’29) (rough enunc.) ; but in the Infin. Abs. ’ 
" with final Holem it is Pattah, as Jim, ins 


3. Furure. The preformative with Teer because > rejects the 


Dagesh. The only anomalies are, nio"m for norm Ex. 25. 31. 
(with epenth. “), 4973 for 1973 Ezek. 26. 15. 


- 


a 
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Nore. The Dageshed conjugations Piel, Pual, and Hithpael are 
perfectly regular in their mode ‘of inflection ; nothing herstote is 
required to be said of them. | 


§ 56. HIPHIL. 


1. Preterire. The exhibited form with (,, v) is the common 
one. We occasionally meet with instances of the rough enuncia- 
tion, as p°>2m 2 Kings 4. 27, s7onn Ex. 18. 6. Vav conversive 
usually changes (.: +) Into (-,.) as being shorter, as n72907 Ezek. 
29. 7, “mnatiy Jer. 15.14. Special anomalies are rssh for mysrn 
Josh. 7. 7, and nena for nbc Hab. 1. 15. 

2, Inrinitive. The first radical in xp verbs is occasionally 
omitted and the Pattah of the char. n lengthened into Kamets, as 52> 
for S-2xn Ezek. 21. 33. In the Imp. also 8 is rejected, and mn takes 
Tseri, as wont for wnent Is. 21. 14, Jer. 12.9. Comp. § 26. 2. : 

3. Future. Not unfrequently occurs with rough enunciation, 
as “~or instead of mom Jer. 32. 6. Occasionally the radical & is 
omitted in the first pers. sing., and the preformative takes 0, as 
opis for "248 Hos. 11. 4. 


§ 57. HOPHAL. 


1, Prererrre. Scarcely any deviations from the usual form 
vccur. We meet with 3205 (rough enunc.) Job 30. 15, instead of 
yom. We find nbn for n>9m Nah. 2.8. In the Inf. Abs. Smnn. 
occurs Ezek. 16- 4, a form sui generis. , Par 


II. Verbs whose Second Radical is a Guttural. 
§ 58. VERBS 3 GUTT. (p31). . 


1. Verbs whose middle radical is a Guttural are, on this account, 
aubject to analogous variations from the regular form with the fore. 
going; as (a) In those persons and forms in which the middle rad- 
ical would, in other cases, take a simple Sheva, it here takes a com- 
posite, and that for the g. part Hateph Pattah (..); as Opn 
(Ap), UTD (173), VIL (ow). (b) The last syllable of the 
Fuvure and Imperative has for the most part Pattah, so that nearly 
all these verbs belong to those of Fut. a; as Fut. p21, Imp. D3; 
Fut. s73, Imp. “na. The Inf. abs. and const. take. Holem ; as 
sna, Br. oe 
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PREerTerire, 


Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2 m. 
2 f. 
le. 


Plur. 3 c. 


2m. ° Dnp>t 


2 f. 
le. 


INFINITIVE, 


Absol. 
Constr. 


Furvure. 


Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 

Plur. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. 2 m. 
2 f. 

Plur. 2 m. 
2 f. 


PartTIici Pie, 
Active. 
Passive. 


§ 59. veRrBs >” auTT. 


PARADIGM OF VERBS 3‘ GUTTURAL. 


Kal. 
D2 
per 
ay 
mn) 
ames 
"Pat 


ea 
pst 


pist 
pr 


pr 
"porn 
pein 
“porn 
pyre 
"pT 
MPIIA 
apytn 
Mpsrn 
pon 


bey 
“pat 
"D3Y 
ERE 


pyr 
“pat 


Niph. 
por 
ee 
ciehat 
nine 
“ppyn 
appr 
eee: 
RRP 
ap 


ps3n 
pow 


pov 
p23n 
pr3n 
“pein 
pom 
sport 
mappan 
WPI 
mposn 


san ve 


pe 


pr 
"PEIN 
WPS 


MPI 


scr 


p27 


Piel. Pual. Hiph. Hoph. 
71S pow 


722 
mya mp2 
mona mya 
ma Pia 

"pena “ppt 
172 «ADB 
pro a pm ys 
I >t 
aa Mia 
"3 
7 7 
=. 
7p TR 
TRE TEP 
“SBP PAD 
TR TAS 
1372" D735 
magna rep jan 
dats) Dyan 
mpnan mph 
2 7 


72 
"2°52 


° tr 


172 


giv 


P| 


v3zaict 


727? 


&c. 


prin 


pom 
MRI 
ERI 
aan 
"ERED 
Da 
Bopsrn 
ag 
rate 


Dem 
at 


ae 
pay 
poy 
"pEye 
DET 


IPSN 


mopz7p 
TpIH 
mp3 


p21 


Hithp. 
qian 
nanan 
Be ee 
mp anh 


"PEO 


arias 


ppD {abn 
PN 


Pala 


yan 


TaN 
ann 
Teen 
eau 
Tan 
aN 


ms7anh 


rzirews 


aD BNA 


eae 


7 

yan 
“2TRN 
SDIEDT 


mp1ann 


Pee 
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REMARKS. 
§ 60. KAL. 


In the Preter we find “m>xw for "n>xd 1 Sam. 1. 21, and ontae 
for bn>ao 1 Sam. 22. 13, and in the Future pnz7 for pos. Gen. 
21. 6. The fem. Infinitives follow the usual analogy of Guttu- 
rale § 25. 4, as hank, NPM, except navy Num. 23. 7. 


§ 61. Pret.’ 


The second radical not being capable of receiving its appropriate 
Dagesh forte, the t of the second is lengthened into é (§ 25. 8.), 
as ‘23 for 372; and as D>¥¥ does not occur in this conjugation, we 
have with other grammarians adopted 313 instead of it. The pro. 
traction of the 7, however, though common before & is less so be- 
fore m, mM, and 3, as Wa 1 Sam. 28. 23, "xp Is. 60. 7, "mR Gen. 34. 
19; but “mp Lev. 14. 48, tm) Is. 51. 3, "pz 2 Kings 23. 24. Yet 
yx: occurs Ps. 10. 3. Inthe Infin. analogy properly requires the 
' Pattah of the regular form (5%p) to be lengthened into Kamets, as 
in the paradigm. But before m and nit is seldom done; as, now, 
5nn. The remark made above as to the non-protraction of Pattah, 
applies also to the Future; thus we have “i7b", 303", tm. Both 
Vav conversive and Makkeph following shorten the last syllable in 
these words; as 37371, “pms. The same is also the case when a 
word of one ‘syllable or a word having the tone on the first syllable 
follows ; as bd ND}, "2 pmz>. The Participle sometimes follows 
the analogy of the Inf. and Fut. in not lengthening the Pattah; as 
“t7o’2 instead of “Nb!s. 


§ 62. PuaL. 


When the second radical is hn, the % of the first is retained, as 
nan Hos. 2. 25, on" Hos. 14. 4, ym Prov. 30. 1. 


§ 63. HITHPAEL. 


In those persons of the Preter in which the second radical ori- 
ginally has Pattah, but which is lengthened by pause accent into 
Kamets (§ 22. 2. a.), the-Kamets of the first radical is changed 
into Segol, as "fra for “yar Ezek. 5. 13. 


ege 
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III. Verbs whose Third Radical is a Guttural. 
§ 64. veRBs 5 curr. (520). 


1. Verbs of this class are distinguished mainly by the following 
peculiarities : — 


a) In cases where the Guttural would properly have a. Sheva, 
viz. before the afformativcs of the Preter, the vowel pointing, contrary 
to general analogy, is regular; as My, "PYaw, DAyw. As an 
exception to this the 2d pers. sing. fem. through all the forms takes 
a Pattah furtive under the Guttural. as nD instead of MD ; : so 
E22, yarn, mmm. Very seldom is the punctuation here like | 
yay Gen. 26. 29, my22 Ps. 35. 25. | 

(5) When the Guttural is preceded by 4, 4, °. impure, it takes 
Pattah furtive ; as yi, 91720, y-aeiy, yrs. The Inf. Const. in 
Kal follows the same analogy, having its Holem, contrary to com- 
mon usage, immutable ; as ¥nw>, riatd. _ 


(c) As these verbs have a strong affinity for Pattah we. find the 
usual form of the Fut. and Imp. Kal is final a; as sae, SOU 5, 
IT) 91. So the Fem. Part. Segol, nyo for Dew. | 


(a) The forms with final Tseri may retain it and put a. . Pattah 
furtive under the Guttural, as iw ; or they may substitute a..real 
Pattah i in their stead, as Sn. So also mown or naw. 


§ 64. 


VERBS 5° QUTT.. 


PARADIGM OF VERBS 5 GUTTURAL. 


Kal. 
vB 
nynw 
pene 


PRETERITE. 
Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
Qf. 
Le. sRzRe 
Plur.3c. 397 
| Sm. peed 
2f paw 
le. "5n0 
INFINITIVE. 
Absol. 


Constr. 


yyw 
pom 
Futonre. 
Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 


lc. 


satin 
satin 
“zai 
—o 
Plur. 3. m. 33720" 
Bf myndin 

2m. W20N 

26 met 

le. 9nw3 
IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. 2 m. 
2 f. 

Plur. 2 m. 
Qf. 


yaw 
“210 
Ww 
ariel 
Pansicivces. a 
Active. 
_ Passive. 


$130 
bala) 


pead 


pat 


Niph. 
yD} 
nent 
nae 
aoa 
ee) 
oS 
DPD 
\Hynw) 
m2) 


TPABE 
ASABE 
ngznwH 
st 


vou 


“Dwi 
Ww 
mene 


\ 


yD} 


Piel. 
yma 


Pual. - Hiph. 
yao prawn 

nyt 
ee ee 


nyraw 
ee 
nad 
“AyD AD 2w 

1S 
DnrED 
sa 
ae 


pwn 


yo 
p72 
-ase))) 
pron 
YVAN 
bald 


WW"AT 
yrw) 
Sw 


a ae an 
pa 


Ay 
aba} 
harp) 


t 


pawn yy 


NSRoN 


myngn 


mpngn 


matin 
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Hoph.  Hithp. 
sno 6yanen 
nana 

&e. ppangn 
shal tM 
"EPOERDH 
, AEDT 
DEsAnwN 


sano 
nyanoy 


—yabon 
. Yano 
' DaAnwH 
dahon 
“danoN 


&c. 


a 
nvanon 
ADEA 
eee 
Danw. 


. danen 


oe wm ee 
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CHAPTER VII. 


§ 65. IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1. We have already remarked (§ 31. 6.) that in denominating 
certain classes of Hebrew verbs irregular, we do not affix to the 
term the sense of arbitrary anomalies in the mode of flexion. The 
variations from the normal paradigm are all resolvable into the pe- 
culiar properties of certain letters, viz. the Quiescents &, M, 1, °, 
and the Liquid 2, and are in fact the necessary results of the affec- 
tions to which they are, from their very nature, occasionally sub- 
ject. As these peculiarities have been fully explained in previous 
parts of the Grammar (§§ 24, 31), it will be superfluous to repeat 
them here, and we proceed to specify the usual classification of this 
order of verbs. This is as follows :— ; 


(1.) Verbs whose first radical is 3, termed 2b, as 033. 

(2.) Verbs whose first: radical is ", termed *‘'5, as 20%. 

(3.) Verbs whose second radical is 4, termed *“5, as J". 

(4-) Verbs whose second radical is 1, termed 19, as DAp. 

(5.) Verbs whose second and third radicals are alike, termed 
39, ag 23D. 

(6.) Verbs whose third radical is &, termed x’ (9, as RZ. | 

(7.) Verbs whose third radical is n, termed n'%, as 1193. 


I. Verbs whose First Radical is Nun. 
§ 66. vers 5“b (032). 


1. The tendency of 3 to assimilation has been already adverted to 
(§ 24. 4.) ; consequently the distinguishing characteristic of these 
verbs is, that in all the forms in which ) comes at the end of a syl- 
lable it is assimilated to the succeeding letter, and is expressed by 
a Dagesh forte ; as Fut. Kal 037 for wa25, Pret. Niph. 033 for 0323, 
Pret. Hiph. 2°95 for 7-325, In addition to this the Inf. Const. and 
the Imp. usually drop the initia] Nun in the manner of verbs Pe Yod, 
as pd for pw2; xiv for wit). In this latter case, however, the Imp. 
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more commonly takes the paragogic form, as 03 instead of wi ; 
_ im instead of yp. Still these modes very frequently preserve the 
radical 3 even when the Fut. assimilates it; as Fut. pps, Imp. Dp? ; ; 
Fut. yo, Inf. yo. Where the initial 3 is dropped the Inf. usually 
takes a Segolate form in order to distinguish it from the Imperative ; 
as nw3, ny3, from 032 and 33). 


-’ 2, OF the remaining forms, the Pret., Inf. Abs. and Part. of 
Kal, all Piel, Pual, and Hithpael, are entirely regular. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that verbs Pe Nun whose second radical is a 
Guttural are generally regular, or in other words exclude the pecu- 
liarities of this class. Thus yey, a3", é&c., where the Dagesh 
compensative being necessarily excluded the > remains. A few 
cases occur where the ) drops out from this class of verbs also; as 
Niph. 09 for 22; nq for no, but nom 2d pers. 

3. In Hophal, as in Kal, Niphil and Hiphil, the 3 is assimilated 
to the letter following ; but the preformative throughout takes @ 
( ) instead of 5 (,) §§ 47. 1, and 48.1; as wan for tn5, wr for 
033%. 

4. The verb mpd conforms strikingly to the analogy of this - 
class of verbs, its first radical: suffering assimilation and rejection 
in the same manner as}. Thus Imp. np (seldom mo Ex. 29. 1), 
TIMP, AD, IMP (seldom “mp2 1 Kings 17. oe Fut. mp"; Inf. 
Abs. mpd, Const. nnp, once mmp 2 Kings 12. 9, with Inf. “np ; 
Fut. Hoph. mp", but Niph. invariably Mp2}. 


‘a 


21 
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§ 66, vERBs 2“5. 


PARADIGM OF VERBS 3D. 


PrRETERITE. Kal. Niph, 
Sing.3m. 33 rap 
$f min np 
2m. nen. Aen 
26 poy noe 
Le, “Mwa2 703 
Plur. 3 c. wag 103 
(2m. peta] BAH 
2f. yeaa yon 
Le, 39092 7203 
INFINITIVE, ) 
Absol. Bi waa 
Constr. roy war 
Poroae: | 
Sing. 3m. TI DAN 
8h ota wan 
2m wan wah 
af. "wan "AN 
le. wax wae 
Plur,3m. 3034 1033" 
Sf mman nywan 
2m. 3a WIM 
2f. mowan mowam 
le. wa) WAN 
IMPERATIVE, 
Sing.2m. Ty wan 
ate ee 
Plur.2m. 103 wiay 
2h nea mba 
PARTICIPLE. 
Active. 33 
Passive, 980932 WI} 


Piel. 


03 


&c. 


cn 
wa) 


32" 


&c. 


Pual. 
wa OT 
mona 
ek 
nos 
“HOH 
awa 
DHDy 
ynwyN 


Lg q7e 


&c: 


VE 
wa] A 
a 
my Ty. 


m8 


TaN 
oy 
nyaian 
kes 
nyaign 

wy) 


Hiph. | 


wan 
wean 


rowan 
033 


zy 


Hithp. 
myn 


&c. 


é 


man 
mann" 


. &e. 
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REMARKES. 
= § 67. KAL. 
» 1. Inrinrrive. The usual form of the Const. is nwi, yet the 
normal form with } radical is most frequent, as 533 Gen. 20. 6, 42) 
Prov. 2. 8, pp) Ezek. 24. 8. In some verbs both forms are used, 


as 3b) and nyp; 232 and nya; jn? and nh (contr. for me) Fem. 
form with sufhix ney | 


2. Fururs. _ The final vowel in ‘this tense is sometimes Pattah 
and sometimes Holem, as wa", Deut. 15. 2. ap Lev. 24. 11, -pw, 
Gen. 41. 40, >u3 Deut. 28. 30. Some verbs exhibit a twofold 
form of the Fut. as 53" and a “ip and 40). The verb #2 
_ makes Fut. yh. | 
3. Imperative. The Thaperntive’ like the Inf. and Fut.,. fre. 
_ quently drops its radical Nup, though the full regular form is .not 
seldom met with ; as Db3, "72, 19b;.. The following are the most 
common apocopated forms ; viz. 03, 3, 3 (before Makkephy ; 49 
(from 303); 5%. But “wa Ruth 2.14, and 52; Josh. 3. 9, are 
anomalies. 

§ 68. NIPHAL. | 

1- Preterite. The Preter, from its dropping the radical ] and 
inserting Dagesh, or prolonging the vowel, is identical in form with 
Piel, and can only be distinguished in many cases by the sense 
which the context requires; as Niph. and Pi. 0p3, Niph. and Pi. 
wind. One instance occurs with final Holem, 5121, Gen. 17. 26; 
Part. p>ia) Gen. 34. 22. Also once Part. me with suff. 4, 
Deut. 30. 4. 


_ 2. Inrenttivs. In the Inf. Abs. we have the following orm 
nin, Jud. 20. 39, F727 Pa, 68. 3, ying Jer, 32. 4. 


§ 69. HIPHIL. 


1. Peererite. The Nunis sometimes retained, particularly 
ee the second radical is a Guttural, as som Jer. 3. 18. 

. Inrinitive. Here also we find the 3 occasionally retained, 
as ne Ezek. 22. 20, 2832 (d"bIn). The form a-zim for 
atx) Jer. 31. 5, is irregular. 

3. Future. The Tseri termination is by no means of infre- 
* quent occurrence here, as 3°32, also Dp (" omitted), With Guttu. 


rals we have the form "3", whence by contraction 333, 502, M77.) 
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A special anomaly is 31") for 131 Gen. 25. 29. Also pinsa™ for 
pinsos Num, 14. 45. 


IL. Verbs whose First Radical is Yod. 


1. The verbs so denominated may be comprised in three classes, 
two of which are founded on a difference of origin, the third ey 
on a peculiar mode of inflection. They are as follows :— 


(1) Such as have originally a Vav for their first radical; as 
33" = 19). 

(2) Such as have their first radical properly Yod ; as 30%. 
_ (8) Such as have their first radical assimilated in the Fut. &c., 
like verbs Pe Nun, § 66; thus from Pret. Kal. nz" the Fut. nz" 
(mnzZ"") loses its radical (*) and retains only (*) preformative, with 
Dagesh compensative in HS next letter. 


§ 70. Verbs b* Yod—lst Class, “°° 
| (Originally Pe Vav.) 
1. The peculiarities of this class are as follows :— 


a) The Future in very many verbs has final e (..), in which 
ease the first Yod quiesces in Tseri, but falls out at the same time, 
ag 10" (ag contr. 20%) from 25 ; 72. (7277 contr. 12") from 
72%. 

b) The Tseri termination occurs'also in the Inf. Const. and 
Imp., and then the initial (") drops away by apheresis; as Inf. 
¥3 for 93"; Imp. 20 for 27; 99 for 39". 

(c) The original Vav appears in Niphil, Hiphil, and Hophal ; 
as Niph. 2243 (202); Hiph. s-gin (a,c), Hoph. van (307) ; 
but in these conjugations it will be observed that it is quiescent ex- 
cept in the Inf., Fut. and Imp. of Niphal, where it is moveable ; as 
Jnf. a037, Fut. 3209". 


Nore. This original Vav also often discloses itself in derivative 
Nouns, especially such as begin with the formative letters 7 orn ; 
as Ty, Min (from Ty) and M72) ; but 727 and “y] (from 7° and 
“y") are less frequent. 


. & 


PaxtTERITE. 


Sing. 3 m. 
3f. 


2m. - 


2 f. 
le. 
Plur. 3 c. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le, 


Lerinrtrve. 


Absol. 
Constr. — 


Forurs. 


Sing. 3 m. 


3 f. 
2m.. 


2 f. 
le. 


Plur. 3. m. 


3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
lec. 


{MPERATIVE. 

Sing. 2 m. 
2 f. 

Plur. 2 m. 
2 f, 


PARTICIPLES, 


Active, < 


Passive. 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS 1 YOD—CLASS I. 


Kal. 
20" 
naw 
Pow 
na07 
“Ha D7 
ya 
bAaD” 
pat 
"2207 


“208 
UR 
1307 
nyo 
12wy 
nw 
202 


av 
“20 
120 
nw 


a0" 
230" 


Niph. 
i 
maw 
nen 
navi 
“pant 
3301 
pmawi 
wai 


range 
aa 


2030 
"awa 
oath 
eH 


moa 


Picl. 


hohe 


&c. 


207 


sys 


20" 


57% 


. cal | 


Pual. 


a0" 


Hiph, 
sin 
nawin 
&e. mawin 
havin 
“nagin 
Iwi 
pAawiN 
wee 
Wawin 


lah eaty 


oi" 
a {win 
ys 
“2m 
hw iN 
mo" 
maw in 
127oin 
mawin 
a" 


aon 
“a*win 
wn 
: nao 


3", 


Hoph. 


Swan 
nawan 
nao 
npn 

“p3pAn 
WIwAN 
pmawan 
yepoAN 
qawan 


3057 


04" 
aon 
swhn 
“QUAM 
IWAN 
7.04" 
resean 
Wawa 
mauin 
pel ah b) 
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REMARKS. 
§ 71. KAL. 


1. Forure. The twofold termination of Tseri and Pattah ob- 
tains here, as 7" and 497; the latter of course uniformly before 
the Gutturals. The removal of the tone shortens Tseri into Sego); 
ag 2071, "2-28. Hireq not unfrequently appears instead of Tseri, 
as DY, W03 aD%. 

_ Anomalies. 


tops for n338 Mic. 1.8. mith for m7 Ezek. 23. 4. 

{O78 « tex Ps. 13.14. mabe ‘ msdn - Ruth 1. 11. 

pom « =p Job 72. 44.. dsim « doe 1 Sam. 5. 16. 

Spy « sp: Ps. 72. 14. . vars} « ars] or 72M] Gen. 30. 88. 

ming « me Gen. 34. 15. om Ps. 38.6, altogether anumalous. - 
pd nye Gen. 2. 7. nae Is. 49. 20, mM par., tone retract. 
"z7) for lela Gen. 30. 39, masc. “ for fem. H. 


2. lasers: The Inf.. Abs. is regular. The Inf. Const. 
seldom appears in any other than the fem. Segolate form, as M2, 
nai. Occasionally we meet with another fem. form, as M71) from 
327; nd7 from y3". With a Guttural Pattah is used of course, as 
myY7T not NP. . ; 

Anomalies. 

ny for n¥5. Prov. 24. 14. Segol for Kamets. “eee apnea 

75 6 Bon 1 Sam. 18. 29. : 
n> «mt3> 1 Sam. 4. 19. by contraction. 

Mey « Mey or mez Judg. 9. 29. 
nwa? Gen. 8. 7. >... as oe 

nos Num. 14. 16, mixed forms comp. of Inf. Abs. and Const. 

av Jer. 42 10. (for 3107 by apheresis of * : 
wiara Is. 27. 11, (formed from pia" Neeouding: to § 26. 5): 
tion) Is. 51. 16. (formed from SION - id.) 


i 


3. ImpeRaTIvse. Several verbs here have Pattah, as 94, An, pY, 
4 (Kamets on account of accent). Where the Fut. is Tseri the 
Imp. usually takes a paragogic n, as n>» (73): itty. When the 
tone is brought back to the penult, the Tseri is restored,’ as NT. 
From 37 we have both h3n (rm parag.) and nay. 22 with apo- 
cope of m (7:22) occurs Ruth 1. 11; ; aT makes Imper. 2 pers. pl. 
na" instead of 187" to distinguish from Fut. 3d. pers. pl. aR". 
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.. e* : §72.wreHaL, © | 

1. Prererrre. The following vary somewhat from the usual 
form ; “m732 (Vav omitted) Ex. 25. 22, for "qzi2; 49552 1 Chron. 
3. 5 (Dag. “euphonic), a compound form from Pu. me and Niph. 
bi. , 

2. INFINITIVE. The first radical here takes Dagesh by way of 
compensation for the. 3 excluded, as the form fully written out 
would be 22737. So bypr for Supe. 


3, Furvre. The Yod is here sometimes retained instead: of 
being exchanged for the original Vav; as ny" Ex. 19. 13, do 
Gen. 8. 12 (with tone retracted). Inthe first pers. sing. & always 
has Hireq instead of the usual Segol, as 305m, 755% instead of 
agi, 751%. With Gutturals the final vowel is, according to analo- 
gy, Pattah, as y>5". 

4. Particrpte. Anomalies are "732 Zeph. 3. 18, instead of "74 ; 
pian Lam. 1. 4, for nisia; wpis for wpin Ps. 9. 17. | 

| ) 


§ 73. PIEL. 


The only exception is in the Future, which preceded by Vay 
conversive, drops the first of its Yods, and writes it by.a Dagesh in 
the seeond, as 1nw2*) Nah.-1.°4, for awa ; nay Lam. 3. 33, for 
nyu". | ; 


4 74, HIPHIL. 
1. Prererite. The Vay i is sometimes here suppressed, as Z"4n, 
—"3n ; but rarely the Yod, as T7n. Once "HDTIN for “MPT 1 Sam. 
21. 2, Danian for Baw, Zech. 10. 6. : 


| 2. Inrrnitrvg. The final vowel is sometimes Tseri, following 
the apocopate form of the future. Occasionally Yod is inserted with 
the Tseri, as 3*>in Is. 59.4. We also meet with ynd 1 Sam. 
14, 19, for pind ; and with "syWind Ps. 113. 8, with 1 paragogic. 
3. Furure. The characteristic of this conjugation (77) is or- 
dinarily’ excluded, but in the following cases it is retained : 
yin for swin Ps. 116. 6. "Tine for wTie Ps. 28. 7. 
nrins «ot Neh. 11.17. ptm «pots Ps. 81. 6. 
With Vav conversive and retracted tone 331 instead of 354" 
(72771). The Vav is sometimes defectively written, as Js") for 
ypi"1. Also x epenthetic inserted, as FeDxNM for jo*H in, Hos. 7. 12. 
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4. Imperative. With m1 paragogic Hireq is usually retained ; 
ag MS DIN (contracted to vein). The Vav is sometimes retained 
moveable, as 17 for "Zin Ps. 5. 9; REIT for xzin Gen. 18. 17, 
The margin however i in these cases exhibits a and REIT. 


§ 75. HITHPAEL. 


1. This conjugation, like Piel, is regular. The only exceptions 
worthy of notice are, that it sometimes retains the original Vav, 
which it uses as moveable instead of Yod, as 3720 instead of 972N7 
Lev. 5. 5; npn instead of mown Mic. 6. 2. 


§ 76. Verbs 5” Yod—2d Class. 
(Originally Pe Yod.) 


1. The flexion of this class is marked by the following pecu- + 
liarities ; viz. (a) The Fut. of Kal presents a threefold variety of 
form ; as 30%, "Z™, and =o". Retraction of the tone as usual] 
changes Tseri into Segol, as "x". (5) In Hiphil the original Yod 
remains and quiesces in Teeri, as 26s, Sdsn, pn. 


_ 2. Niphal, in verbs of this claes, doea not oecur. The Dagesh- 
‘ ed conjugations are regular throughout ; as Piel 20%, Pual a0, Hith. 
avn. Hophal conforms to the model in the preceding class, 2037. 
Hiphil alone therefore distinguishes this class from the first class of 
verbs Pe Yod. For this reason only Kal and Hiphil are given in 
full. : - | 
3. In the Pret. of Hiph: the form is often written defectively, as 
soph, Pat instead of 3:e55, prg. In the Fut. of -Hiph. a move-_ 
able Yod instead of Yod quiescent sometimes appears, as 790" 
Prov..3. 25, p170% Hos. 7. 2. The following forms are altogether 
anomalous}; viz. Soa Job 24..21, 552 Is, 15. 2, as also 37 Ps. 
138. 6, Fut. of Kal. 


PARADIGM OF 5” yop VERBS—CLASS II. 


Paererite, Kal. 
Sting. 3 m. ab" 
oi. 08) 
2m. pay 
2 f. maD" 
le. "BaD 
Plur. 3 c. 120" 
2m. Op3D' 
2f wae 
Le. 7320" 
INFINITIVE, 
Absol. 2D" 
Constr. a" 
FurTure. 
Sing.38m. so 
8f. aban 
2m. 27 
Qf “apsn’ 
lc. 30 ° 
Plur.3m, 330" 
3 f. mann 
2m. Ap"N 
2f. mann 
lc. 2073 
IMPERATIVE, 
Sing. 2 m. a0" 
2 f. "at 
Plur.2m.. 430" 
26 mB 
PARTIC? PLE, 
Active. api" 
Passive. ab" 


Niph. 
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Hiph. 
ann 


ony 
p20" 
rae{n 
“nD 


IBDN 


Piel. Pual. 
aw) bn 
&e.  <&c. 
4 ™ 
yo ah 
spss Stss 
3 - 48 
&c. &c. 
ap" 
&e. 


sB1 aa 
23 


Bpao7y 


\n2D"n 
v3 


IED 


ae 


ao 
as 
Pasa 
"27D"N 
ant 
yD 
MIE 
bl 
men 
2D] 


a0" 
"ONT 
TD 
mT 


at 


Hoph. 
a0 


Spon 


opa 


&. 


apa 
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Hithp.. 
Stn 


200nn 


apn" 


Senn 


&c. 


aun 
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§ 77. Verbs 5“ Yod—3d Class. 
(Assimilating Yod.) 

1. The grand peculiarity of these verbs is the assimilation of 
Yod in the Fut. of Kal, in Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal, as nz‘, 
Niph. nz}, Hiph. mozn, Hoph. nzn. In this respect they plainly 
conform to the model of “5 § 66, and in many cases it is perhaps 
impracticable to determine whether the original roots of these 
verbs were of 25 or “D class. Four verbs only belong wholly to 
this class, viz. 1:9, 329, NZ", ¥Z". Five others partake partly of the 
peculiarities of this, and partly of the other classes, viz. 30%, 10%, 
PX, Wr, WW. 


2. As the conjugations Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal are inflected | 


precisely in the same manner as 25 verbs, it will be, sufficient to 
give merely the paradigm of Kal. 


PARADIGM OF Df YOD VERBS—CLASS III. 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 
fem. Com. Masc. Fem. Com. Mase. 
any? a ae ns. 3 
oS enpyy ROE poe 2 
apy" "Ens 
Infinitive. 
Abs. riz. 
Future. 
ard Ans" nan _— nx 3 
TOA sor’ 45 ey E49) nan 2 
ns) raze t 
Imperative. 
( wanting ) 
Participles. 
aan . nor 
ning tpg te, nxin Act. 
: 3 mors ce 


III. Verbs whose Second Radical is Yod. 
§ 78. veRBs 9°" (772). 
1. These verbs have so close an analogy with the ensuing class 
(971 § 80), that many of the older grammarians, as Buxtorf, Al. 
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ting, Danz, Simonis, and others, maintained that they ought not to 

be considered as constituting a distinct species. They accounted 

for such forms as 1273, “ni24a, &c., by supposing that they were of 
the Hiph. conjugation of 1» verbs, of which the characteristic n had 

somehow suffered apheresis; thus making the above forms equiva- 

lent to 12925, "nian. This is also the theory of Ewald. Prof. 

Nordheimer, on the contrary, adopts the conclusion that the medial’ 
Yod does not form an essential part of the root, which consists of 
two strong immutable consonants, containing the fundamental idea 

‘of the verb; but that between these the weak letter " is inserted to 

complete the usual triliteral form. As the true theory respecting 

this class of roots is yet involved in considerable uncertainty, we 

shall content ourselves, without attempting a decision, with the sim- 

ple exhibition of the paradigm of Kal, leaving the others to be col- 

lected from that of pip. 


PARADIGM OF THE KAL CONJUGATION OF VERBS 9, 


Preterite. 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 
Fem. Com . Mase. Fem. Cou. Masc. 
2 ma 23 
yosa Dh23 nla nia 2 
wa mga 1 
OR 
a2 m2 ya 3 
yw pia nia brinna 2 
71992 | ani 1 
Infinitive. 
ya Const. Fiz Absol. 
Future. 
TANIA 4293" yan yas 3 
MPR 723M "3A yan 2 
132. | Tae 1 
Imperative. 
——— aha "32 ya 2 
Participles. 


ee see) a | SS ena 


xu 
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REMARKS. 
§ 79. KAL. 


1. Prererrre. In the three verbs 2, 3°, 1"7 the Preter has 
Yod with Hireq instead of usual form, and where this is the case 
the epenthetic iis inserted before the formative suffixes beginning 
with a consonant, as "ni253, Hla, D1357. All the other cases of 
the Preter conform to that of verbs 1"y.—In the Part. beside the 
‘usual form 2, we meet once with 0°32, Neh. 13. 21, also once with 
regular 2718 from 37%. 

2. Furvre, This corresponds in all respects to Fut. Hiph. of 
verbs 19, as is evident from the paradigm. So also in the apoco- 
pated forms, as 27°, D>, Ja", 1h1. Pattah for Tseri appears with 
the Gutturals, as Mm", and also in pause, as pF. 


IV. Verbs whose Second Radical is Vav. . 
§.80, vers 9% (BAD). 


1. To this class belong all those verbs whose second radical is 
4, and whose root throughout in Kal, Niphal, Hiphil and Hophal, 
becomes by contraction monosyllabic ; as orig. 01), contr. Kal DD, 
Niph. ip? Hiph. o*pn, Hoph. ppin. The law of contraction here 
depends upon the principles stated § 26. I. 1-4, in respect to 1 and 4. 
From what is there said it appears that where the vowel under 1 
or “ is peculiarly important, as is the final vowel of every triliteral 
root, § 31. 2, it then remains with elision of the weak 1 or %, yet 
so far modified, that a short vowel is changed into its corresponding 
long, just as if two vowels had coalesced; thus 1p (D1) § 26. II. 4.) 
is changed into Dp ; Nv2 (M's) into nn ; HPN into b*pM; M70 into 
my. This long vowel, however, in the 2d and Ist pers. pret. is 
again shortened, as hap, "hap. 

2. The preformatives of the Future of Kal, Preter of N iph., and 
of the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. consisting of a simple syllable 
before the monosyllabic root, arise from the normal formation ac- 
cording to the principles stated §§ 8. 3, and 27. 7, as Dip’ for DIP", 
p'py for v“py, Eprn for pyph. ) 

3. In the Pret. of Niph. and Hiph. the semi-vowel 4 is inserted 
before the afformative of the first and second person, in order to 
avoid a certain hardness of enunciation inseparable from the regu- 
lar form, as nip) instead of Hvaip:, nia "pn instead of mapn. In 


‘ 
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like manner an epenthetic " with Segol (*,) is inserted before the 
afformative 1 of the sec. and third pers. fem. plur. of Fut. Kal, as 
mvaipm for maipm. This is to avoid the formation of a mixed 
syllable with a long vowel in the middle of a word. In both cases 
the epenthetic letters take the tone. Elsewhere the tone often 
rests, as in verbs 9“, not on the afformatives 4,, 3,°., but on the 
preceding syllable, as nap, Wp, &e. 

4, The intensive or Dageshed conjugations, viz. Piel, Pual, and 
Hithpael, on account of the great weakness of the second radical, 
very seldom occur in the regular form. Instead of them we find 
the roots repeating the third radical if it be a strong one, with the 
change of the @ into 6, and the assumption of é for the vowel, as 
binip from bap, pin from tin. These formations, usually termed . 
Polel, Polal, Hithpolel, are perfectly equivalent in signification to 
the regular ones, and so constant that with one or two excedtions, 
as 35m, 319 from ‘a3, 255 the normal form only occurs, where 
the third radical is a weak or guttural sound, as m=z, Mp, M7, MY, 
ms, y1¢, in all which cases the 1 is comparatively strong. The 
rarer Pilpel is occasionally met with, as 5323. 
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PRErTeERITE. 

Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
24. 
lec. 

Plur. 3 c. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


INFINITIVE. 


Absol. 
Constr. 


Future. 


Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
lc. 

Plur. 3. m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. 2 m. 
2 f. 
Plur. 2 m. 
2 f. 
Piaricrrixs: 
Active. 
Passive. 


pip"? 
pip 
pipn 
APD 
DIps 


“aap 
eee 


napA 


nN 


pip3 


Dip 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS 3’ VAV. 


Niph. 
Dip2 
mein? 
nar} 
nip 


) nah 


warp? 


Drip 


\nwaap3 
Wap? 


Dipn 


pip? 
pip 
Dip 
"AIPA 


DIpPR 


ani" 
mapa 
waipn 
nape 

pip? 


pipn 
“AIM 
wip 
nyse 


ipo 


Piel. Pual. Hiph. 
bp pip p°pn 
manip manip man 
maaip mip pinpn 
ppaip mpip npn 
“nanip snip “ipa 
waaip wp wspo 
bhanip shasip omiatpn 
Yap JHaaAp Ww pM 
aap warp Azvapn 
p{pn 
paip praip pepn 
p2ip? = Bip" pop" 
paipm = bai BP? 
pp pnp Dp" 
~enipy apiph “EPR 
Dinipe —biaips DTP 
vaaips Aip? waNpr 
meiph myesipn  nyapN 
wanipn sngiph wpR 
reamipe myeriph nyape 
pip] = Sap} BNP? 
Dip bpn 
"pnp "E"pT 
ara ip Vaspn 
reerip mop 
pip eaie 
pis ipy 


Hoph. Hithp. 
spt pap 
napat Marsipan 
papain phaniphy 
mapan mapiphy 
"papa weapon 
We_I «Wa pHT 
DEapAn ohaaipHn 
IAT wesipyy 
ap war 
pps Baipnn 
ppm phipm’ 
pps pip 
ppm oaipnn 
“Apna phn 
ppm = bn‘iphix 
wapa samp’ 
pan memipoe 
yapAn = Warsipnn 
myapan myeRiphn 
ppr “pp iphy 
DpH 
ail-bielaby) 

Waa ipon 

nya PNY 
braipina 


Bp: 
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REMARKS. 
§ 81. KAL. 


1. Prererirse. Neuter verbs having Holem « or Tseri, as ti3, 
sib, 714, 7” regularly retain them on the rejection of the 1 as a3, 
nwa, nwa, so, yd, ma. Two cases by special anomaly exhibit 
Pattah, as ta Zech. 4. 10, mb Is. 44. 18. Inthe unique form ‘BRP 
Hos. 10. 14, the medial x is merely a mater lectionis, § 5. 2. 


Anomalies. 
many for mar Zech. 14. 10. m3] for m5 Zech. 5. 4. 
naw « maw Ezek. 46. 7. t nw « mow Ps. 8. 7. 
ino « and Ps, 94.15. ° DADE « phab Mal. 4. 2. 


2. InrinrriveE. ‘The Const. Inf. has sometimes Holem instead 
of Shureq, as ni, 852, 21D ; also with Vav omitted, as 823. Oc. 
casionally Shureq is shortened to Kibbuts, as 20, 022. With hn para- 
gogic, ndin, nxaa. By special anomaly xiz%, for Tz" with x for 
mt paragogic. In wink for o77 Is. 28. 28, the & is prosthetic. 

3. Fururz. In 4205 we find Kibbuts for Shureq. Occa. 
sionally Fut. o instead of u is met with, as R125, DIM4, Dips. = This 
however is shortened by Vav. conversive, as Dp". Under the pre. 
_ formatives of the verb wi, Tseri always occurs, as Zia, noiar, é&ec. 
With a Guttural or Resh the apoc. Fut. usually takes Pattah, as 
my), O71. 

4, Imperative. Sometimes defectively written, as DP; na. 
Sometimes with Holem, 5ia, "ix. With parag. n, mane, or naw, 
mea, MA. 

5. ParticieLe. This occurs with o as b°w'3, ik, and also with 
Tseri, as “¥, na, 2725. But its usual form is the same with that 
of the Preterite. 


§ 82. NIPHAL. 


1. Prererirs. A single instance of initial Tseri occurs as 
“192 Zech. 2. 17. In the persons having the afformatives ) and hn 
Holem is usually exchanged for 5, as nvanp2, “Vapi. Yet Holem 
remains in ah) Ezek, 20. 48, ppizp) Ezek. 11. 17; 

2. Inrinrtive. In one case with Shureq instead of Holem, as 
damn, Is. 25. 10. If the first radical be a Guttural, the character. 
istic © takes Tseri instead of Hirea, as "1873, whence by contrac. 
tion Vind, Job 33. 30. 
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8. PartictrLe. Occasionally with Shureq or Kibbuts instead 
of Holem, as 1152, Ezek. 6. 12, pps}. Ex. 14. 3, max? Is. 1. 18. 


§ 83. HIPHIL. 


1. Prererire. The final Hireq here not unfreqnently falls 
out, andis supplied by Tseri, as “pn (7750) ; with a Guttural or 
Resh it goes into Pattah, as 335, “30, 750. 


Other Anomalies. 


mips for mirpy Jer. 6. 7. “noon for “pisson Num. 16. 15. 
mnom « moon 1K. 21. 25. spon rr sid hn Jer. 16. 13. 

nam « pian Num. 31.26. nia « pines Ezek. 36. 11. 

ndisg0 és nis Ex. 18. 23. “mary «6 “pinvag Num. 17. 6. 
mp « = mips Ex. 20. 25. pnnn “ pninvan Num. 16. 14.. 
Din iawit (comp. of 207 and a7), 


2. Inrinrtive. Once with Yod written D"pn Jer. 44.24, With 
> the characteristic 5 is often excluded, as "7 for "793. So also 
with 2, 932 for 1°92. Once with fem. form, npn Is. 30. 28, for 
nq30. 

3. Fururg. Often terminates with Tseri, as 99", 379, Oo". Vay 
conversive, as usual, shortens Tseri into Segol, as bpm}, yp. Be- 
fore a Guttural, Pattah according to common usage stands in the 
last syllable, as 91m, 10%. With 2 paragogic y7>"nn. 

4, IMPERATIVE. With Pattah on account of Guttural in YON ; 
also once without a Guttural, 205, Ezek. 21. 35. Once with Yod, 
awn 2 Kings 18. 6. So 3275, 997), "399, 7773. 

5. ParticreLe. Terminates frequently in Tscri and Pattah, as 
“xa, va. In nro, b, Pattah occurs for Tgeri, n70’, "573, ac- 
cording to the analogy of verbs >>. 


§ 84. HOPHAL. 


1. Preterite. The long vowel Shureq in the following cases 
appears to be resolved inio Kibbuts with Dagesh ; ppm 2 Sam. 23. 1, 
a071 Is. 59. 14. In Dan. 8. 11, we find Dvn, and elsewhere aly 
pi, for amg" and TBAT. 


V. Verbs whose Second and Third Radicals are alike. 


§ 85. veRBs >> (230). 


1. These verbs are irregular by contraction, and their distin- 
guishing peculiarity consists in dropping the second radical and 
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transferring its vowel to the first, § 31.5. a; as 220, contr. 204 
120, contr. so. | 

2. Inevery case of contraction of this kind; the last radical ought 
analogically to have a Dagesh compeénsative, but as this cannot 
stand at the end of a word the reduplication consequently takes 
place only when there is an accession to the end of a contracted 
form. Thus we do not write 20, 50, but Mad, EO. 


3. In order to render more audible the doubling of the last radi- _ 
tal by the Dagesh, which might easily be slurred over in pronun- 
ciation, thé epenthetic syllables 1 and >,, carrying with them thé 
tone, are inserted before suffixes beginning with a consonant as in 
the preceding class of verbs, § 80. Thus instead of N20, 1339, 
M30, we have mia, 12720, 7°20. The supplied i may be writ. 
ten defectively, as ria, though such orthography is rare. 


4. The preformatives of the Fut. Kal. Pret. Niph., and of Hiph. 
and Hoph. throughout, which in the case of contraction come ne. 
céssarily to stand in a simple syllable (as =0—" instead of sao—"), 
usually take a long vowel instead of a short one, which they would 
otherwise have ; as Fut. K. =o" instead of Sz0"; Pret. Hiph. 295 
instead of 207 ; Inf. 307 instead of anon; Fut. =o" instead 230%. 
This long vowel however is pure and mutable, and therefore capable 
of being changed or cast away when the shifting of the tone re- 
quires it; as mia0n, Mm 2ON. 

5. Verbs of this class having the second and third radicals Gut. 
tural, lengthen the preceding vowel in cases where Dagesh, analo- 
pically due, is éxcluded by the Guttural ; as mmw, contr. mu, 3d 
pers. fem. anw (AM); 1 pers. Spind (“Hinw). 

6. The place of the tone in these verbs is peculiar. (2) In Kal, 
Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal it rests on the penult of all the persons 
which have afformatives beginning with the vowels, ,, or °_3 a8 
m2o1n, "30, 129. (6) In all the persons which have formative suf- 
fixes beginning with a consonant (excepting DD and }f) the tone rests 
on the epenthetic 4 or " .,, inserted between the verb and the suffix ; 
as ni2o, MZ0n “ap 

7. Instead of the ordinary Dageshed conjugations, viz. Piel, 
Pual, and Hithpael, the rarer intensive formations Poel and Hith- 
poel, for which are sometimes substitiited Pilpel, Pulpal, and Hith. 
palpal; aro usually employed here as in verbs 19. 


oye 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS 3D. 

PaxrTenrirte. Ka). Nipb. ‘Piel, Pual, Hiph. Hoph.  Hithp. 

Sing.3m. 20 302 2310 sajo | Om BRON 
$f mag mao? masio manio mzomy mzoi naptenny 
2m. niao mizoy maze ppsio niaey piggy page 
2f. nmizd mizoy manio manio nizon miaoan Raney 
Le. “nino Hig02 2210 "220 sniaon (piaoAn SHIDO“ 

Plur.3c. %3D 3302 WBS WPO WOW Wow TADIONT 
2m. pniao wnizo] pmaaio HAazio Hyon DODO PMADIONT 
Qf, ypriso yize. yasio yeagio Pizo7 Wisin wsaDony 
Le. 32730 39RD 322270 "ADIO WON AWISOIM BDIONS 

INFINITIVE. 

Absol. 313007 

Constr. So son oapio | oaaio «ooh oom aneny 

Furure. 

Sing.38m. Soo 307 BBO Ae = «6ADy ON anion" 
3f. com 20h aziom Apion sem SOM ABIOnA 
2m. SOm 30h aniom saiom AQHA: azionn 
2f dom vapm ~azion “g7ion ROR TEpIA “apTonA 
Le, SOR AOR ADOR ADON AOR TOW ISON. 

Plur.8m. 4507 320° WAIIO" waa" WZQ7 | WADAT WaDoNy 
3 f. moapm m20n myazion marion MMZdH HMZOI AION 
2m. 330m 20h waziom wasion Wom apm ASpiony 
2£. nogonmzon mazion neaaion npaph MygoAn MYARIONH 
le. So). 302) pio BIO] E23 ADIOH} 

Iu PEBATIVE. 

Sing.2@m 3 3 AVS 20m anion 
26 Gp “Bb “BPTo "2077 sapioriy 

Plur.2m. YO AWS ABO 1200 asaiOny 
2f. mrgzo nye mapa mIMaON, ryasionty 

PAanticiPLe. 

Active. ago aio’ 2073 asiora 

Passive. 2129 8 = 30) az707a: eb 
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REMARES. 


_§ 87. Kau. 


I, PreTERITE. Contraction in these verbs is by no means uni- 
form, as we find reg. tat Deut. 19. 19, "Fmt Zech. 8. 14, 1559 
Ezek. 27. 11, nv Ps. 6. 2, yi20 Is. 30. 19. In the plural one 
or two cases of ‘the form 130 (instead of nD ) occur; as 4" Job 
24, 24; also vay Job 22. 12, 155 Gen. 49. 23. Once 2m for 
nian Ps. 64.7 ‘(perhaps for warn ). With Dagesh omitted we 
have “nine Mal. 2. 2, and "pind Ps. 85. 14. 


2. Inrintt1ve. Before Maqqeph the long final vowel is short. 
ened, astm, ->m. With suff. we find pra. Final Pattah also is 
not of unfrequent occurrence, as JD, 53, a3, puta. A few exhibit 
Shureq like verbs 13, as 1735, Damp, Nay). 


8. Fururs. The form of the Future is threefold, viz. 304, =0", 
a0". Of these the first is the most regular and frequent. It is 
shortened upon loss of the tone, as }7, "2320". The second is some. 
times a Chaldaism ; but the true solution of the form seems not yet 
to have been hit upon. It occurs in the following words, tw, 57°, 
30%, Ip%. Final Shureq occurs in some, as 39", AN", yin; and 
for sake of euphony with Kibbuts in bv™). With m parag. in ninp. 
The Fut. with Pattah usually takes Tseri ante-final, as “25, >p% 
pm, &c. | 


4. Imperative. This like the Inf. Abs. sometimes takes Pattah, 
as 53 Ps. 119. 22, 53 Ps. 141. 3; also with 4 parag., as N32 Ps. 80. 
16; and once when the second radieal, from being a Guttural, does 
not admit Dagesh, as n=x Num. 22. 6. Before a suffix the tone 
rests upon the afformative, and the vowel is shortened, as mi30 
Jer. 50. 26 ; so also occasionally without a suffix, as "33 Jer. 7. 29, 
"31 Zech. 2. 14, W" Is. 44. 23. In ap Num. 238. 13, either the 2 
is epenthetic, — 1p; or the form is for "Ap. 


§ 88. NIPHAL. 


"1. PReterite. Besides the common form with @ final, we also 
meet with final é and 6, as 5p) 2 Kings 20. 10, 0/2 Nah. 2. 11, 
mao? Ezek. 26. 2,: 9522 Is. 34. 4, 1722 Amos 8. 11, 3¥92 Nah. 1. 12. 
Verbs whose first radical is M present a twofold formation, as “nN 
Ps. 69. 4, nm) Mal. 2. 5, or pm) Is 57. 5; also with » for first rad- 
ical, "%2 Mal. 3. 9. 
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2. Inrrnrrive. Sometimes occurs with Tseri, as Onn Ps. 68. 3, 
on Is. 24. 3, once ibma> Lev. 21. 4. The Inf. Abs. fully writ. 
ten with Holem, as pian Ezek. 20. 9, rian Is. 24. 3. 

3. Fururg. Occasionally with 6, as yin Ezek. 29. 7, “37m 
Jer. 48. 2, v5" Ezek. 10, 17, tmm Gen. 47.18. If Dagesh falls 
ont of the first radical, the preformatives of the Fut. usually have 
é, as Dax Ezek, 22. 26, nny Jer. 17. 18. In one Ps, 19, 14, the * 
is epenthetic. . Once 42x for 28 Mic, 6. 16, 

4. ParticirpLe. The Tseri termination sometimes occurs here 
also, as $722 1 Sam, 15. 9. Once 302 2 Chron. 10. 15. 


§ 89. HIPHIL. 


1. Preterire. Instead of Tseri in the last syllable the use of 
Pattah is common throughout the whole conjugation, not only where 
one of the radicals is a Guttural or Resh, as (20, 'J70, 100, but also 
in other cases, as 5pn, D7, novo. So Part. yn. As Tsert is pure 
in Hiphil it is of course liable to change, as 207, 2d pers. Mian. 
The form 5°35=53 Lam. 1. 8, is anomalous, as is also momen for 
for mindn Prov. 24 28. 

2. Inrinrrive. The characteristic 4 here assumes Kamets pro- 
bably to distinguish it from the Preter. As in the Preter, Pattah 
appears also in the final syllable instead of Tseri, as 1209 Jer. 4. 11, 
pina 2 Chron. 34. 7 (Tseri being retained instead of Kamets). 
With suffixes, as 15173, Pounes. 


' 3. Furvre. With the tone retracted Tseri is, as usual, shorten. 
ed into Segol, whether in consequence of Vav conversive, as 53°71, 
JO, or of a monosyllable following, according to § 21.8. c, as 42 JO" 
Ps. 91. 4. In one case we have Hireq instead of Tseri final, as 
now: Jer. 49. 20. yan Judg. 9. 53, is anomalous for yumi. So also 
anz31 Deut. 1. 44, for inz™. 


§ 90. HorHAL. 


i. The anomalies in Hophal are few and trifling. The prefor- 
mative of the Preter, it will be observed, is pointed 30h instead of 
anon. Variant from this is 15727 Job 24. 24, for 229%. In the Inf. 
we find mawn its lying desolate, Lev. 26.35, where Shureq goes into 
Kamets Hateph, and nm the pronoun lacks Mappiq. So narra Lev. 
28, 34, by metathesis of points for Mawr, 
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VI. Verbs whose Third Radical is Aleph. . 
§91. verss x5 (éx)2). 


The peculiarity of this class arises from the quiescence of x, the 
final radical. This quiescence is regulated by the following laws : 


1. In the forms without afforimatives, where & is the final let- 
ter, it invariably quiesces, as xx, X32. This however uffects the 
punctuation only in cases where Pattah would analogically appear, 
which the quiescing & always lengthens into Kamets. Thus in 
Pret. Kal, Niph. Pu. and Hoph., and Fut. and Imp. Kal, we have 
RYO, MY}, RZ, RBM, RBI, and kx, in all which cages the regu- 
lar vowel is Pattah. | 

2. In the forms with afformatives (beginning with a consonant) 
the & quiesces, (a) In the Preter of all the derived conjugations in 
Tseri, as x}. (6) In the Fut. and Iinp. of all the conjugations 
in Segol, as H3¥E%2, TRH. 

3. Where afformatives occur heginning with a vowel, the form 
is regular, as & then is moveable, as MX, WRT, WRI. 

4. In the Pret. of Kul, where the second radical properly has 
Pattah, & quiesces in Kamets, as MRxa, HRD instead of BRE, MRI. 
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PRETERITE, 
Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 
Plur. 3 e. 
2m. 
2 f. 
lec. 
INFINITIVE, 
Absol. 
Constr. 
Furvre. 
Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 
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PARADIGM OF 5 ALEPH VERBS. 


Kal. 
nz’ 
mez 
nay 
rez 
"ORE 
NFP 
DDT 
WNF2 
TINT 
iz 


v 


m7 


mI" 
aes 
Ron 
ae 


Plur. 3. m. 322" 


le. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. 2 m. 
2 f. 

Plur, 2 m. 
2 f. 


PARTIC) PLE, 
Active. 


Passive. 


*- 


nz} 


2 
aS 
ANY? 


Niph, 
"7 
re) 
pas 
negra) 


"R723 


Piel. 
R73 


Tez 


Pual. 


Hiph. 


Hoph. 
wr WERT RET 
Pw mE MNT MRED 
peg DRED ONE Dey 
te ge) Dez PRD PRzs 
NANI] NNN! APA TNS ZT 


NRA ARNDT WATT 


Hithp. 

MEET 
meeznnty 
PREBON 
paeny 
a a 
ARENT 


DONT] OPAL DN DOME PRP DERE 


TEND YOR] JONB RTA ee Rwy 
NINO] WRT! RL WANT UR 


Seat 


Nia 


Niza 
ar ae) 


Rao" 


xz 
ry 


RIE 


RON oRYDR NYOn 
nian RWI NWN 
"NIN TRU “WW when 


mei2737 
27207 


“Si 
pOIN 
sO 


ero MA ATER RT 
nee) MARE) TAD ES 
Bf nasypn mNyEn MAIN MNRH MpeA nN 
2m. ARTA ANZA RTA AAR Wen WTA 
Qf. MaNgon MAPA MAW MR MRETE NATE 


Sea 


Nya 
as-is 
Te teta 


roar) MRED] 


Syd) 
waza 


mata} 


R272 


wY799 
ry: 


Ss 


Ryn 
nage 
ez 
rye 


Peete 


Rwo" 
RYNM 
734 
egal a) 
rs 
SETI 
AION 
waz" 


nxI2 


TREE 


wD 


eran” 
NIRA 
Sala 
“ABENN 
‘manny 
esa 
ree 
TAEDA 
nNgODy 
ey) 


RN 
“en 
mewn 

reaeyny 


RaronA 
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REMARKS, 
§ 92. KAL. 


1. Prreerre. The Preter of verbs of final Tseri, like #*, usu. 
ally retains the Tseri‘here, as nx7", tmx 7. For the 3d pers. fem. 
we meet with the contracted form nxxp Is. 7. 14, prem Ex. 5. 16. 
The following are cases in which & has fallen out ; "nz Num. 11. 
11, “nz Jub 1. 21, "nr Job 32. 18, 1572 Ezek. 18. 16, 10) Ezek. 
39. 26. Irregular is nx, which, like many other verbs of this class, 
follows the analogy of verbs nS, which would make nz. So 
“oxd> Ps. 119. 101, like "175b. 

2. Inrinitive. With m paragogic, Holem, as in regular verbs, 
is shortened to Kamets Hateph, and in that form transferred to the 
first radical, as nxb>. Of the fem. form is MN, HREM; also nsza 
(mxd2) 5 MXID? (rep) ; naap (meap). In wd (8775) thereis an 
apheeresis of the first radical : 8). makes xd, and by crasis or con- 
traction nad (nxD) Gen. 36. 7. 


3. Fururs. In this tense we have np. Jer. 3. 22, for RBA, 
by commutation of & form. With paragogic mn, oRapS 1 Sam. 28. 15, 
with Segol instead of Kamets for sake of euphony. With 3 para. 
gogic occur PaYn Deut. 1. 29, Fain 1 Sam. 9. 15, maxx. Jer. 
2. 24, "2289p" Prov. 1.21. The form arabe Job 5. 18, ‘for neE An 
from 8D" follows the analogy of verbs n>. The verb RID) makes 
Fut. soo. Hence 7x7 Ps. 91. 12, with ) paragogic remaining 
before the suffix as above. So nicxtm Ezek. 23. 49, with epen. 
thetic *, like n’S verbs, and miwn Jer. 9. 17, with & elided. x7 
makes Fut. 2°& with " quiescing in Hireq, whereas x27 makes Fut. 
xx" after the model of verbs *D first class, § 70. 


4. Impenative. Here we find 87" 1 Sam. 12. 24, for 17" to 
distinguish it from the Fut. 1&7. From sip we-have Imp. 1p Jer. 
25. 27, for inp. The apoc. forms RP, JRF occur, as also 7p: 
with Kamets dropped. 2») and xz" make xD, in, and xx, ANZ, w 

5. Particrrze. Examples here occur conforming to the analo. 
gy of verbs 1", as xDIN (xpi) Eccles. 9. 18, xz Ga) Eccles. 
7.26. In the plur. & sometimes quiesces, as D"XCN 1 Sam. 14. 38, 
for D"xoN, putz Neh. 6. 8, for pRI2. With fem. form nx¥n Cant, 
8. 10, for oxy, ORs" Jud. 11. 34, for HRS". 
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§ 92. NIPHAL. 


1. Prererire. In two cases the charactetistic 2 is omitted, viz. 
w2) 1 Sam. 10. 11, and rey Ex. 25. 38. By contraction nob: for 
nndp3 Ps. 118, 23; whence by doubling m and changing the first 
into n, 7855) 1 Sam. 1. 26, 32-720) Josh. 18. 3. The analogy of 
verbs 71" is fullowed by "7253 for "HE? Ps. 139. 14. 


2. Inrinitive. With Dagesh suppressed and the third radical 
commuted for m we have npg Jer. 19. 11, Momn 2 Kings 7. 12. 
One retains the characteristic of the conjugation n2m) Jer. 49. 10, 
with m final for 8. nisaiz7 of the form of verbs n“5 is for 235 
Zech. 13. 4. ) 


3. Future. Here also the analogy of verbs nS prevails in 1b" 
for 1ND77 2 Kings 2. 22. Paragogic & appears in 8103" for IND? 
Jer. 10. 5. In nn Ps. 130. 4, from 77, the radical ° is commu- 
ted for 1. ° 


4. ParticirrpLe. Three occur with Sheva in the plur. instead of 
Kamets, viz. D°X2237 (27272377) Ezek. 20. 30, D°x20} (D780) 
Est. 1. 5, p°x3r} (2782732) Josh. 10f17. So on} for moms) Jers 
14,15. — 


§ 93. PreL ; 


1. Preterite. Some few, like verbs n’"5, end in final Kamets 
instead of Tseri, as 27 Ps. 143. 3, *d7 Jer. 51. 34, x) Am. 4, 2. 
In 073) Jer. 26. 9, the Yod is commutative of ¥, 5823. Tlie three 
following have Hireq instead of T'seri, viz. N&37, "ND, AUXD. 

2. Future. In m9" the final n is for By npr". With elided x 
we find 1577 for ARB Jer. 8. 11. 


§94, HmIPHIL. 


1. Pretrenire. An apocope of 8 occurs in “oritt 2 Kings 13. 6, 
for 8°DN7. So in FNL 2 Sam. 3. 8, for + PORT. The anoms 
alous form naga occurs Josh. 6. 17, for mevanin, the m fem. being 
doubled and the first changed into hn. For pezin Job 15. 13, some 
copies read more correctly nxxin. A composite form appears in 
inkP7] Prov. 25. 16, made up from verbs &“5 and 19, for imie Ay 
or iniapn. 
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VII. Verbs whose Third Radical is He. 


§ 95. verBs nS. 


1. Under this class are included verbs having originally final 4 
or‘, both of which coming at the end of a word after a heteroge- 
neous vowel (Pattuh) are converted to 4 in order to conform to the 
vowel, § 26. II. 3. 5, which consequently is lengthened by quies- 
cence; thus, 793=723=723. In many cases, from the great native 
weakness of these letters, they are excluded altogether, § 26. 1. 2; 
as 153 for "53 (=723), aba for 17237 (37231). In pause, however, 
they often remain, as anda for ia or 1937. But in the middle of 
words where their substitute f, if retained, would fall into a mixed 
syllable, they are restored, as 0%33 for hN23, 93923 for mi73.' In the 
3d pers. fem. sing. pret., where, upon the addition of m char. fem. 
to the root, two of these letters would concur, the first is hardened 
into its cognate n, as m3 for maa. It is to be observed, however, 
that those verbs whose third radical is Mappigqed or moveable 4 (GE 
as (133, M23, 32, Hm, come not under the rules which distinguish 
the class we are now considering. They are inflected according to 
the model of 5“ Guttural verbs, § 64. 


2. The rules of quiescence in this class of verbs are the follow- 
ing” :—(a) In all the Preters the final m quiesces in Kamets, as nels 
noa2, 7237, &c. (6) In all the Futures in Segol, as M23, 23%, 
nba, &c. (c) In all the Infin. Abs. except Hiph. and Hoph. in 
Holem, as 1133, MDa, da, &c. ; while all the Inf. Const. terminate 
in ni, acontracted fem. form for ni, as nid3, n>37, riba. &. (2) In 
all the Imperatives in Tseri, as nbs, 53, nian, &c. (e e) In all the 
Participles, except the Pass. of Kal, in Segol, as 153, 132, m3, &c. 

‘As to the Pass. Part., as M never terminates a syllable containing a 
semi-vowel, the primitive " re-appears forming a dipthong with the 
preceding Shuregq, as "123 ("23, "23) instead of m3. See Remarks, 5 

_ 3. A distinguishing peculiarity of these verbs consists in the 
Apocopated Future occurring in all the conjugations, and which is 
formed by dropping the last radical with its preceding vowel (n..) ; 
as M23", apoc. 53°, 934. This feature of nS verbs gives rise to nu- 
merous changes of form and punctuation, which will be considered 
in the remarks on the paradigm. This principle of apocopation 
extends also to the Imp. of Piel, Hiphil, and Hithpael. 
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PRETERITE. 


Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2 m. 
2 f. 
le. 

Plur. 3 c. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 


INFINITIVE. 


Absol. 
Constr. 


Furvre. 


Sing. 3 m. 
3 f. 
2m. 
2 f. 
le. 

Plur. 3 m. 
3 f. 

2m. 
2 f. 
le. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. 2 m. 
Qf, 

Plur. 2 m. 
2 f. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Active. 


Passive. 


Kal. 
nh 
np 
aa 
mndy 
oe 
193 
aa 
La 
023 


abe 
nidg 


m7 
nan 
nan 
"3an 
moa 
bb 
nyn2an 
Wan 
ny33n 
nen 


m3 
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PARADIGM OF 


Niph. 
233 
nna} 
n7233 
m3 
nH7233 
1933 
pn233 
a 
599332 


ra 
nay} 


ny 
nan 
rman 
"Dan 
naa 
71939 
nyneae 
Tan 
nyyean 
men 


nea 
"23 
12] 
mea 


Piel. 
123 
nn 23 
nn} 
see] 
“723 

1D3 
ae 
ere 

32193 


riba 
riby 


na 
nbap 
nbap 
span 
FIDIN 
139 
manban 
1230 
nya 
aEPE| 


mb3 
BEF 
1D3 


5 HE VERBS. 
Pual. Hiph. 
meq 7237 

mney nna 
may 23 
nba nngany 
smby onban 
pa NDA 

py DHA 
wre HTT 
MBI AINA 
ma nea 

neg ridan 

nba, 2a 
mean In 
mean 238 
‘ap he 
mba pat 
PP? 

moby nbn 
"DIM ADAM 
mga nan 
nba na3 

nat 

s2an 

123 

ae 

nian 


Hoph. 
npan 
naea 
pea 
arr 
“nn 237 
1937 
ona 
HH 
2} 


moan 
nan 


are 
moan 
man 
7238 
gee 
mn2an 
nan 
man 
moa 


Hithp. 
nbanry 
no panty 
pbs 
nna} 
SETS BAnNT 
DIN 
pn paniy 
yr Bany 
aban 
ridantt 


rian 


nan’ 
mean 
naan 
“ban 
npn 
aban’ 
mya 
aban 
ronbann 
mbar, 


mba 
BANS 
123nN 
mynpany 


mpg 
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REMARES. 
§ 96. KAL. 


1, Prerertre. For the third pers. pret. fem. (nh23) the Syriac 
form (723) occurs in a few cases, as nDY Lev. 25. 21, for mnyy. In 
like manner in Hiph. and Hoph., as nz Lev. 26. 34, nban Jer. 
13.19. In one case the original * re. -appears instead of n hardened 
into hn, as mon Ps. 57. 2, for mon. Thus too in third pers. plur. 
s7on Deut. 32. 37, 1702 Ps. 73. 2, in Keri. In “M130 Job 3. 26, 
the ‘original 18 retained. The medial * occasionally falls out, as 
nvm) 2 Sam. 10. 11, for p77. 

2. Inrinrtrive ABsot. This sometimes occurs with apocope of 
the last radical, unless this be considered as the restoration of the 
original 1, as 122 Is. 30. 19, for mina; isn Gen. 26. 28; iit Is. 
59.4; iva Lam. 1. 20; inw Is. 22.13. Occasionally the nm is 
hardened into hn, as mind Is. 22.13; nin Is. 42. 20.—Consrtr. ‘The 
paradigm shows the regular termination to be ni, but the 5 some. 
times remains without being hardened, as nod Gen. 50. 20; nan 
Gen. 48. 11, M2) Prov. 16. 16. A peculiar form, 738" with fem. 
termination and ° retained, occurs Ezek. 28. 17. 


3. Future. In several cases we find the final m quiescing in (,) 
instead of (,), as Tox Ps. 119. 117, instead of note; 725m 
1 Kings 17. 4, for ndpn. The original 1, but quiescing in Hireg, 
is apparently retained in the third pers. fem. sing. and the second 
pers. masc. in some words, as "3111 Jer. 3. 6, instead of N31; 
“ran Jer. 18. 23, instead of mmm. The * is occasionally omitted 
even where analogically due, as mize Job 5. 12, for nDyA 5; MIS 
Judg. 5. 29, for nn. 


Apocopated Future of Verbs >¢ He. 


The leading principle on which the apocopation of Hebrew 
words depends is stated, § 35. IL., to be, that in expressing 


command, prohibition, earnest exhortation, &c., in which cases it” 


mainly occurs, the utterance naturally becomes abrupt, and the force 
of the voice being spent on the first syllable, the tome is retracted 
(§ 21. 8. 5.), long vowels shortened (§ 27. 9.), and the final letter left 
almost or entirely mute. But a letter not sounded is very prone to 
disappear altogether ; and this effect is peculiarly easy to verbs of 
thic «las. from the original inherent’ weakness of the fina] radical. 
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The consequence is that the apocopated form of the Future in these 
verbs is far more frequent in all the conjugations than the regular 
or full form. The principal peculiarities arising from this source 
are the fullowing :-— 


(2) As the final letter with the preceding vowel falls away 
(723%, apoc. 535) a furtive Segol is usually supplied under the first 
radical to obviate the difficult sound of the two Shevas in the nude, 
or simply apocopate form, as 7339, 237, 537; 22", 27, RI; or if the 
first or second radical be a Guttural, furtive Pattah ; 5 as TI, IT. 
In this case it is more common to employ Pattah (seldom Segol) 
under the preformative than Hireq; thus jx) (7258), Dy), 
(nbd), paish (n3nB71). Such forms as alah however do sometimes 
occur. 

(5) Though the preformative of the Fut. is regularly Hireq, yet 
it is frequently, especially in the Ist and 2d pers. sing. und plur., 
lengthened into Tseri ; as 877, 8771, 22), 9nE1. Hence by a spe- 
cial anomaly om for nxt, by transposition of the two last radi- 
cals from mp. 

c) If the second radical be one of the Begadh-kephath letters 
($4.2. b), the preformative has Hireq or T’seri, but the furtive vowel 
is not supplied, the form remaining nude; as 2077 (nats), 174, 
mp7, mon. Instead of the first Sheva, Pattah, especially under 
Gutturals, is used. To this case we are probably to refer xq" 
(mx 7"), the last Sheva being dropped on account of &, lest if it were 
written 8571 or 8731 it might be supposed to be from &}° or 1777 in- 
stead of me. 


(4) The verbs nun and "™n take Sheva under the preiormnliged 
conforming themselves to the cases where final Yod quiesces in Hi- 
req ($26.7). Thus mm, "mm, 7, where 17 follows the analogy 
of "72 for. In pause, however, we have “m, 

e) Verbs of the 2“5 class which usually assimilate the 3, here 
retain only one of their radicals, as 71 and ¥=1 for ny, from 12; 
eo) for nv), from md2; so om for nom, &e, 

4. Imperarive. In x15 Job 37. 6, with commutation of letters 
for 170, the middle radical 1 for ° by Chaldaism: px makes Imper, 
apm instead of 1£% for sake of euphony. The original radical Yod 
je sometimes restored here, as as i792, 1"hx; whence by contraction 
a") Jer. 25, 27, for sp. 
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5. ParticipLe. In xd) 1 Sam. 22. 1, the final & is commutative 
form, plur. D°xw). The participles in the construct state end in 
Tseri, as NOD Ex. 15. 11, na Ps, 147. 2, my4 Gen. 4. 2, mip Gen. 
14.19. The fem. form frequently developes the original Yod, as 
news Cant. 1.7; nsa Lam. 1. 16, mp2 Prov. 31. 27, n=ip Ps. 
127. 3. In the plur. nine Is, 41. 23, the Pass. Part. has some- 
times 109 Job 41. 25, for “wd; IDE Job.15. 22, for "12x. In Is. 
3. 16, the Kethib has nip2, the Keri ni-an2, nie 1 Sum. 25. 18, 
Keri nin. 


§ 97. NIPHAL. 


1. Prereritre. The first radical in Pe Nun verbs here falls out 
according to custom, us Mp2 for Mp2; M3) for m322. Hireq some- 
times occurs before “ instead of Tseri, as np) Gen: 24. 8, 127943 
1 Sam. 14. 8. In pause 1°») Num. 24. 6, according to § 22. 2. h. 
7m? Cant. 1. 6, for 972 or AN). 

2, Inrinttive. When Dagesh falls out of the first radical, the 
characteristic m is of course pointed with Tseri, as Fao Judg. 13. 
21, whence by contraction nino? Is. 1.12. ‘The Inf. Abs. has once 
the form of the Constr., as i332 2 Sam. 6. 20. We find also nan 
for rian? Jer. 49. 10. , 

3. Forvre. The Fut. Apoc. merely drops the final © with the 
preceding vowel, as 13, apoc. 53" Is. 47. 3. The only anomalous 
forms in the Fut. are an3" Jer. 23. 12, for 19775, man dx Ps. 109. 
13, for Mm 58 (MrVaM). 

4. Imperative. In one case we find the characteristic of the 
Preter anomalously retained, as 322) for 11377) Jer. 50. 5. 

5. ParticrpLe. Occasionally the second ‘radical takes Kamets 
instead of Segol, as nomi Is. 17. 11; m1520 Is. 56. 3. 


§ 98. PIEL. 


1. Pretenrite. In the greater number of cases the * of the sec. 
ond syllable quiesces in Hireq instead of Tseri, as "n-b> Ley. 25. 
11; "Mz Lev. 25. 215 "nod Ps. 143. 9; “m7 Is. 14. 24; msbdy 
Is. 57. 8. : 

2. Inrinitive. The Absolute sometimes follows in formation 
the analogy of the Inf. Constr. of 5¥p, as nip Ex. 22. 22; nbn 
1 Sam. 3.12; mp2 Jer. 30.11. In ‘2m (27) Hos. 6. 9, the origi. 
nal " makes its appearance. 
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3. Furure. In nbin Lev. 18. 7, the m quiesces in Tseri instead 
of Segol. Peculiarly anomalous is 7777" Is 16. 9, from the root NY), 
where, according to Gesenius, we are to recognise a transposition 
of letters for 717". In 739") 1 Kings 11. 39, we have a contrac- 
tion by § 26. I. 2, for m3y%1. Also by contraction 371 Lam. 3. 33, 
for maé1; 19) Lam. 3. 53, for vi. In the plur. the primitive ° 
instead of n appears, as in Kal, as sjavatn Is. 40. 25, waroD" Ex. 
15. 5. The apocopate forms in this conjugation not only drop their 
final 5 with its vowel, but also the Dagesh forte from the middle 
radical, because this letter becomes final, § 12. 2, as 5371, 57", 12"1. 
In one or two cases the Pattah is lengthened to Kamets, as 107) 
1 Sam. 21. 14, for niny; 53m Prov. 25. 9. 

4, Imperative. Variant from this is n2 Judg. 9. 29, with Se- 
gol anomalous. In 31755 Prov. 26. 7, the " is commutative for nh, 
int. The apuc. form is not usual here, as 3 for nd3, oo Am. 6. 10, 
for nom; 1% for nz Deut. 3. 28. 


5. Particrpte. Occasionally with final Tseri, as mim Is. 64. 
4; nova Jer. 31.10. By commutation xp7 for mb Wa Jer. 38. 8. 
In the plar. “p’a Gen. 21. 16, for "nM, n being exchanged for 4. 


§ 99. PuaL. 


Conforms in all respects to paradigm of 53. In one case we 
find Shureq instead of Kibbuts, nm Ezek. 16. 34. In a4 the Dag- 
esh is excluded without compensation. With compensation we 
have in7 Ps. 36.13. Also with Kamets Hateph instead of Kibbuts, 
as 1>> Ps. 72. 20, 153 Ps. 80. 11. 


§ 100. srput. 


1, Prererire. The characteristic " sometimes has Segol even 
though not followed by a Guttural, as man Est. 2. 6, neon Gen. 41. 
28. With the first radical a Guttural the form is regular, as Mist 
Is. 53. 12. Hence in one instance we find “bra Is. 53. 10, for 
nema. Specially anomalous is 190 Hab. 1. 15, with Tseri instead 
of Pattah. In the 3d pers. sing. ‘fem. we have sometimes the Chal- 
daic form of han instead of moan, as nan Ley. 26. 34, neo 
Ezek. 24. 12, where 71 has Segol as above. For Teeri before Yod 
we sometimes find Hireq, as in the other conjugationg, as nosh Ex. 
33. 1, nda 2 Kings 17. 26. Sneciallv anomalous is mhen ‘Prov. 
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24. 28. A Chaldaic form appears in 107m Josh. 14. 8. compet 
Wee Dan. 3. 21, and 1727 Dan. 5. 3. 

2. INFINITIVE. Ofa peculiar form is main Gen. 3. 16, andnaim 
Gen. 22. 17, retaining Kamets from the termination of the Preter. 
_In the Construct we find nizpn Lev. 14. 48, for nizpn. By a spe. 
cial anomaly nidn> 2 Kings 19. 25, occurs for ninend, the & * being 
elided and the preceding points transposed. 

3. Fururs. Assimilated Pe 2 makes nx (TD), mp. (a), 
&c. In x57 Lev. 27. 2, the final & is commutative for 4 ("2p"). 
So x > Ps. 89. 23, and by apoc. "#" Ps. 55. 15. Apocope here 
presents a twofold form, (a) The nude, or simple, as 392 ("77"), 
mb. (nhD?), POH (Nw); and (b) The Segolate, i. e. ‘with a fur- 
tive vowel, as bam, 9 yom, 53"1. ‘To this conjug. belongs x", from 
man, and the following forms of 3b and “5 verbs, viz. tR ‘Job 23. 
11, with Kamets instead of Pattah on account of tone ; elsewhere 
DR and Nbx, from np2, 171 from 42, J from 52, 11) from m5. 

4. Imperative. An apocopated form sometimes occurs here, as 
nin Deut. 9. 14, for mpon, ann Ps. 51. 4, for na. If the first 
radical be a Guttural, two Pattahs are employed, as 5979 Ex. 33, 12. 
Specially anomalous is 90m Ps. 39. 14, taking its form from }1W, 
but its signification from nw. Verbs of 2p and *b make the Imp. 
' Hiph. thus; n35 (7327) nan and apoc. 30 (M225) ; mon, apoc. DIF 
(7D20) ; 97h from Hy", "770 from 177. 

5. Particirre. With 2b assimilated n3’2 (7332), and with 
Tseri instead of Segol, nya (mya); nen (r39) 5 ro (MDP). 
Also nia and nv from m3 and A". 


§ 101. nopHat. 


Preterits. A Holem occurs in md2n Judg. 2. 28, on ac. 
count of pronunciation. A few verbs Pe Nun assume the form of 
either M2n or mz3n. The other parts of the verb present no anom- 
alies of consequence. 


§ 102. mITHPAEL. 


e 


1. Prererire. One of the most peculiar words of this class is 
nid to bow down or worship, which shows in Hithpael its original 1 as 
third radical ; but as it militates with usual analogy to employ 4 as 
a final moveable radical, the weak 4 is superadded, apparently for 
the sake of euphony ; as Pret. mandy, Fut. mmnw:. In the Apoc. 


rte 


¢ 
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Fut. the 1 quiesces in Shureq, as snmw9 for Innw. Inf. with mn par. 
agogic Menno 2 Kings 5. 18. In nao Lev. 5. 5, from m3" the 
prin itive » is exchanged for 1. In papi Prov. 24. 10, and n-ncn 
1 K ngs 14. 2, Hireq occurs instead of Teeri. 

2. Fururs. With syncope of the formative letter nas Is. 14. 
14, for maths ; as also N33" Is. 38.15. In nynw) Is. 41. 23, Kam- 
ets occurs instead of Segol. In the Apoc. Fut. the last letter and 
vowel together with the characteristic Dagesh are omitted, as 53071 
Gen. 9. 21, for 1>3n7 ; and without Vav conversive 1x" Ps. 45. 12, 
ian Prov. 23. 3, 6, "atin Deut. 2.9, 19. Jn Gen. 27. 29 : 43. 28, 
and 1 Kings 9. 9, we find the imperfect form inv" evidently for 
TAD". 


§ 103. Interchange of Forms between Verbs 5 Aleph and 5" He. 


The near relation of these two classes of verbs, which in the 
Chaldee are entirely identical, causes a frequent interchange of the 
forms peculiar to the one for those that are characteristic of the 
other. Thus we find of the former, "852 Ps. 119. 101, for "nxd3; 
xt Eccl. 8. 12, for 86m; 8572 Jer. 51. 34, for xd; "ND 2 Kings 
2. 21, for snap 7; x239 Job 39. 24, for waIn; ma) Jer. 26. 9, for 
m2), with substitution of “for &. Of the latter, "pez. Ezek. 43. 
27, for "N°Z4; NIB Ezek. 1. 14, for nis; RID" Lam. 4.1, for 
my; ROM 2 Chron. 16. 12, for mer); aI 2 Kings 25. 29, for 
MID ; wim Ecel. 8. 1, for nian. 


§ 104. Verbs Doubly Anomalous. 


From the preceding exposition of the Hebrew verb, it appears 
that the principal deviations from the regular form arise from the 
occurrence of 3 or one of the quiescents %, 1, h, %, among the root- 
letters. But the root may have both ) and one of the quiescents in 
at the same time, as radicals; as for instance, xD) to bear, to carry, 
mo) to stretch out ; or it may have two quiescents, as Max to be wil. 
ling, 83" to go out, M5" to throw, to dart, x12 to come. In such cases 
the verbs are said to be doubly anomalous, inasmuch as they are sub- 
ject at the same time to two diflerent sets of rules, viz. those speci- 
fied under the several classes to which each letter pertains. 
Thus, for instance, the 2 of x) will be regulated by the rules 
jaid down § 66, under the class of 3p verbs, giving for the future 
mina (for x2") while » will be subject to the rules contained § 91, 


{ 
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in reference to x verbs, and hence the Fut. x with final Kamets. 
So also the x of max will follow the analogy, of verbs xp, § 54, 
forming the Fut. max, while the 4 conforms to the model of verbs 
n‘S, exhibiting final Segol. The same is the case with numerous 
other verbs, a list of the principal of which we here subjoin. 


Verbs 3b and »">. 


nidi, Inf. nxv, also wiv; Fut. xs, mbm Ruth 1. 14, for mon; 
Imp. xiv, fem. “xv. 

no2, Hiph. nev Jer. 4. 10; Inf. constr. with prep. >, nian 
2 Kings 19. 25, for niwina, or ninwitp. 

mai, Niph. "psa Ezek. 37. 7; Inf, DRoHT Zech. 13.4; Hithp. *n-335 
Ezek. 37. 10, Infin. niainn for nixainn. 


Verbs 3p and y">, 


moi, Fut. no, Fut. apoc. on, Hiph. non, Fut. nv", apoc. om, Ist 
pers. sing. >¥ Job 23. 11, with 1 conv. p™1 2 Sam. 19. 15, Dx? 
Jer. 15. 6. 

no2, Hiph. nin, Fut. ms, apoc. J, Ist pers. sing. ‘38, Imp. npn, 
apoc. 37 Ex. 8.12, Hoph. nan, once F530 Ps. 102. 5, for nan. 

nv, Fut. ny, with 1 conv. 11 2 Kings 9. 33, apoc. v2 Is. 63. 3, 
Hiph. n3m, Fut. 39, with 1 conv. 131 Lev. 8. 11. 

nz, Niph. 72), Hiph. nan, Inf. nz Num. 26, 9. 

mo2, Niph. n2, Hiph. non, Fut. nos. 


Verbs xp and n>. 


mam, Fut. x3m Prov. 1. 10, for MOR. 

noe, Fut. n285, with 1 conv. bey 1 Sam. 14. 24. According to 
others irreg. Fut. Hiph. 

npx, Fut. s5xm Ex. 16. 23, with omission of x, 15h] 1 Sam. 28. 
24; Niph. Fut. npxm Lev. 6. 10, Imp. 15x Ex. 16. 33, by 
Syriasm for 3Dx. 

now, Fut. noxn Mic. 4. 8, but in Prov. 1. 27, nox"; with 1 conv. 
nest Is. 41. 25, plur. yn) Is. 41. 5, xD Deut 33. 21, for 
mows}, Imp. nx Is. 21. 12, Hiph. Imp. wn Is. 21. 14, for 
TNT, 


Verbs “bp and xs. 


xz", Inf. naz, Imp. xx, Hiph. snxzin. 
20 
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Verbs “"D and n>. 


ma, Imp. 17" Jer. 50. 14, Pi. Fut. 137) Lam. 3. 53, either for 17791 
or Hiph. va1; Hiph. mtin, Fut. m7", apoc. 1151, Hithp. 
myn. 

my, Inf. rim, niv, Fut. with suff. 22 Num. 21. 30; Niph. 57" 
Ex. 19. 18, Hiph. Inf. nn, Fut. m7, 155, with 1 conv. 171 
2 Kings 13. 17, Part. ma. 


na", Hiph. nain, Fut. yoain Job 19. 2, Part. with suff. q7ai Is. 
51. 23; Niph. Part. constr. "333 Zeph. 3. 18, for "712; Pi. Fut. 
my) Lam. 3. 33, for m0. 

m2", Fut. with suff. pi") Ps. 74. 8; Hiph. 1290 Ezek. 22. 7, Fut. 
ain Lev. 25. 14, Part. with suff. ‘J7172 Is. 49. 26. 


mbps, Fut. m5", with 1 conv. 9°) Ezek. 31. 7, "b"mn1 Ezek. 16. 13, 
Pi. Fut. 1nb™ Jer. 10. 4, Hithp. Fut. “BID Jer. 4.30. Intens. 
form np ps Ps. 45. 3. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


§ 105. vERBs WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


1. That remarkable peculiarity of the Hebrew and the other - 
Shemitic languages, by which not only the personal, but also the 
governed or objective case of pronouns is so appended to the verb as to 
form with it a single word, has already been adverted to, § 30. I. 3. 
It is there remarked that the personal pronouns have a broken or 
fragmentary form which is assumed for this purpose, so that instead 
of saying "8 SDP he killed me, we have *7>vp, and instead of 
bo MoDp or rin nbop thou didst kill them, we have pneep. This 
kind of connection, however, between the verb and its suffix is not 
so Close as that between nouns and their suffixes (77227 my word), 
and consequently the verbal suffixes are not so much contracted, or, 
in other words, are less fragmentary than the nominal. Indeed 
they sometimes remain entirely detached from the governing verb, 
as IN® SDP he killed him. The following are the terminations by 
which such pronouns are indicated. | 
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Sing. Plur. 
le. ") me le. 13 ue 
2m. 3 thee — 2m. po you 
2f. 3 thee 2f. 2 you 
3m. ‘5 or 17 him 3m. 8 or Di them 
3 f. f or 1 her 3f. ‘or VW them 


2. These suffix pronouns are for the most part united to verbs 
by means of what is termed a union-vowel, § 30. I. 4, substituted in 
place of the final vowel of the verb, which falls away, as "2720" 
he will keep me (for "38 sat), where Tseri is the union-vowel. A 
fuller view of the verbal suffixes with their union-vewelt? is given in 
the following table. 


Sing. Plur. 
le. "2,., Q,.. me le 12,,, 73,.. us 
2m. 4, 52, 7, the 2m. DD you 
2 f. Sine Te >is ee 2f. Dp you 
3m. 1, 10,.. him 3m 8,,,D.,0,..,0., 
3 f. FW, ,, her poet. 7a, 2 ,,, Va ,.. them 


Bf. Yeo l-9 les them 
3. These suffixes, especially in the singular of the Fut., are 
sometimes preceded by an epenthetic Nun, which is usually assimi- 
lated to the first letter of the suffix, and expressed by Dagesh forte, 
though in the poetical books the 2 is not unfrequently written out, 
as "27722" he will glorify me, Ps. 50. 28. In this case the suffixes 


“seve @ 


assume the forms exhibited in the following table. 
Sing. 
le. “3. and "3, for "2. and "22, 
2m. 3, and o2, for 7 ~ and M33 
3m. 33, for 4n, 
Sf. mi, for m, 
Plur. 
le. 13, for 12, 
In the poetical books we occasionally mect with the suffixes M3, ‘5, 
.., 2d pers. sing. masc. and fem., instead of 4, 9, and q.., as 
maiaa" they shall bless thee, Ps. 145. 10, 9228 for ‘77238 Ps. 135. 6. 
4. The natural effect of the accession of suffixes to verbs is an 
increase in the number of syllables. But as a counteractive to this 
the tone usually moves forward in such cases, which causes one or 
more of the preceding vowels to fall away, leaving Sheva simple or 
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composite in their place, and thus diminishing the number of dis- 
tinct syllables. Thus in the 3d pers. sing. and plur. Pret. the Kam- 
ets of the first radical in consequence of accession falls away, and 
the Pattah of the second becomes Kamets by standing in a mixed 
syllable, according to § 8. 3, while in the fem. the nm, is changed 
inton_.. Consequently, 


>Dp ao, as “22H 
moup } becomes nbop, as sindop 
IDop asUp, as “yibop 


The other changes which take place from the same cause will 
be best learned from the annexed paradigm. 


PARADIGM OF SUFFIXES. 


§ 106. PRETERITE OF KAL. 


SINGULAR. 
(a.) 3d Pers, masc. Sop he has killed. 
Sing. Plur. 
le. “2dp me le. DDD us 
2m. qbop thee 2 m. podyp you 
OE. Top thee 2 f. ‘hop you 
3m, ‘Dop him 8m. bbyp them 
3f.  movp her Sf. pop them 
(5.) 3d Pers. fem. navp she has killed. 
le, “}habp me lc. ‘§whdvp us 
2m. AvP thee 2 m. ponbyp you 
2f, ‘yHINp thee 2 f. nondep you 
Sm. HNn2Dp, 2p him 3 m. pndep them 
Sf, nnbdop her 8f.  pdop them 
(c.) 2d Pers. maac.. H>op (FDP) thou hast killed. 
lc, ‘QhdDp me le. ‘wmIDp us 
3m, HID, In2op him 3m. Dhdop them 
3f.  mmdvp her 3 f, ypdvp them 
| (d-) 2d Pers, fem. “pewp thou hast killed. 
le. "A 2DH me le. a H2bp us ‘ 
8 m.  ndyp him 3m. podyp them 


3 f, n-ndep her ws OBE padyp them 


2m. 


2 f. 


3m. 


3 f. 


le. 


2m. 


2 f. 


3m. 


3 f. 


only the common form with Holem. 


le. 
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(e-) Ist Pers. com. “H30p I have killed. 


Sing. | 
THPVP thee 
nPop thee 
sindop him 
mop her 


Plur. 


Plur. 
2m. oD Hedp you 
2f. BINIDP you 
8m. bndyp them 
3f.  pRaDp them 


(f.) 3d Pers. com. 12) they have killed. 


"yaw me 
siovp thee 
Jip thee 
WTDDp him 
mbep her 


le. DOP us 
2m. pide you 
2 f. wxdyp you 
3m. pidyp them 
3f. oop them 


§ 107. INFINITIVE KAL. 


1. The Inf. Kal (Sop, sop) when suffixed is treated for the most 
part like a Segolate noun (of the form >¥p, vp) of which the vowel 
in the first syllable is for the most part short (>»p). A very few 
cases vary from this and exhibit >yp. We give in the paradigm 


Sing. 
sbep my killing 


2m. Wop thy killing 


2 f. 


3m. 


3 f. 


Joop thy killing 
ibop his killing 
mavp her killing 


Plur. 
le. 290p our killing 
2m. b2>op your killing 
2f. ‘poop your killing 
3m. oop their killing 
3f. ‘pop their killing 


§ 108. FUTURE KAL. 


1. All the persons of the Fut. which end in the last letter of 
the root, lose their final vowel before suffixes, except that before 
4) 22, 1p the vowel remains, and becomes Kamets Hateph. The 


suffix has the union-vowel e. 


Sing. 
Le, “ops he will kill me 
2 m. TOP. &c. 
af AED" 
3m. Angop" 
Bf bop 


Plur. 
le. ‘330p" they will kill us 
2m. ppdup  &e. 
2f. ‘peu 
3m. pdyps 


Bh hep 
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§ 109. IMPERATIVE KAL. 


1. This conforms very nearly to the Infinitive. The suffixes, 
however, have generally the union-vowel Tseri; as 


Sing. Plur. 
le. “220P kill me lc. "Dp Kill us 
3m. anv &c. | 2m. navp &e. 
3f. nbdvp ) 


Nore. The plural form 120) remains unchanged, whatever the 
accession at the end, as “dup, Mp, &c. 


2. As all the remaining conjugations terminate in the same 
manner, they all follow the analogy of Kal in receiving suffixes, 
with very trifling variations. We give simply the Preter of Piel as 
a specimen. 


Sing. | Plur. 
le. "2230p he will violently, &c. 1c. Dp they will, &c. 
2m. by &c. 2m. phen &c. 
2f. dwp 2f. ypdwp 
3m. idep 3m. Ddwp 
3 f. movp 3f. pep 


REMARKS ON THE VERBAL SUFFIXES. 


§ 110. General Remarks. 


1. As the effect of the suffixes is either to add a new accented 
syllable, or to give to a syllable the tone which it had not before, a 
change in the vowels, according to the laws of the tone §) 21 and 
27, 11-14, is the necessary consequence. (a) In the Preter the 
vowel of the fore-tone (§ 21. 3.) under the first radical always 
disappears, as “}2D), 420. (6) The vowel of the penult which 
was before long, now falls into an unaccented syllable and 
becomes short, as m2" Ps. 13. 5, from "M35". In the Future, as 
the first syllable is mixed and its vowel is incapable of being rejected, 
the last syllable only admits of change, and that only when it is 
mutable. Accordingly the short or accented final vowel disappears 
here entirely before the union-vowel, as: amy" for AMD. But 
where no union-vowel occurs the second vowel is merely shortened, 
as TEP | 

2. When the suffixes are attached to those persons of the verb 
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which end with the last radical consonant, no change takes place 
in the termination of the verb; but when appended to the afforma- 
tives of several of the persons, a peculiar modification of the form 
ensues. (a) The characteristic vowel termination ot the third Lies 
— (3) The rhquid inal 4. and 0. of the slit: are expelled, 
as if they stood in the way of a sufficiently close connection be- 
tween the verb and its suffix, as al ab)=)>) for pie b lobe or "37IN UP. 
c) In the sec. pers. fem. sing. the original vocalic ending sn (§ 30. 
I. 2. 6.) is often found before the suffix in order to prevent the con- 
currence of two vowelless consonants, as "MIP thou (f.) hast kill- 
ed me. Ina few cases (_) is here taken instead of (° )s as TINT 
Jer. 2. 27, for wm792 (ANTI) 5; WaVaD Josh. 2. 17, 20, for 
wnyawt; and occasionally (..)» as maT TIN Josh. 2. 18, for 
wa TTA. 


§ 111. Preterite. 


1. Verbs whose second radical has (..) generally retain this 
characteristic vowel before the suffixes, as a lads Deut. 7. 13, bwa5 
Lev. 16. 4, xy Deut. 24. 3. But in the Piel and the other forms 
which have (--) in the last syllable, this vowel before 4, DD, 12, is 
shortened into (,), as 722) Deut. 30. 3, 4137 Deut. 32. 7. But with 
Pattah there is no change, as 723, 7720. Before the rest of the 
suffixes this final long vowel falls away, as also before § in pause, 
as Indw, W2vp, Wat. The third pers. fem. sing. exhibits a kind 
of contraction or assimilation analogous to that of 13, for 3m), viz. 
the termination 15h. 1s contracted into In., andi. into nh.. This 
is indicated by the ‘Dagesh inserted in n upon the elision of the as- 
pirate h, as IM>vp for inMSsyp, Mmdvp for nn2vp. In the masc. both 
forms appear, as snpby3 Prov. 31. 12, and anbt53 1 Sam. 1. 24. The 
suffix 7, 18 sometimes written M_ without Mappia, as i920 Amos 1. 
11, for 720. In all the plurals ending in 4 the suffix is appended 
without a union-vowel, as “DOP, Oop, pInDp, &c. 


§112. Future. 


1. The union-vowel and the epenthetic 3 are peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Future. But before 4, D5, ‘5, the original vowels Ho- 
lem and Tseri are retained, only becoming shortened because they 
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lose the tone, as 420p", DIAL", 2vp%. On the contrary, in that 
class of verbs which has Future Pattah, and especially all those 
whose second or third radical is Guttural, the Pattah is retained, 
but lengthened into Kamets before the union-vowel, as ‘15927 Is. 
62. 5, M320" Deut. 28. 30, anezn Job 20. 8. By a Syriasm the 
auffixes sometimes become attached without a union-vowel to the 
plural form 4, as ny1Nz24 Jer. 2. 24. In such cases we often find 
Kibbuts written instead of Shureq, as "2281)7 and "32822" Prov. 1. 
28. The epenthetic ) is sometimes inserted before n for the sake 
of euphony, as ambup" for andwp. In this case the m is often re- 
jected and compensated by Dagesh, as niadp%, m2np%. On the same 
principle we find a Dagesh compensative of 3 elided inserted in the 
suffix 5 in several words, as eas Gen. 12. 1, Jeapr Is. 43.5. So 
also in ND of the game person, as N2"¥I" Prov. 2. 11, and in %} of 
the first pers. sing.,; as "737" Jer. 49. 19. 


§ 113. Infinitive and Imperative. 


1. The suffixes in these modes are added according to the anal- 
ogy of the Future, i. e. by means of the union-vowel. The Infini- 
tive sometimes exhibits (,) under the second radical instead of the 
first, as 228 Gen. 2. 17, DIDIN Gen. 3. 5; and occasionally though 
rarely with (,) under the first, as p2izp Lev. 23. 22. 


§ 114. Sufizes of Verbs n>. 


1. These verbs have special peculiarities as to-the attachment 
of their suffixes. Since their last syllable ends with the weak and 
expelled m, or ™,, this termination is lost before the suffix, as "27%, 
Diz, FIZ, 201. In the third pers. fem. sing. Pret. the suffix is not 
' attached to the longer form nna, but to the shorter and older one 
nd3, as “nD, or shortened into n_, as Jox1; and so with Dagesh 
and2 for inm2 Zech. 5. 4. See § 111. 
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§ 115. Table of Rare and Anomalous Sufix Formations. 


Was Ezek. 28. 16. Fut. Pi. 
De 2 Sam. 22. 43. F. Hiph. 


TTR Ps. 28. 7. id. 
Js, PR Ps. 118. 28. id. 
qiny Job 15.17. Fut. Pi. 

mvms Gen. 31. 39. id. 
joes Ex. 33. 3. id. 
mak Hos. 3.2. Fut. Kal. 

yon Hos. 4. 6. id. 
nayvox Zech. 7. 14. F. Pi. 


qpoe 2 Kings 22. 20. Part. K. 

« 1Sam.15.6. Fut. Kal. 
miox Hos. 10.10. F. Kal. 
pimabe Deut. 32. 26. F. Hiph. 
7s Is. 16. 9. (R. 19) F. Pi. 
“ppmr Jer. 22. 24. F. Kal. 
“702 Gen. 41. 51. Pret. Pi. 


q2ix 2 Sam. 4. 8. Part. Kal.’ 


mz) Prov. 4.13. Imp. K. 

po nin Ezek. 6. 8. Inf. Niph. 
70730 1 Sam. 17. 35. Pret. H. 
poten Lev. 26. 15. Inf. Hiph. 
spn Ex. 2. 3. dag. euph. ¢d. 
yarn Is. 33. 1. td. 


Soom Hab. 2.17. Fut. Hiph. 
Fut. Pi. _ 


yano2" Ex. 15. 5. 


rant Job 89.2. Inf. Kal. 


ynp iz Ezek. 16. 52. Inf. Pi. 


pin Ezek. 16. 28. F. (f.) K. 
monbuin Ezek. 23. 40. F. Kal. 


y7nva Ezek. 16. 31. Inf. K. 
nana" Ps. 51. 7, for i Pr. Pi. 
qnaaie Is. 47.10. Pr. Pi. (Polel) 
12 2p" Part. Pi. 
nips Ex. 9.18, for m/ Inf. N. 
pda) Ex. 2. 17, for yw! F. Pi. 
pion’! 1 Sam. 6.10. F. Kal. 


272p Lev. 23. 22. Inf. Kal. 
“aia Ezek. 20. 5. id. 
pars Hos. 9. 10. id. 
soa Is. 80. 12. id. 
D227p Deut. 20. 2. ad, 


pox Gen. 32. 20, for ‘ya td. 
mm Ps. 102. 14. Inf. P. or K. 


p22 Is. 30. 18. Inf. Kal. 
pyp2 Am. 1. 13. id. 
id. 


AP? Ezek. 25. 6. 
ppt Josh. 23. 5. Fut. Kal. 
pone Is.1.14. —Inf. Pi. 

bozaxe Job 16. 5. Fut. Pi. 
n037 1 Sam. 17. 25. F. Hiph. 


amon Job 20.26. Fut. Pi. 
pose Is, 35.4. Fut. Hiph. 

ann Hab. 3. 2. Imp. Pi. 
jez" Ps. 140. 10. Fut. Pi. 


syn 1 Kings 20. 35. Imp. H. 
nna Eccles. 3. 18. Inf. Kal. 
pbmn Gen. 11. 6. Inf. Hiph. 
rat 2 Chr. 36.21. Inf. Hoph. 
2739" Prov. 5, 22. Fut. Kal. 


This iat might be increased, but the remaining forms can be found in the Remarks 


on the various Paradigms, 


26 
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§ 116. Contracted Suffix Forms. 


[The Pronominal Suffixes are, for the most part, appended to transifive verbs, and 
sustain to them the relation of the objective or accusative case. In the following list 
are comprised the principal instances which oceur with a Suffix joined either to tran- 
sitive or intransitive verbs, expressing the relations indicated in other languages by the 
Fractions <@bich: willie fully wndersmod bg resoleitg. we eras ine their Srizioa ele 
ments, in the same manner as in English the phrase J will give him, is by ellipsis for 
Iwill give to him.] 
pba for pid dua boiled for them, 1 Kings 19. 21. 

“gana « = 59 mh? thou hast given to me, Josh. 15. 19. 
| WTR « a TR will tell him, Job 31. 37. 

awias « = 13 RIa® he shall come upon him, Job 15. 21. 

agw1 « =) pws he will repay thee, 1 Sam. 24. 20. 
“iny « op n*Dy I have made for myself, Ezek. 29. 3. 
"aN «ND sn bring me [ word } again, Gen. 37. 14. 
amsan « pita xdan shall be filled of them, Ex. 15. 9. 

Mat « «= ad Nat to speak with him, Gen. 37. 4. 

“JRE « Oyara AZ are gone forth of me, Jer. 10. 20. 
PIPIN « POR IIH shall cry to thee, Neh. 9. 28. 

T1a2 «yay I" shall dwell with thee, Ps, 5. 5. 
PIT «spay Van shall i be united with thee? Ps. 94. 20. 

va" “ 2 Tae" they speak against thee, Ps. 139. 20. 

mz1o4 « TR MID" shall cleave to him, Eccl. 8. 15. 
“joan « “yaa mon be forgotten of me, Is. 44. 21. 
PHO «Aaa %nw Ip I am holier than thou, Is. 65. 5. 

a «= INDY MIM ts encamping around about thee, Ps. 53. 6. 
RdDI «ty do I have prevailed against him, Ps. 13. 5. 
“JApT « “3a” pw thou art stronger than I, Jer. 20. 7. 

pwn « bap rym thou (f.) hast played the harlot with them, 
Ezek. 16. 28. 

Dips « = bs Wo" or yD "Db" they shall.rejoice aver them, 
Is. 35. 1. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE NOUN. 


§117. Classification. 


1. From what is said § 28 of the nature of Hebrew roots, it ap- 
pears that the noun and the verb are very closely related in their 
origin, both being derived from a common abstract root, and distin- 
guished from each other mainly by difference of tone and vocaliza- 
tion. In the noun, however, the idea of the root is conceived of as 
at rest and unconnected, while in the verb it is regarded as acting 
and emanating. The former is used to indicate the mere being of 
an object according to its nature; the latter, to convey the idea of 
action, motion, or becoming ( fert ), and involving the distinctions of 
time. The noun therefore is more limited, inert, and lifeless than 
the verb, which is the ruling, animating, most pervading element of 
the language, and consequently the most fully developed ; as it is here 
that the influences of formation have naturally the widest scope. 

2. Various other distinctions and discriminations of a special 
kind may be added, however, to this fundamental notion of a noun, 
causing it to be viewed in different aspects; as (1) as expressing the 
bare idea of the root without regard to person, time, or manner, I. e. 
as a simple substantive ; and as this is the office of the Infinitive, we 
see the propriety of considering the Infinitive as a species of noun ; 
(2) as predicating of a person or thing the pure idea of a verbal 
root, i. e. the participle ; the office of which is not so much to rep- 
resent the action as actually proceeding from an agent, as to repre- 
sent a person or thing as that to which the action, when it does 
take place, is to be attributed; as 25> properly one that writes ; 
the idea of the person being peculiarly prominent, and consequently 
giving to the word so far the leading character of a noun. Again 
(3) the noun may be conceived as having an attributive or adjective 
power, expressive of the quality of a subject ; or (4) as an abstract 
derived from a verbal or nominal idea, as NDI¥ righteousness, naw" 
salvation. To these many possible accessory modifications may 
still be added, as of intensity, frequency, the instrument, place, 
manner, &c., of an action. 

8. Although declension in the sense of varying a noun by case is 
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unknown to the Hebrew, which expresses the relations of case by 
means of prepositions, yet the term is employed not inaptly by 
grammarians to denote those various classes of nominal forms with 
which the language abounds, and a convenient arrangement of 
which has always been attended with difficulty. In some grammars 
we find no less than thirteen of these declensions enumerated, dis- 
tinguished principally by the vowel points peculiar to each. It is 
not perhaps possible to fix upon any partition of these forms which 
will not be more or less arbitrary, and liable to exception, yet the 
one now mentioned is altogether too complex, and imposes too much 
of a tax on the memory of the learner, to answer the purposes of 
practical utility. A classification far preferable is one founded upon 
a few great leading principles of formation which we have already 
noted, § 31. 4-6, as obtaining in regard to the verb. ‘These are, 
(1) The character of vowels within the limits of the root. (2) Redu- 
plication of radical letters. (3) The addition of extraneous letters, 
particularly at the beginning or end of words. The advantage of 
this arrangement is, that it is far less arbitrary than the other, and 
not being founded on a mere difference of vowels, but on the essen- 
tial forms of words, it is, when once learned, much more easily re- 
membered and applied. It may be expanded as follows :— 


ORDER I.—Novns consistine or THE RapicaL LETTERS. 


§118. Cxrass I. 


Segolates, or Nouns consisting, for the most part, of the bare 
letters of their roots, with the tone on the first syllable instead of the 
second, as is the case with the verb, § 31, 2. 


1. This is the simplest and most primitive class of Hebrew nouns, 
in which the second radical is properly destitute of any vowel at 
all, i. e. the word is in fact originally monosyllabic, and distinguished 
generally by one of the three forms: Sop, Sop, Sop, d6p, 8p. But 
as the pronunciation of these forms would be in many cases exceed- 
ingly difficult, an additional vowel called a furtive or euphonic vowel 
is introduced in order to obviate the inconvenience. This vowel is 
for the most part Segol (. -)s whence the name Segolate nouns, Thus 
instead of 2dp, i in which it is scarcely possible to enounce the 3, by 
introducing (, .) we have Sep, a word of comparatively easy utter- 
ance. In order, however, to render it still more euphonous, the 
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Pattah also is changed into Segol, which gives us 5»p, the more 
usual form of Segolate nouns. In like manner we have 427) for 
Jom, Wd for bd, Ton for ton, Dap for D323, wp for wip, &c. In 
some cases where no difficulty of pronunciation exists the primitive 
form is retained ; as 8°} a valley, xem sin, where the & is properly 
otiant, and "1"} oiniment, DUP justice, &c. 

2. In all cases in which this class of words, by the ordinary ac- 
cidence of grammar, receives an accession at the end, whether in 
consequence of suffix, construction, or plural ending, the necessity 
for such euphonic vowel is removed, and the specified additions are 
made to the primitive and not to the Segolate form ; as ">> my king, 
1B our king ; D2" IHO your books, “7D books of (st. const. ). Con- 
sequently “2dp, “Sop, “Dop are always found before accented suf: 
fixes, only that Hireg i is very commonly employed for Pattah, more 
‘especially because the latter has been already previously changed 
into Segol in 5p, which makes the substitution easier, § 27. 4. 

3. In regard to origin the Segolate class of nouns may be 
traced to 


(2) Verbs 3‘ Guttural. 


as mn door IP prince ns2 front 
mob miracle Mz) perpetuity may arrogance 
RDI grass ning flag . ma7 rest 


(5) Verbs > Vav. 


as "32 youth DPD step “nw dawn 
“30 gate Wa watchtower = at womb 


The force of the guttural here avails for the most’ part (§ 25. 6.) 
to expel the original e(..) after the first radical ; only a few words 
with the harder n still in it as kindred to a, as bm) bread, a 
womb (but bra Judg. 5. 30). On the other hand o always niaititeins 
itself, as pia trial, “32 youth, 53p work, though in >rx tent we find 
final e instead of a. As Aleph medial is too weak to support 
two vowels on either side of it, and to hold them apart, it rather 
takes the accented vowel to itself, so that “8B or "NB always be- 
come “IRD 5 ; so ant, wa, &e. (§ 20. 1. 2.). In such syllables as DN, 

DAN, the & is often rendered inaudible, so that the pronunciation be- 
comes Ox¥2, DM, though the & is still retained in the orthography ; 
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but we also find pin, "i2. It is very rare for the other gutturals 
besides & to attract the tone-vowel to themselves in this manner. 


(c) Verbs 3 He. 


as M52 weeping mzp end at meditation 
mae rush M52 reviling m2 full-moon 
Ine sedge InD swimming =a emptiness 
"733 silence “Sn sickness "5" beauty 


Segolates of this form, however, almost always proceed from * or 1 
as third radicals ; “ being the most frequent. But in this nude state 
having no vowel sound following, * and 1 cannot according to 
§ 26. II.1-4, maintain themselves as consonants, but are softened to 
1 (".) and u (4), the ¢ particularly drawing the whole vocalization 
and the tone so strongly to itself that the original vowel under the 
first radical disappears, as "4B, “ZN, for "45 (or 75), "xm. Holem, 
however, sustains itself somewhat more firmly, as “on, "29, 723 for 
“Sn, "9, "3. The heavier and at the same time rarer 4, on the 
other hand always remains toneless, so that we have INN, ind, Wa, 
as given above. Many words in this class of obscure derivation or 
great apocopation have entirely lost the last vowel, which is particu- 
larly weak in these roots, and with it the last radical, without its 
ever returning in any subsequent formations, as >3 (usually ")2) as 
particle not, 10 (dual po3w breasts), \\ kind (genus), all with the 
shortest pronunciation ; also with a somewhat longer one, 42 son, DU 
name, ~> wood, O” substance, 94 friend, 5% God. 


(4) Verbs 9° Vav and 9 Yod. 


as |= ‘Nie light “i2 purity nin day 
“in flame “i hole did horse 
“"3 lime “59 city v°x flower 


In a large proportion of this class contraction takes place, in con- 
formity with the principles laid down § 26. II. 1-4, as 


prim. mya death WE midst VIR vanity 
contr. nia yin Tie 
prim. na house 5n strength 71% game 


contr. n°2 sn s1y 
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(e) Verbs Double Ayin. 


as 3 heap Zz side 52 shadow 
pn statute riz strength on warmth 
Ip line “I sufficiency "OD present 
mo lamb mB mouth “x ship 
“x island “Y ruins “Bp mouth 


With this class of Segolates are not to be confounded many 
similar forms derived from verbs ‘3, as HS (from bat), Bia (77) 
1D (322); whose original ) never re-appears in the course of forma- 
tion. 

4, The feminine forms of the Segolates vary more or less accord. 
ing to the leading vowel of the masculine, as masc. 32%, fem. 135" ; 
NBD, MHD; 397, MID; SoM, MODR; YY, MAD; Xv, MIZy and 
DIZ ; 533, MAD) ; “au, TRAD 5 also without any specific masc. narin 
seal, nn capital of a pillar, np» lead. | 


§ 119. Crass Il. 
Nouns originally monosyllabic, but giving the vowel and ac- 
cent to the second radical, as Sup; but generally written with an 
euphonic or fore-tone vowel. under the first radical, as “27. 


1. The euphonic or fore-tone vowel in this case is usually 
Kamets, as "0" upright, but sometimes Tseri, as 123 heart, or Ho- 
lem, as 9313. It is to be remarked, moreover, that 1 or " when in- 
serted merely as the fulcrum of a vowel is not to be regarded as a 
letter additional to those of the root. Thus 5173 and "3s, though 
apparently consisting of four letters, are nevertheless treated as tri- 
literal, or referred to the first general division. 

2. The following are the principal varieties of form occurring 
under this class, of which the first are mostly adjectives. 

(4.) Form >vp. 
220 foolish yo" wicked IN new 
123 word “2D wages may thirst 
Fem. m>pp, rarely n>op. 
(3.) Form >Dp. 
23" hungry mae thirsty Yao satisfied 
ain dry 2wa boiled DON guilty 
Fem. n2yp, rarely nop. 
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The above, in accordance with the verb of the same form, generally 
denotes intransitive ideas, § 37. 2. 


(c.) Form np or Sip. 
3539 round Ti2> honor pinw safety 
qx long witp holy may high 
Fem. m2%>p and ndyp, rarely njop. 
This form is also founded on intransitive ideas, but is mostly appro- 
priated, from the native force of the Holem, to adjectives of a per- 
manent quality , and is thus clearly distinguished from the preceding 


fourm. 
(4.) Form 3p. 


31nd written mia anointed 5:20 childless 
Dixy mighty nino peaceful DAD cunning 
“105 covered “qo revealed “xd done 


Fem. naw or nayp. 


This form with u (4) has above all others the strictly passive signi- 
fication, and is for the most part used as passive part. of the simple 
root, though sometimes related partly as adjective and partly as par- 
ticiple to intransitive ideas. The feminine it will be perceived re. 
tains the passive vowel (*); but drops the fore-tone; and the same 
is the case with a large number of substantives of this form, owing 
to the peculiar strength of the second long and always immutable 
vowel, which is such as to sink in utterance the preceding vowel, 
as D103 recompense, 212% chariot, “102 covering, 032) clothing. This 
4 may even be changed into 4., as 2") statue, SDR graven image 
(used only in the pl.), 8°32 prison, S"¥% mantle, or softened into *, 
as Dibn a dream, “123 first-born, by “fullness, which o is again 
sometimes changed into Kamets, as "0% vow, 729. It is also 
to be noted that the characteristic long vowel of this form is occa- 
sionally so far shortened in the feminine as to produce reduplication 
of the third radical, as aS redemption, nave work, ND priesthood. 


(e) Form a*Hp. 
RD] prince = pb overseer xiv hated 
2°29 calumny “"xp harvest MID?) pure 
| Fem. nd pp, rarely N3Up. 
This form is a variety of the preceding pure passive form with u (3)> 
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which can be changed, according to § 7. 2, into the softer i (%) 
whenever a substantive is formed out of the participle, as is the 
_ Case in most of the above instances, seeing we have x10} exalted, 
RD? prince; T1pP appointed to overlook, I"PB overseer ; DIX and 
024 story, floor ; j NUD and NID hated. Thei(. -) in this class is 
often formed by the greater lengthening of e (..) of intransitive ideas, 
as DAY) pleasant from 233, pny and p"hy bright, v31 and y53" weary, 
ba )=) and wap fugitive. =, 


§ 120. Abstracts. Abstract nouns of this class are formed origi-« 
nally from the Fut. of Kal, but exhibit a variety of characters 
They occur, 


(a) As mete infinitives ; presenting the twofold form of Sup and 
yp § 33. 2, as Ha: the smiting, vp the clearing, =p) the piercing, 
230 the lying down, pin] the strengthening. This latter short intran- 
sitive form is rare, and instead of it we usually find either the for- 
imer with o, or the feminine formation, as NID to hate (the hating), 
hans to love, Mx Lo fear, rm =p to grow old, nim to seize. In all 
these the accented syllable is very short, and the fore-tone vowel 
altogether wanting, as if formed immediately from the Fut. 5yp%, 
ops, 

b) As substantives; and mostly from intransitive roots. Here 
the fem. ending is predominant, as Nw injustice, (differing from 
YB as adma from adimov), My" weeping, NID nakedness, 7772" 
speech, MSN ornament, NP TZ righteousness. But Abstracts can be 
formed also by lengthening the accented vowel, which produces also 
a foretone, § 21. 3, and thus dispensing with the fem. termination, 
although that can exist at the same time. Thus 23" hunger, NZ 
thirst, DwR guilt (whereas Mavs with Pattah on account of Gut. x 
is rather an infinitive ), amp ‘assembly, “2D reward, NpIz righteous. 
ness (differing from pI¥ as justitea from jus), m3 free will, maw 
desolation. Some few have lengthened the accented a to the im- 
mutable 0, as 1735 majesty, DiDw safety. These Abstracts cannot 
be confounded with the adjectives of the same sound (§ 119. 1, 2. )s 
for an adjective formed from the same root has always e or i, as 
207 hungry, 82 thirsty, DOS guilty, p"7z righteous, 23 voluntary, 
Daw desolate, 122 majestic, bt prosperous. In substantives of this 
description e is sometimes found as fore-tone instead of a, which e. 
is properly, according to § 37. 2, a trace of intransitive derivation ; 
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as 2} a foreign land, probably also “’2n pitch, "3w strong drink, a2 
cluster of grapes, 92% rib, 223 heart. 

2. The characteristic vowel u ori is often shortened in the fem. 
before the termination m _, and often so as to double the third rad- 
ical, particularly when it happens to be the liquid 7. Thus with u, 
nzap collection, nba greatness (also 73573), nes ‘redemption, T7238 
work ; with o, nian pledge, mwa good tidings ; ‘with é or e, ndvby 
deed, NON subversion, nbnp congregation, ma sacrificing, na 
and m7" inheritance. 

3. There i is another strong and peculiar form aopropeiuled to the 
Abstracts of this class, especially in derivations from earlier nouns, 
which consists in the use of the plural formation together with the 
penult w, as D°2py old age, pend? and HN 732 youth, DIIDA virginity, 
from "pt, BBY, 733, mina ; very rarely from Kal, as DIDI embalm- 
ang, Gen. 50. 3. 


§ 121., Crass III. 


Nouns of two syllables having ‘two characteristic vowels, but the 
accent on the second, as i> putting on a garment, 921m a worm. 


1. The long vowel in the first syllable in this class, which is 
usually Holem, is inserted in the root, and is so strong as tho- 
roughly to govern the whole word, causing the vowel of the other 
syllable (usually Tseri or Kamets), though accented, to fall away 
before suffix and guttural accessions, as 50D, pl. n"5up; that is, it 
falls away as soon as the tone deserts it and the compound syl- 
lable is broken up. It is the most usual and original form for the 
participle active of the simple root, as 3013 writing, Svip hiljing, 
though sometimes derived from an older noun and having itself the 
import of a noun, as “bid scribe, probably one who busies himself 


with "BD a book, "Di keeper of the gate, from 13D a gate, b> vine- 
dresser, from D3 a vineyard. 


ORDER II.—Nouns HAVING ONE OR MORE OF THE RapDICcALs 
DOUBLED. 


§ 122. Crass I. 
(2) Nouns in which the Second Radical is doubled, | 
as 233 thirst, “2D cook. 
1. The first vowel here is generally Pattah, but sometimes Hi- 


req, and in rare instances Kibbuts. The last may be either Kamets, 
; t 
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as WM very weak, Tseri, as bie dumb, Holem, as “D5 mighty, Shu- 
req, as 48 leader, or Hireq., as p™I¥ righteous. A large por- 
tion of these are adjectives, in which the Tseri and Holem denote - 
permanent qualities or conditions, and Shureq, as usual, the passive | 
idea, while the doubling of the radical conveys the general notion 
' of intensity. ‘Thus mbo forgiver, i. e. one who forgives much and 
readily ; and hence with the sense of habitual occupation, as >20 
porter, N2d cook, 1*z hunter (from 372 hunting), nen mariner (from 
na salt, the sea). 


| 2. The form with u is (2) of passive origin, as mabe friend, 

prop. one always atlached, 7722 pillar, prop. something jirmly fixed ; 
or (5) of intransitive origin, with the accessory idea of permanency 
or abundance, as 2130 robbed of young, yum, pin full of grace, 
mercy, 28p always or readily attending. The original (1) is some- 
times changed into 0 (4), as 7123, Ni5W, Vid4, or into i (* )s as Tee 
TTR, 23, in all which the idea is strongly intensive. 


(5) Nouns i in which the Third Radical is doubled. 


1. The first vowel is Pattah. The last may be either Kamets, 
as 229 green, or Hireq, as 9°22" dark red, or Shureq, as 71233 
hedge of thorns, or Holem, as 3 nage: 


(c) Nouns 7 in which the Two Last Radicals are doubled. 


1, The penult vowel is always Pattah. The last is either Pat. 
tah, as py7ate reddish, or Holem, as smn darkish, or Kibbuts, as 
HOON a crowd collected from all sides. ‘The form expresses the 
| general idea of infenstty, except when applied to colors, in which it 

denotes that degree of approximation to a fixed color which is indi- 
cated by the termination ish in English, as may be seen from the 
above examples. 


ORDER III.—Nouns avcMENTED BY THE INSERTION oF LETTERS 
NOT BELONGING TO THE Root. 
§ 123. Crass I. 
1. Nouns augmented by prefixing ®; as 
“YOR cruel, ITDN deceitful, 0" constant. | 


This is for the most part an adjective formation, in which the pros- 
thetic * denotes a permanent active quality. 
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2. Nouns augmented by prefizing “; a 
svar red heifer, nips substance, 2°" adversary. 


This and the preceding formation are comparatively rare in Hebrew ; 
the three following are far more usual. | 


3. Nouns augmented by prefixing 1; a8 _— A 
27472 tower, “DD? number, "327 step. 


The prefixed 2 in this case is related in its origin tot and “a, 
giving the idea of a substantial who ? or what ? in connection with 
the action. This, its personal import, however, is very confined, 
and it is much oftener employed in a neuter sense, denoting (1) 
Place, as 9% pasture (ubi pascitur), 24472 an ambush (locus instdi- 
arum) ; (2) Instr ument, as MAD!3.a key (quo aperitur), My fem. a 
pruning-knife ; (3) The result ‘of an action, as mpd booty, i i. e. that 
which is taken, 0/4’ that which is trodden under foot. As to 
the vowels in this formation, the prefix takes either Pattah or Hi. 
req; the last syllable takes Kamets, as "poy, Tseri, as 5 aps Ho. 
lem, as rip’, or Shuregq, as mandy. 


4. Nouns augmented by prefixing fn; as 
BAmzh consolation, MIXES ornament, WI a pine. 


This prefix n seldom occurs with a perfectly strong root, as 5123n 
recompense for the more ancient 5123, but rather with weak roots 
which are disposed to assume a firmer sound, and even here, es- 
pecially in derivatives from the longer forms, as Hithpael, whose 
prefix nw is preserved in this nm, and Hiphil, whose m also seems to 

preserve itself in this harder m. The feminine formation is very 
| prevalent on account of the abstract signification, as MAIDA answer, 
NTA testimony, both from Hiph. NDApA circuit, ” 


5. Nouns augmented by affixing 15 as 
W312 building, ‘Yi sorrow, ne" Jeduthun. 


As may be seen from the above examples this affix is sometimes 
preceded by Kamets, sometimes by Holem, and sometimes by Shu. 
req. ‘The import of the termination |, or {i is generally intensive, 
as ras total destruction, "22 great affliction, \n-2 splendid house or 
palace from nude "2 house, vias a very high tower, Vix distin. 
guished excellency, glory, exaltation. 
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6. Nouns augmented by affixing ».; as 
“39 Hebrew, >t Sal oa Israelite, “D2 a foreigner. | 

This is the termination used for deriving an adjective from any noun 
whatever, particularly proper names, leaving the noun itself essen- 
tially unaltered, as ‘Hmm inferior from rn under, “FE northern 
from }iPX north, “ny timely from ny. Abstracts generally appear in 
the fem. form hn. or more frequently n°., as M73"bb judicial trial 
from 5°55 judge, rete beginning from Tx head, riabat ¥ activity. 
The ending ns. is often changed into ma, as Mazen and nigen sick. 
ness from "Db sick. This gradually becomes an external abstract 
formation, as nan 2 separation from n"73 or rather N4i°3 separated, 
PAIa5 weighttness from 123 weighty. Occasionally we meet with 
ri instead of pi, as nino, nine, nish. a | 

7. Another class might perhaps be formed of such nouns as ex- 
hibit the characteristics of more than one of the preceding classes, 


Thus ji721 from the root "23 has its second radical doubled, and — 
therefore belongs to the first division of the second general class. 


But it is also augmented by the addition of the syllable i, and con. 
sequently falls under the fifth division of the third class, It may 


therefore be termed a mized form, and a considerable number of such . 


forms might dou'tless be enumerated; but having laid down the 
general principles of nominal formation, it may safely be left to the 
judgment of the learner to classify such forms as he may meet with 
that do not appear at first view to come under any of the foregoing 
orders. 


CHAPTER X. 
NOMINAL FLEXION. 


§ 124. Gender. 


1, The Hebrew, in common with all the Shemitic languages, 
has- but two Genders, the Masculine and Feminine, which are dis. 


_ tinguished both by form and signification. Words whichin most of — 


the Western languages would be of the Neuter gender are in Hebrew 
generally of the Feminine, while some are of a doubtful character, 
apparently fluctuating between the Masculine and Feminine. Others 
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again are marked by the anomaly of having the singular Masculine 
and the plural Feminine, and vice versa. 

2. As to the distinction of gender by form, the Masculine has 
properly no distinguishing form like the Feminine, but the ground. 
form of any noun is naturally to be conceived of as Masculine. 
Accordingly Nouns are for the most part Masculine, (1) Which end 
in one of the original radical letters of the word, as 123 a word from 
127 to speak, “2p a sepulchre from “2p to bury; (2) Those ending 
in rm preceded by Segol (4), as 71 a field, 434 a shepherd; and 
(3) Most of those which terminate in *, 7, and 3, as "2 a Hebrew, 
pints redemption, \27p an irtips Feminine, on the other hand, 
are such as end in 4,, ,, ., m%., and ni, as D1» evil, nos 
se n>3 knowledge, nas pe nidy captive or exile. 

. The Feminine is distinguished by the twofold termination of 
(1) ae m., rarely 8, as M39 queen, N2ID good, NI sleep ; 
(2) Unaccented n,, or after a Guttural n -» as masc. bp killing, 
fem. n>vp, masc. 91D heartng, fem. nyniw. When the Masculine 
ends in a vowel the Feminine takes simple n, as masc. "429 a He- 
brew man, fem. 1733 a Hebrew woman, mase. xON a sinner, fem. 
nawn sin. : 

4. Of the Masculine gender are all nouns signifying the names 
and offices of men, people, rivers, mountains, months, &c., even 
though they should exhibit the appropriate ending of the Feminine, 
as min Jonah, n2tip preacher, ond prefect. Of the Feminine are all 
those denoting the names, offices, and relations of women, countries, 
towns, cities, members of the body, &c., as nin Ruth, ox mother, ” 
hand, 172 horn, “72x country of Assyria. Nouns which are used in 
both genders, of which there is a considerable number, are said to 
be of the common gender. ‘To this class-belong, for the most part, 
the names of beasts, birds, flocks, metals, &c., though they occur 
usually in the Masculine form. Nouns of the dual number are uni- 
versally of the common gender. , 

5. As the addition of the Fem. terminations to the Masc. forms 
cannot usually be made without affecting in some way the tone.-syl- 
lable, hence we almost invariably find in the Fem. important vowel- 
changes. Of these the principal are the following :— 

(a) As nouns ending in 4, as M22, require the tone to be placed 
on the last syllable, this of course causes the penult vowel of the 
Masculine if mutable to fall away; as m. 9173, f. Hpi7p; m. RNB, 
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f. maa; m. bizy, f. naizy. In some other forms, however, as 
mk, spin, atin, the final vowel i is dropped 1 in ‘forming the pene 
as TITAS, mpi, marys. 


(6) In monosyllabic words of the form of — 12, PN, 1D, &e., | 
in case they have a long vowel it is exchanged for a short one fol- 
lowed by the Dagesh forte originally due, but which had been ex- 
cluded by the law mentioned § 25. 8; or if the Dagesh be neces- 
sarily excluded, for its equivalent, as Tan, N22, 125, npn, 70. 

(c) Nouns ending in 4, form the Feminine by exchanging Se. 
gol for Kamets ; as m. nbs, f, mT; m. meno, f. mea. 


(d) The effect of the ending rm ., upon the vowels of the Mascu- 
line will be best learned from the following examples: viz. m. w°x, 
ff. ny; m. wide, f. neibed; m. he, f. nipia; m. oy, f. oops. 
6. The changes effected in Segolate nouns by becoming Fem. 
' are too numerous and various to be brought under any general rule. 
For a specimen of the principal see § 118. 4. 


7. Some Feminines appear in a contracted form, either as to 
their letters, or vowels, or both ; as m. 7Mx one, f. nIMx, contr. NMR; 

m. Yas truth, f. nyax, contr. Max; m. RON @ sinner, f. nxwN, contr. 
MRD; m. nwa minister, f. ppt, contr. ncn. The form at $4) 
elevation i is contracted from ned, and ni7 languor,, and nue VISION, 
are probably contracted from nii73 and pun (for nom). 


§ 125. Newlex: 


1. The Holiow: like the Greek, has three numbers, the Singu- 
lar, the Dual, and the Plural. But as if other languages, so in He- 
brew, many singular nouns have the force of the plural from being 
used in a collective sense, or as denoting a mere mass without dis- 
tinguishing the individuals, as \Wx flock, “p2 neat-catile in general, 
“28 ship in general, i. e. fleet. 

2. The Plural of masculine nouns is formed, as far as the letters. 
are concerned, by adding *. to the singular; as sing. 010 horse, 
pl. p°D3d ; sing. p74 righteous, pl. w*_"IZ; sing. 2° king, pl. b755%. 
Nouns ending in “., to prevent a repetition of the same letter, take 
simply p or D., as sing. “Jw, pl. D°yD; sing. "3 gentile, pl. 3 ; 
sing. 1) a Levite, pl. p>. Occasionally also the Yod in the regu. | 
lar forms is written defectively, as 22°2" whales for 2-72". But 
nouns ending in 1,, lose this termination whenever they pass into 
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the plural, as nin a seer, pl. p"in. In some few instances the softer 
Aramaic termination }). occurs, particularly in the poets andthe 
later prose writers, as \""2 garments, Judg. 5. 10, \725% kings, Prov. 
31. 3, PRisiands, Ezck. 26. 18. As to the anomalous termination 
“., occurring in certain words, as "3/3 strings, Ps. 45. 9, "a> nations, 
2 Sam. 22. 44, nn the arrows, 1 Sam. 20. 36, "27300 2 Sam. 23. 8, 
it is probably to be considered as a contracted plural ending, but in 
respect to >. in "71>M windows, Jer. 22. 14, “253 locusts, “In white 
linen, “0 field, "15 almighty, and a few similar words, it is doubted 
by Ewald and others whether they can be justly regarded as genuine 
plurals. They think they may be otherwise resolved. 


3. The Plural of the Feminine is formed for the most part by 
changing the terminations ,, ©.,, and n of the Fem. sing. into ni, | 
with corresponding vowel changes, as sing. nvm law, pl. rivin ; 
sing. nin coal, pl. nnd; sing. Nad a ring, pl. nivay; though 
some retain the hn, as sing. N27 a door, pl. nind7; sing. nop a bow, 
pl. ninwp ; or by simply adding rm to the singular, as sing. Nix sign, 
pl. minix; sing. 27" sword, pl. nian; or by changing n. into nis. 
and ni into ni3,; as sing. N29 Hebrew woman, pl. NINA ; ; sing. 
nino kingdom, pl. mvDe 5 : where, however, the genuine singular 
forms, though now obsolete, are undoubiedly o>. andm,. In mun 
spear, and maxt adultery, the plural is o°D°2n or Mint in iad DANA. 

4. Anomalous furmations and usages, both in regard to Number 
and Gender, are of very frequent occurrence in Hebrew. Thus the 
plur. masc. termination »°. is affixed to nouns whose singular is 
obviously fem. though masc. in furm, as pl. ®"5r% sheep, from sing. 
311; so pl. b°w2 women, from obsol. sing. 7D. Others, however, of 
like masc. form in the sing., as D& mother and }ink she-ass, take their 
appropriate pl. ending ni, as nix, niin. On the other hand, the 
fem. termination ni is appended to sing. nouns of the masc. gender, 
as nizs fathers, from sing. 28 (obsol. May), missy hosts, from sing. 
Ro¥, as also mina altars, niipn places, pipe habitations, nin 
fields, from the singulars maya, Dip, 20%, nip. 


5. The following are more or less irregular in the formation of 
the plural: viz. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
mx brother ba. na house psna 
hinn sister nnn "2 son boa” 


na daughter nin paw open place D{pID 
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, Sing. s Plur. ‘Sing. ‘Plor. 
; pws bi" day p77": 
DW "NR man - o aes 
Dra MD city DIY 
a nwo | al heads DE 
TOR wife _ aes 
Dr 


5. From what has been wad shoes it appears, that of the two 
methods of distinguishing the genders, viz. by form and signification, 
neither is an absolutely sure criterion. The second, that of the 
sense, is probably the most primitive and legitimate, but even this is 
rendered uncertain by reason of the imaginative character of the 
_ early periods of antiquity, or of the oriental nations generally, which 
_ has given rise to a vast number of zdeal feminines, in contradistinc- 
tion to physical ones. Viewing nature with the most vivid percep. 
tion, they seem to have conceived of all objects, not only those whose 
gender was externally visible, but all others which bore a resem. 
blance to them, as clothed with the same attributes. Whatever was 
possessed of a higher, more original, and independent life and en- 
ergy, was ranged under the masculine, ‘while that which was com- 
paratively inferior, weak, and dependent, was on the same principle 
referred to the feminine. On this principle we may suppose it is, 
that the Hebrew words for earth or land, and city, viz. 72s and "9, 
being conceived as. the sustaining mother of the inhabitants, are uni- 
formly feminine. Hence al] names of particular countries and towns 
are of the same gender, nay even the names of nations and tribes 
may be construed as Feminine, inasmuch as land and people are 
very near and cognate ideas; accordingly even by people is some- 
times fem., as Ex. 5. 16, but cf. 12. 33, Jer. 8.5. Many names of 
places, following the same analogy, assume the fem., as Dino hell 
(orcus), Is. 5. 14; wy valley, Zech. 14. 4,5; 135 district round — 
about, Gen. 13.10; “2279 fortress, Hab. 1. 10 ; “30 gate, Is, 14. 31; 
binn great deep, Gen. 7. 11, but cf. Jon. 2. 6. 

6. The idea of the feminine, as the weaker and more deseudent, 
is also extended, with great latitude, to every thing which is sub- 
servient to man, which he employs as possessor, perhaps from the 
fact that woman, the grand personification of the feminine, was, in 
the age and the countries in which the primitive language was spo- 
ken, little more than a mere possession, a vassal, a slave, minister. 
ing to the wants and convenience of man. Hence the fem. is trans- 
ferred, (1) To very many names of the members of the body of men 

| : " QB - 
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or beasts, especially those which man most frequently uses as in- 
struments, as 34 and 3 hand (masc. Ex. 17. 12), often followed 
by Ja" right hand ; so 539 foot (masc. Jer. 13. 16), followed by 
bYp step, turn (masc. Judg. 16. 28), and “Awa step; Yar finger, 
ia thumb, 9in\ arm, ‘\7> eye, lik ear, V2 tongue, Ww tooth (variable), 

pt beard (variable), Yea belly and om womb, ce knee, 32% rib, 423 
wing. (2) To names of garments, utensils, instruments, &c., as 334 
shoe, once 7332 garment, Lev. 6. 20; ann sword, “9h razor, nop work 
of art, "1% window, 012 cup, MR eae sm peg. The following 
fluctuate: “"0 pot, 13 pail, \n8 coffer, No, Daw and baw staf. Thus 
too om> bread is sometimes fem., Lev. 23. 17, which is followed by 
Mb piece of bread, and once by 52x’ | food, Hab. 1. 16. (3) To in- 
animate objects in space in which 4 man moves or which he uses, 
as zn court-yard, 7312 camp, \") wall, 73 id. (variable), Diy bed, 

apt ship (variable), “xa well, 343 threshing-floor, ‘771 and mie way, 
2m street, very seldom m3 house, prin tent, oipia place, B garden, 
bis ‘vineyard, but 28 stone usually, and names of stones and plants 
in ‘general, as ‘b] vine (though variable). In the same way nouns 
of time, following n> time (variable), as 249 evening, nav sabbath, 
ba15 year of jubilee. - Because “172 river and an mountain, on the 
other hand, are conceived as masc., therefore the whole class of 
tivers and mountains, even with the ending of the fem., follows this 
analogy. 

7. The foregoing are examples of the ideal feminines not dis- 
tinguished by the appropriate feminine endings; but the external 
_ feminine formation is more especially required, (2) When the same 
noun is applied to different genders, as especially in adjectives which 
do not in themselves contain the notion of a gender, but are governed 
in that respect by the gender of the subject at the-time, as Vek @ 
widower, naads a widow, nS ""3 a great city. So also in distin. 
guishing the physical gender in many substantives, as D"&% man, 
TN woman, 539 bullock, 1519 heifer. (b) When the substantive in 
its most primitive form, i. e. without feminine ending, signifies the 
mere mass ; in that case a feminine may be so formed from it, that 
as denoting in general what is weaker and derived, it shall express 
a single one of the mass, as “)X ship in general as mass, i. e. a fleet, 
ms @ single ship. (c) When abstracts are to be expressed, as 
nas salvation, NNT righteousness, nian and mp kingly power, 
royal dignity. 
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8. Numerous instances, however, occur, in which the distinction 
of gender is by no means fixed and definite either by the sense or 
form, and which for this reason are usually said in most grammars _ 
to be-of the common gender, from their being found sometimes in the 
one and sometimes in the other. This is particularly the case with 
_ the names of classes of animals, as “pa neat catile (Lat. bos), pips 

camels generally masc., but fem. in mips} 2°33 milch camels ; 80 
Xx small cattle; in like manner also some few other words, as IDB 
a concubine, applied occasionally to a male, "32 a little boy and a 
little girl in the Pentateuch, but in the other books M5) is appro- 
priated to the latter. 


9. As to signification, the Plural is used with a latitude unknown 
to most other languages. Indeed in many cases where it is em- 
ployed they would use the singular. _ 


(a) A peculiar use of the plural is to comprehend isolated particu- 
lars under a more general idea, yet so that the general or collective 
idea predominates over that of the several particulars. In this sense 
the plural approaches very near to the idea of the abstract, which is 
usually expressed by the feminine, as o">un darkness, tenebra ; be- 
sides which we have fem. own id., Dp “0 and wp nn sacred 
ornaments ; thus too 2h life, ps loveliness, DVI and Dis love, 
piv delight, delicie, n>n‘V death, paidy youth, popup oppression, 
pun ransom, D"SAYM deceit. 


(6) Many names for regions not desert prefer the plural, inasmuch 
as such a region may be conceived as in fact consisting of a number 
of single things there assembled, as b°Ins the hinder part, D2 the 
anterior part, D°720 heaven, properly superiora, ni=nmh lower parts, 
inferiora. In like manner greater things cohering together but 
which are infinitely divisible, as 5772 water, always in the plural ; 
niin wall, often in the plural like mania; so also articles of com- 
merce which are sent in small pieces, as pian aloes, X52 spices, 
dupucara, &c. 

(c) One of the most remarkable usages in regard to the plural is 
its employment to denote the idea of extent, greatness, dignity, do- 
minion, majesty, often technically termed pluralis excellentie. 
Among the most prominent examples of this nature are the remark. 
able words b°tj>8 God, %]3% Lord, and several others, of which a 
more detailed account is given in the Syntax. 


t. 
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§ 126. Dual. 


1. The Dual. The Dual is formed by adding b*,. to the singular, 
whether of the masculine or the feminine, as 07" day, du. p"729" (pl. 
Dn), bot thousand, du. DDSx, ritin brass, du. pint. Nouns 
ending in 7, require the 4 to be changed into n before the dual ter- 
‘mination is afficed, as 12D year, du, pwn7w, NNva hundred, du. DIN. 
The following with a few others form their dual by adding 0°,. to 
the plural instead of the singular, as ’ain a wall, pl. niin, du. 
pinin, xia myriad, pl. nixax, du. pwns}. | 

2. The use of the Dual is confined to the most primitive and ne- 
cessary cases of its idea. It properly represents a whole divided 
into two halves, and expresses the idea of a thing which is double 
or in pairs. Two things or persons which come together casually 
can never be combined by the Dual, which is by no means a mere 
variation of the number two, for even the numeral must be added 
where the number two is to be rendered very emphatic, as D°375 {FD 
two (and not more) legs ; and two kings, instead of being expressed 
in Hebrew by the Dual b>’, would require the phraseology "70 
p27 two (of) kings. It is therefore only found in certain sub- 
stantives, and has so little influence on the construction that adjec- 
_ tive, verb, and pronoun can only be connected with it in the plural, 
as min orp lofty eyes. It is thus found in the numerals b°20 two, 
pins’ two hundred, pips two thousand ; but especially of objects 
which are usually conceived together as a whole consisting of two 
parts, most frequently perhaps of double corporeal members, as 5°17 
the hands, 275% the nostrils, pion" the loins, D725 the hips, pow the 
teeth (the two rows), D°533 wings ; moreover of ‘utensils, as poi 
balances, B77) a hand. -mill (consisting of two pieces). In nouns 
which express an object by nature double, the use of the dual is so 
trite and established that it even occurs where the plural is properly 
required, as D727) YANN four feet, not four pairs of feet ; D292 NI=0 
Seven eyes ; DYDI2 oy six wings. 


3. The word babys Jerusalem is sometimes written without the 
last Yod, though its point still remains, as powin. Why this word 
is used in the dual is matter of mere conjecture. As to the noun 
bin heavens, it is according to Schroeder not a dual, but a plural 
bwnw (250), from the obsolete singular aw, having the tone on 
the penult in order to compensate for the elided Yod. The case is 


- 
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precisely the same, he thinks, with ba waters, a. worl evidently of 
the same formation. 

4. The vowel changes resulting from the formation of the dual 
are substantially the same as those in the plural, as 4:3, pl. p"25, 
du. owD2>. To this the Segolates (§ 118. 1.) are an exception, . 
since they do not in the dual, as in the plural, assume Sheva and 
Kamets, but adopt the ancient monosyllabic form as the ground of 
accession, as 53° foot, (orig. form 332), 01292; WIR horn (AR). 
BPD; WR ear (188) DTT. The dual termination Do,. is some. — 
times contracted into “a -» as eel) two, for NID 5 pong two, for 
binw. 


§ 127. Construct State. 


1. A Noun standing alone, or considered by itself as indepen- 
dent of other words, is said, by Hebrew grammarians, to be in the. 
Absolute State ; but when such a noun is followed by another serv. 
ing to define, restrict, or appropriate its meaning, it is said to be in 
the Construct State. Thus the words 1779 king, n732 house, nvin law, 
when standing alone are in the absolute state ; they belong, so to 
speak, to nothing. But when put into such connexions with other 
words as to express the relution of possession, i. e. the relation of 
the Genitive in Latin and Greek, as king of Israel, house of God, 
law of the Lord, they are taken out of their absolute state, and put 
in a restricted or specified state (in statu regiminis). The consequence 
is a change in the first or restricted word (if mutable), and not in 
the second; which constitutes a marked distinction in this respect 
between the Hebrew and several of the later European languages. 

_ 2. As the words in the construct relation connect themselves so 
closely that the idea is incomplete till the second be uttered, the 
natural effect of this is to hurry, and therefore to shorten, the pro- 
nunciation of the first, that the voice may pass on and find its per- 
_fect rest in the second. But we have already seen (§ 27. 6, 7.) that 
from the principles of vocal intonation, when this is the case, a re- 
jection of vowels wherever practicable is the necessary result. It 
is in fact the same as if the whole combination formed one long 


* It is to be remarked, however, that the peculiarity in question is not con-. 
fined to two nouns only. Instances sometimes occur of a doubly or even 
trebly Construct state; as ape) nispin generations of the sons of Noah > 


DAIS WN pi 739 ane days of the years of the life of Abraham. 


~ 
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word, i. e. the tone is carried forward to the last word or syllable, 
and the preceding vowels shortened or rejected according to the 
usual laws of the vowel-changes, § 27. 9. : 

3. Although the changes resulting from this cause are more es- 
pecially to be seen in the vocalization, yet they are not confined to 
this, for the consonant endings are also frequently more or less af- 
fected by the word’s going into construction, as will be evident from 
the rules which regulate the formation of the construct state now 
to be given. These are the following :— 


a) Nouns having long mutable vowels in their ultimate and 
penultimate syllables change that in the ultimate to its correspond. 
ing short, while that in the penult falls away, as ‘171 225 heart of 
David, from 223. So with monosyllables, rin 3" hand of Jehovah, 
from ‘t°. 

(2) Feminine nouns 3 ending i in 1 Sousnge this termination into 
n.; asin a law, men nin law of Moses 3 TID a song, “TTI Nw 
a song of: my beloved. 

(¢) Masculines ending in 1,, retain the n, but change the Segol 
into Tseri, as M22 cattle, pmax Mp7 cattle of Abraham; nyv2 a 
camp, 2x7D7 mia camp of Israel. But 1 mouth always has np in 
the construct state. 

(2) The plural ending bp". and the dual pi _ are changed i in the 
construct state into ".., while the preceding vowel or vowels, if 
mutable, fall away, as "010 horses, nianw "oid horses of Solomon ; 
p°727 words, nx 727 words of truth ; oT) hands, an "Th hands 
of strength. 

(ce) Plurals in ni suffer no terminational changes in the con- 
struct state, as niax fathers, D870 mise fathers of Israel ; nina 
blessings, D2 iD 2 blessings of heaven. It will be beerved how.” 
ever, that the preceding vowels are changed according to analogy, 
or fall away. 

(f). Segolate nouns (§ 118. 1.) in the singular, with the excep- 
tion of those having 1 or * for their middle radical, are subject to no 
variation by being put in regimen, as 2!2 king, 010 ‘2% king of 
Sodom, but 12 house, ppm N73 house of prayer ; Fin midst, wo TIM 
midst of the garden, where 1; Is contracted into i. So abs. nva 
death, const. nia.—To this rule there are a few exceptions; as the 
abs. forms 973 seed, 902 plant, MNP acceptance, and 525 vanity, drop 
the first vowel in the const. state, as 553, 03, NN, 230. 
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Tabular View of Nouns in the Construct State. 


f 
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Singular. 


Const. 


127 
"BD 
72 
DIP 
DID 


nbn 
nt>4 
mand 


Sing. 


ny 


MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


Absol. 


Diets 
BPD 
ETan 
DD IP 
_BIDAO 


nin 


nim" 


“pANno 


nin 


Centracted Segolates. 


Gonst. Abeot. 
nia pin 
yin . pgin 
“Tne prna 
an Daan 
pony 
"*D see 
y Dy 
“io pid 
§ 129. Crass II. 
MASCULINE. 
Sing. 
Const, Abanl. 
24 es 
by Dan} 
225 pia) 
a: Sa: 
ny & “37 Disg 
va. STDP Dap 


| Plural. 


Const. 


"p>? 
IED 
“Tn 
"BIR 
plebte) 


miso 
a ae 
nian 
ee 


Plur. 


Conat. 
“7 
"2p 
"229 
“ay 


“pIDp 


228 
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_ Sing. 


Conat. 


TPB 
ab 
pry 
ny 
rao 

np 
"p 

nw 

pt 
n2}2 
noi 
nas 
nana 
nya 
psa 

np 


Absol. 


ENT pS 


aL 
mRRE 
psp 
pont 
paps 
aes 


FEMIN INE. ee 
ning 


— PDpy 
nid y2 
midi 


va" 


niaiya 
TAIN 
nina 
nips 


§ 131. Crass II, 


~ Conat. 


Dy 
pdip 
an, 


a! 


now 
Yank 
q33 
napin 
nan 
m3" 
naz 


many) 


MASCULINE. 


Absol. 
pYanid 


pwast 


nwas> 


pean) 
pry" 


dia 


Dopbe 


prs} 
FEMININE. 
niadin 


nian 
now 
nyawa 


— mianp3 


~ 


Const. 
“TPB 
ash? 

“PRS 

“yy 

Sra & Ty 
ll 


nap) 


hinds 
nppt 


nin yy 
nya 
nana 
DITA 
niyy 
nips 


~~ 
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§ 132. Crass IV. 


Sing. Plur. 
Absol. Const. Absol. Const. 
FR JOMN BMI MOE 
"72" "DT pyr ae 2 
19373 Lita SEE i pp 
mya mp0 nD niDyr 
“oy nippy ninby ninivya 
mana nan nina ninay 
awn ain niawin ninwi & Maw 
news nabwra ninpwn * ninswn 
pia pore pipiia nipyya pipya spa 
map ye ney ninayo 
ma2772 na273 niaz7"2 ning 
mNAan meian miwian ninian 
mayin nayin niapin niayin 
72 V2 en 722 "28 


REMARKS. 


1. Cuass I. Segolates. As nouns of this class are already 
in their simplest and most primitive form, they seldom admit 
any further shortening on account of construction. A few cases of 
exceptions are given above, § 127. 3. f. to which may be added “m0, 
“In, instead of "9D, "39. Monosyllabic nouns derived from 9 
verbs admit further shortening only before Maqgqeph, as ~} from \p. 
nest, ~ph from pn statute. From %% sufficiency, we find const. 7% 
like n-a. From ma lamb, const. nv, according to § 127. 3. c. but 
Mp mouth, always makes const. "p. The abbreviated 4 friend al. 
ways returns in construction to its vowel-ending N33 or N39. From 
mW name comes const. DD or “Dw; from {2 son, const. ja or ocea- 
sionally ~\ja. From absol. 9213 helmet, const. 9253, with bare change 
of tone. 

2. Cuass II. In all simple nouns of this formation the fore-tone 
regularly disappears, while the final a is shortened, as w2, "0"; 
"27, 2%; yiaw, yaw. It sometimes happens, however, that the 

29 
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short & which is left in such cases, having now the tone upon it, is 
transferred to the first radical, and gives it a virtual Segolate form, 
as \OY smoke, const. }2, whence \D>. The forms 5v7 often retain 
their characteristic e while the last syllable becomes toneless, as 
“22 stranger, 92% side ; though they may also lose e as fore-tone, as 
53} heart, “9D hair. In forms dep the final e is primitively short- 
ened to 2, but this can only remain so before Maqqeph, as “52% from 
Dax. It is most generally changed into 4, as 3p, 20, VBP, 913, T23- 
Much seldomer does e maintain itself as long, as 3n, ap, except 
in verbs x5, where it is the common form, as 8D", ROD. Final o 
seldom falls away, yet with Maqqeph ~573, and M24 with Gutt. from 
miaj. The short words expressive of relationship (father, brother, 
&c.) have preserved @ in const., as "2%, "7%, ‘Van. On the other 
hand, const. 5° from ‘34, and 0% from ns show no such relic. 


§ 133. Nomrnat SurFixes ; WITH THE CONSEQUENT LITERAL AND 
VowEL CHANGES. 


1. Whenever a noun has its idea restricted, not by another noun, 
but by a personal pronoun, the two words are brought into the clo- 
sest connexion and made to coalesce in one; the pronoun in its 
fragmentary or inseparable form being attached to the noun to ex- 
press the relation of the Genitive, just as the same kind of pronouns 
is attached to verbs to express the relation of the Accusative; as 
“72 my word, 17}2'7 our word; analogous to which we sometimes 
find in Greek worepyov my father, for ancient warnp pov = rarnp 
euov, father of me. Consequently the general principles which control 
the attachment of suffixes to nouns are not essentially different from 
those which hold in regard to the same connexion in verbs. The 
nominal suffixes, which are mostly appended to the const. form, are 
indeed much more extensively and uniformly shortened than the 
verbal, and they are also more firmly and closely attached, 
(§ 105. 1); but in other respects the same laws are applicable to both. 

2. The principal rules which govern these suffixed formations 
. are the following :— | 
Sufized Masculine. 


f ”(@) In monosyllables a mutable vowel falls away, as Dw name, 
"0 my name, “20 his name; 2 son, “22 my son, M23 her son. Yet 
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the long vowel sometimes remains in cases where in the Construct 
it becomes short, as nt blood, const. pawn Dt blood oe the men, 
with suf. 170° his blood, 72"1 thy blood. 


(6) In polysyllables the long mutable penult vowel falls away, 
but the ultimate remains unless followed by a suffix beginning with 
a consonant and forming a mixed syllable, when it is shortened, as 
N2t word, “727 my word, 72927 our word ; DIN23, 733 your word. 
In some cases a long vowel before § is changed into a kindred short, 
as IN enemy, 25¥ thine enemy ; “Zin former, Wi thy former ; wD 
creator, 7812 thy creator ; 3x3 redeemer, 7 >¥3 thy redeemer. 


(c) Segolates assume their primitive monosyllabic form, as "2D 
(orig. 40) book, ADD thy book ; 239 (537) foot, "271 my foot; ir 
(Ji) ear, "21 my ear, ‘inte his ear, Dips their ear ; dri (dim) tent, 
Jom thy (f.) tent ; Tome and ibime his tent. 


(4) Forms m2 and 31m contract the two syllables into one, ma- 
king » quiesce in Tseri, and 1 in Holem, as in the Construct state, 
as 1n"2 his house, 072 thy house, bona your house ; “Sin my midst, 
3291" our midst, p2D7n your midst, pain their midst; nva death, 
ini his death. 


( ¢) Three nouns, 28 father, nx brother, and Dn father in-law, 
assume a final Yod before suffixes, which in the first pers. sing. co- 
incides with the suffix itself, as "ax my father, “mx my brother. 
Elsewhere it is merely epenthetic, as 12°28 our father, 773% thy 
father, 77am thy (f.) father-in-law, 2m her father-in-law ; TR 
and 37°"78 his brother, pQ°78 your brother, nym their brother ; (2738 
your (f.) father, \"3% their (f.) father. 

(f) Nouns ending in 1, reject the f before suffixes, and always 
assume 37 as the suffix of the third pers. masc., which is followed 
by several other nouns of different origin. Thus nD¥2 work, 7D3" 
thy work, 1209! our work, py his work. The word MB mouth, as 
elsewhere remarked, changes NM into 5, which coincides with the 
suffix of the first pers. sing., as "B (for "P) my mouth, 77_ thy mouth, 
amp and 1B his mouth, nip her mouth, 13"8 our mouth, DI"D your 
mouth, bit7® and Va" their mouth. Among other nouns which as- 
sume the suffix 35 are “ix light, invie his light, ya kind, 1727" his 
kind ; win a yoke, inn his yoke, &c. In some again whose last 
radical 5 passes into *, this * before suffixes becomes moveable, as 
"15 (from m7) fruit, “np my fruit, Fp and Wp thy fruit, 72 
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his fruit, pI“ your fruit, DB DIT and jab their fruit, ("5 
their (£.) fruit. 

(g) If the last letter of a word be virtually doubled, the Dagesh of 
duplication is usually expressed before the suffix, and if the vowel be 
long it is changed into its homogeneous short; though the latter 
peculiarity occurs much oftener in monosyllables than elsewhere, 
as pn (from ppn) statute, "pn my statute, "DN thy statute, cpm their 
statute, ipr his statute ; Bo) (from >D3) totality, 1B2 his totality, bea 
their totality, i. e. the whole of them, or they all; p> (from pp) 
spttile, “pr my spittle. 

h) Feminine Singular with Suffizes.—The Feminine termination 
1 before suffixes is changed into n_, and before the grave suf- 
fixes DD and }D into N., as nso disgrace, "HB" my disgrace ; Map) 
revenge, “Niap) my revenge, nnn Di our revenge ; 120? breath, “E209 
my breath, D2n’20} your breath, jena your (f. ) breath. A slightly 
different analogy of formation is observed in 129712 our kindred, 
Ruth 3. 2, for wAyTin. | 
« 1(4) Masculine Plural and Dual with Sufizes.—In these numbers, 
as in the Construct, the characteristic terminating & is dropped, and 
the " which remains quiesces in Tseri before the plural suffixes, but 
in Segol before * | and 4, as 75! king, pnDa kings, m3 2% our kings, 
2279 thy kings, m-22 her kings. Before suffix © the final » 
Coalesces and goes into the dipthongal “_, as 258 enemy, B°D5N en- 
emtes, “3"% my enemies. Before } it is pronounced with short Hi- 
req, and before suffix 1 of the third person it either quiesces in Ka. 
mets or is rejected, as 72%" thine (f ) enemies, 725% or 125N his 
enemies. Thus also 53 foot, 073371 two feet, “539 my “feet, bry thy 
feet, 37297 thy (f.) feet, wb and Ba his feet, neday her feet, 3129332 
our feet, 027237 your feet, ‘ponds their feet. 

(*) Feminine Plural with Suffices.—Plurals with the Feminine 
termination Mi assume * before the suffixes, as if from the primitive 
Masc. termination t“ni with final p elided. The vowel changes 
follow the analogy of § 27. 7-9. Thus min law, niin laws, “Hn 
my laws, Inninin his laws ; "zd counsel, risy counsels, qioizy thy (f) 
counsels ; nazin’a thought, pl. nian, sniawima my thoughts, Distnn 
thy shoughis ap inginn our thoughts. Instead of bin and yj we often 
meet with » , and }_, which are otherwise suffixes to the singular, 
as DNINis their signs, BNissin their generations, isin their laws, 
Vp ty their righteousnesses. 
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§ 133. Parapiem or rHE NominaL SuFFIxEs. 


“23 a word, Masc. 


Sing. Plur. 
le. 5%, "23 my word Lee 7. "123 my words 
2m. F W227 thy — 2m. 4", 723 thy — 
2f. 4 yt thy — 2f. ‘jp - 7 thy — 
3m. 7 Mat his — 3m. 1", 55 his — 
3f mM, Mather — 3f. om, nat her — 
Tle, 32... ABI our — le W. 33 our — 
2m. D3 83727 your — 2m. 85". Donnas your — 
2f. WD Wt your — 2f.  p*.. wT your — 
3m. 0, DBatther— 3m. dn. DoT their — 
3f. 4, "27 their — 3f. W. WI MS ther — 
0 a year, Fem. 
Sing. Plur. 
le. “. “Hit my year lc, %. "EDO my years 
2m 4 ow thy — 2m. FA, WNW your — 
2 f. J. Jow thy — 2f. PI. PNW your — 
3m 7 ‘yw his — 3m 4, Mhiuwhs — 
3 f. mM, mw her — 3f. m, mn her — 
le. 32. 3220 our — le. .. WNW our — 
2m. ; 02 pony your — 2m. bd".. HD Hw your — 
2f. 2 pow your — 2f. Wpr.. Wri your — 
3m 0d, sho ther — 3m. om .. pnw ther — 
3f. 4, ‘rw their — 3 f. yh. yw ther — 


§ 134. REMARKs. 


1. Not only does the suffix of the third pers. sing. masc. often 
reject % ($133. 2. i), as 21 his arrows, for "x7, but the © also falls 
away before certain other suffixes, as WIR our enemies, for 72°25%, 
2 Sam. 19. 10, 43 thy hands, for 4-13, 2 Sam. 3. 34, 7277 thy ways, 
for 77275, Ps. 119. 37. On the other hand an adventitious * has 
for some reason been inserted between the noun and suffix in 7°} 30n 
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Ps. 9. 15. Instead of the suffix 1 there occurs also the fuller 5h, 
as I3"9 his eyes, for 7249, Job 24. 23, 1123 his mighty men, for 
way, Nah. 2. 4. The Aramaic suffix "7 or “i7i once appears 
in one of the later writers, as "775973" his recompenses or benefits, 
for 1927723 Ps. 116. 12. 

2. The suffix of the third pers. sing. masc. sometimes occurs in 
the form of 4 instead of 4, as Tne his tent, Gen. 12. 8, ribs the 
whole of him, Jer. 2. 21, tin" his song, Ps. 42. 9. In one instance 
n, is found instead of n,, viz. 892 Ezek. 36. 5. 

3. The suffixes 4, b>, 2, 20, ft and }, occasionally receive a h 
paragogic, as M275 thy hand, for 473", MDa, in thee, for 43, np to thee, 
for 45, MODI their (f. ) carcases, for Hey, ms to you (f. ); for 
12>; nbs all of them, tor 2, é&c. The fem. euffix J in later wri- 
tings is sometimes changed, according to Aramaic usage, into "5, 
and is thus appended to both singular and plur. nouns, as "2719 
thine iniquity, Ps. 103. 3, “DUNO thine infirmities, v. 3, “D7"N thy 
life, v. 4 » "DWI" thy crowner, v. 4, "D"119) thy youth, v. 5. lagen: 
gle srietaiees "Nah. 2. 14, occurs nozabn thy meena for “22857 
or JDN27. 

4, Instead of the suffixes D, and }, some sing. nouns require 
D3 and 1, which more appropriately belong to the plural, as oi7>2 
the whole of them, Wy2> id. (f. ) 3 yet tba id. also occurs. In 2 Sam. 
23. 6. we meet with the unique form ‘pas == bb; also M2732 for 
722, 1 Kings, 7. 37, and again 1:33 for ‘be, Gen. 42. 36. Alto- 
gether peculiar is nap their (f. ) midst, for AD or IP, Gen. 
41. 21. 

5. Nominal Infinitives and Participles have suffixes attached to 
them, for the most partin the same way with nouns, but occasion- 
ally they follow the construction of verbs; as when the pronoun 
of the first pers. sing. is to be translated by an accusative, then the 
verbal suffix “}. or °}..1s used instead of “. as "J119 the helping me, 
“onan the deceiving me; “Dd making me, "IR" seeing me. On the 
contrary ""t> signifies, act. my helping another. There are cases, 
however, where participles have “. annexed though indicating an 
accusative, as "1 seeing me, Job 7.8. In Ezek. 47. 7, moreover, 
we have "}210 my returning, instead of normal °230. 

6. It is observable that in several instances the suffixes of the 
second and third persons singular are used without a strict regard 
to gender, as bly with you, ne? to you, D2’ more than you, Ruth 
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1. 8-11, where the address is to the daughters-in-law of Naomi. So 
pwnp their (f.) fruit, Lam. 2. 20; pe is BNiaN their (f.) fathers 
or their (f-) brothers, Judg. 21. 22; pin them (f. -), Judg. 19. 24; 
ins her, ie 20. 6; DIN you. (f.), Cant. 2. 7.—3. 5. 

7. Originating probably i in the suffixes, yet distinct from them, 
are the paragogic “, 5, and ®,, which are appended to nouns in the 
same way with the ordinary suffixes. Whatever significancy 
these adventitious letters may originally have had, it seems to have 
been at length entirely lost, and we discern no other reason than 
that of euphony for their being retained.* Thus Gen. 49. 11, 
Sang "322 NP WIT My ys “Ss (for Wx and 12) binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; Gen. 1. 24, 
Py Wen (for h17) beast of the earth ; ww Wy) (for psd) at 
the fountain of water ; D732 “nai (for na) great among the na- 
tions ; DIA "DWI (for 25717) that dwelleth in the heavens ; ; mimes 
(for rma) to-morrow ; pp) (for p™) in vain ; bom (from I gra- 
tia) gratis, causelessly ; 02% (from Y5%) truth, truly ; Prov. 25. 27, 
D739 (for Tins) glory; 1 ‘Sam. 6. 4, 229 (for 553) all; Dnin daily, 
assiduously. 


§135. ADJECTIVEs. 

By recurrence to § 117. 2, it will be seen that instead of rank- 
ing the Adjective as an independent part of speech, we have con- 
sidered it simply as one of the several species of nouns. As such 
its derivation and inflection have already been virtually treated, so 
that the following additional remarks will be all that is required 
under this head. 

(a) As qualifying words, adjectives are usually placed after 
their respective nouns, as 11D W"% a man good, i. e. a good man; 
“a D193 2% @ king great (am) I. For the sake of emphasis, how- 
ever, the adjective occasionally precedes the noun, as "719 5773 
great is my crime, Gen. 4.138, "35 > the uncircumcised ‘male, 
Gen. 17. 14. e: 

(5) When the noun is accompanied by t the definite article (7) 
or by any of the pronominal suffixes, the adjective also receives the 
article, as 2100 w Nn the good man, T2ibT Mean the good woman, 
{Opn 2a my little son, DWP 2a his little sons. Otherwise the ad- 


Ra Spt ee a Pe TPP AS ES ES SD 
* Ewald however, recognises in these letters, at least in 4 and 4, slight tra- 


ces of a primitive wnion-vowel or intermediate sound belonging to the const. 
state. 
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jective ceases to be the the qualifying word, and becomes the predi- 
cate of the substantive, as 210 D74n the man (is) good, jwp “JA my 
son (is) little, &c. 

(c) Adjectives ending in Yod with Hireq are mostly gentile 
denominations, as "723 a Hebrew man, n°723 a Hebrew woman, 
“3x0 an Egyptian, “den an Israelite, “n75% an Ephrathite ; 80 
also “31 a foreigner, “iby northern. To this “y1DR cruel is an ex- 
ception, the Yod being merely paragogic. 


§ 136. Degrees of Comparison in Adjective Nouns. 


1. The degrees of comparison are not indicated in Hebrew, as 
- in Latin and Greek, by a change in the adjective, but by certain 
accompanying words, especially prepositions and adverbs, placed 
before it. Thus the Comparative degree is expressed by the pre- 
position ’ (from V2) signifying from, than, in comparison of, placed 
after the adjective and before the noun with which the comparison 
is made; as tata pina sweeter from honey, i. e. sweeter than 
honey ; p55) ib better than life, HIP 2275D!a D173 greater than all 
the sons of the East. So when constructed with a verb, Wane 
b2pya I understood more than the elders. The effect of 1 is some- 
times to give to an expressian the force of the superlative, as 
TBI NNT 55% DMD cunning above all the beasts of the field, i. e. the 
most cunning. 

2. The Superlative degree is not marked by any appropriate 
sign. but is expressed by various circumlocutions; as 

(2) By the use of the intensive adverb faa very, or 3N/2 TH 
very, very, as, The waters increased “72 “ix very exceedingly, 
Gen. 7. 19. 

(5) By repeating a noun in the Genitive, as p»wapn wip holy 
of holies, i. e. the most holy place: p°}2t Dan vanity of vanities ; 
BJad Tad servant of servants, &c. 

(c) By repeating the adjective; as nipm ‘yaks 94 94 bad, bad, 
says the buyer, i. e. very bad, Prov. 20. 14. pay pry deep, deep, 
i.e, exceedingly deep, Eccl. 7. 24. 

' (4) By appending the name of God to a‘ substantive, as “"9 
DIZ MaIy a city great to God, i. e. exceedingly great ; Drria® N*D? 
a prince of God, i.e. a peculiarly great and eminent prince. ‘So in 


Greek, acres rw @ew, fair to God, i- e. exceedingly fair, Acts 
7. 20. 
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(e) By the article prefixed to the positive, as Sign hme his 
great brother, i. e. his eldest brother, 1 Sar 17. 28; Dbingn “07 472 
the great sons of Jesse, i.e. the eldest sons, 1 Sam. 17. 13; ; eps a 
hes little son, i. e. his youngest son, Gen. 9. 24. 

(f) By means of the preposition 3 in, among, as Dviaa FN? Yep 
I will make thee small among the nations, i. e. I will make thee least, 


Jer. 49.15; manana i243 072 the lion strong among ase ive. strong- 
est, Prov. 30. 30. 


§ 1387. Numerate. 


The Hebrew Numerals constitute a peculiar class of words, 
whose connexion with the living roots of the language is not easy 
to be recognised. They are essentially primitive substantives, 
though often having a mere adverbial usage. Only SM one is em- 


ployed as a proper adjective. They are divided into two principal 
classes, Cardinals and Ordinals. 


§ 138. Cardinals. 


1. The Cardinal numbers frou one to ten exhibit both a mascu- 
line and feminine form, subject like common nouns to the state of 
construction, which presents the usual variety of vowel changes, as 
SMX WAX one man, NOX NBR one woman, Duy "70 two (of) witnesses, 
nya" ww six (of) days. They are as follows :— 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


Absol. Const. Adsol. Conat. 

| One 2 eg nei Dime 
Two Da ma | ping “ED 

oar Dnyw eae pong 
Thre nods ono roy a 

Four ne29e =D Ph eee 

Five nian nena ton wan 

Siz nod nid ga ow 

Seven mend nya a" a0 

Eight nino nine nin ninaw 

Nine = nywin mown won son 

Ten nYbB a “ey BP 
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REMARKS ON THE TABLE. 

. (a) The shortest and perhaps original form of hx is 77% (once 
with ® elided sn, Ezek. 33. 30), for which we find tmx Gen. 48, 22, 
Is. 27. 12. Const. tmx, though in the few instances just cited and 
some others "mx is found as the absolute form. Fem. mmx (in pause 
hms) contracted from nInX or NIN; plur. pM the same, Gen. 

11. 1, or some, Gen. 27. 44; 29. 20. | 

(0) The origin of the dual poz two would seem to be obsolete 
{25 Fem. pong (as if contr. from bony), perhaps from original 
sing. 720. The Dagesh is retained not only as compensative of 3 

rejected, as in pron. Mx thou f. (§ 30. 2. 6.), and verb mn: for min 
(§ 38. 1. a.), but also probably from considerations of euphony, as 
the sound of the aspirate nis not easy after a sibilant. Const. "70, 
f. “hw. The word is properly a substantive dual jequivatont to a 
pair. - 


2. The Numerals from three to ten are essentially abstract sub- 
stantives to denote a mass, a multitude. If they stand quite alone, 
free from all connexion with a noun, the feminine form is always 
used, as NWSW three =trias, triad. When connected with substan- 
tives, they should properly as substantives be' placed in the const. 
state, as D°Ja NY>w lit. a triad of sons ;‘but having gradually lost 
their substantive character and assumed that of adjectives, they are 
put before nouns without construction, as "22 NB, or even after, 
still more in the manner of adjectives, as naib pina. Having thus 
acquired more and more of the adjective sense, they accommodate 
themselves to the gender, i. e. the masculine ; whereas when con- 
nected with a fem. noun, they, by way of distinction, drop their own 
characteristic termination. But in some few cases the original fem. 
numerals are found connected with fem. substantives, as nia nea 
three daughters, instead of the usual ni2a 05 Gen. 7. 13, Zech. 3. 9. 

3. The intermediate numbers from ten to twenty, twenty to thirty, 
&c., are made by connecting a decimal with a unit, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


. M ASC. FEM. 
Sy Im moby nm 
Eleven ; or ’ * or : 
ny ney yy Spey 
Twelve oc or 


; “bP DD nybp raw 


ee ney "he 
i y < 9° 


~~ 
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MASC. 


Thirteen / Sip maby 

Fourteen “DD NSaIN 
_ &e. 

One and Twenty BMDP ITN 

Two and Twenty pip pw 
' | &e. 


 ~FEM. 
Typ? wos 
TDD Yas 
«ee. 
Dow) MMos 
mins) pon 
. &c. 
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4. The decimals from thirty to ninety are expressed by the plu- 
ral forms of the corresponding units ; as n°O>w thirty, boya 4K forty, 
“pawn fifty, &c., except that twenty is D709, the plural of “izy ten. 
5. Hundreds and thousands are expressed by the plurals of the 
words nx’ hundred, and 4x thousand, preceded by the nine units, 


thus: *r 


Hundreds and Thousands. 


One Hundred 
Two Hundred 
Three Hundred 
Four Hundred 


Three Thousand 
Four Thousand 
Twice Ten Thousand 
Ten times Ten Thousand 


2 

pins 
niny 050 
ning Daw 


&e. ; 
pepey Nw2w 


" PID MDNR 


nia) nD 
niaq 72» 


A Hundred Thousand how kya or mitva 
Siz Hundred Thousand hos ning wD 


§ 139. Ordinals. 


1. The Ordinal numbers except the first are derived from the 
- Cardinals by adding the terminations *. and m5. as may be seen 
from the following table. Most of them however, insert *. before 


the final letter of the ground form. 


Matec. 
First ioe 
Second "70 
Third “E25 
Fourth = "9729 


Fifth an 


Fem. 
noe} 
nore 


RB 


nga 
nwa 
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Masc. Fem. = 
Sizth “oo nwo ° 
Seventh “9730 mag 
Eighth “720 nao 
Ninth “po ON ee a1 
Tenth “DD , me 


As the ordinal numbers extend only to ten, when the enumera- 
tion went beyond this, and sometimes when it fell short of it, the 
Hebrews made use of the Cardinals to express the Ordinals. But 
then the number always followed the noun, or the noun was re- 
peated, as (card. ) ai" VDP przw twelve days, but (ord. .) by DYwH DN 
or DIT "wy DIT the twelfth day; pwn nyD or Mw pogiann no 
the fiftieth year. So below ten Y27% nwa in the year four, i i. e. 
the fourth year ; Imy D1 the one day, i. e. the first day. In this 
case the numeral is almost uniformly followed by 5 as SIN} “ima 
in the tenth day to (of) the month; ni>zp Wide nywain the third 
year to (of) the reign. 


§ 140. Fractional Nusa, 


1. These are "zm (const. "zn ) m., mgm and vgn f. a half. 
The rest of the fractional numbers are indicated ‘by placing 
the feminine ordinals before the noun; thus niwo now the 
third (part) of a year ; whereas nw" }2w5 Na signifies the third year. 
In some cases the noup is omitted, as, “¢ And ye shall give now~72n 
a fifth unto Pharaoh,’ Gen. 47. 24. 


§ 141., Position of Numerals in a Sentence. 


1. There is no fixed and uniform rule as to the order of the 
different parts of a compound numerical expression. In some 
cases the numerals come before and sometimes after the name of 
the thing numbered. Thus 7mx and nme are always placed after 
while the rest of thé class mostly precede their nouns, either in the 
construct or absolute state, as D'DIN D°D or DDN "0 iwo men, 
DAD Ow twenty boards. In large combinations we may either 
begin with the units and proceed to the greater numbers, or vice 
versa, as will be seen in the following series of examples, which 


will better illustrate the general Hebrew usage into numerals than 
any mere verbal description. 
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From 1 to 10. 


sins pin one day, Nms mb one lip, in const. DIN IMR one man, 
(lit. unity of man). nba “Ip MMA in one of the cities of the 
kingdom, b°70 D298 lwo rams, in const. DIST Mk 30 two 
_ great lights, ria w>w three daughters, in const. Dyn thw three 
years, D"2pw Munn five shekels, in const. pDpw nwign id., DiI 328 
seven years, Dr3" nya seven days, &c. ee 


Units and Tens from 20 to 90. 


DYID1D AY Ine eleven stars, aN" “pay Dy pie the twelve 
tribes of Israel, “md nya B72 fourteen sons, nie nop Pils 1 fifteen 
years, &c. 


Hundreds and Thousands. 


mig pu by mar ya one hundred and twenty years old (lit. son of 

a hundred and ‘twenty: years), nw mwvai pwoes whw lit. three and 
thirty and a hundred years, Di" nx4 pie lit. eighty and a hun. 
dred days, 2pU b»pazi nwnam nina paws nba a thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy five shekels, DIOAD DIE be two thousand horses, 
muna O°yY two hundred goats 2x ND siz thousand 4% MDD ten 
thousand pos nx a hundred thousand, DI jay Msp on twelve 
myriads of men—one hundred and twenty thousand. 


CHAPTER X. 


§ 142. Parricuzs. : 


* 1. Under this term the elder grammarians comprehended all such 
words as are used for the purpose of defining, explaining, or modi- 
fying either the principal parts or the whole of a sentence, and of 
showing the relation and connexion between its several members ; 
and hence they extended this denomination even to the Article and 
the Pronoun. Modern grammarians, however, have limited the 
term to Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections ; and 
in this restricted sense it is to be understood here. 

2. Particles are divided into Inseparable and Separable. The 
Inseparable are parts of words prefixed or appended to others with 
which they are substantially incorporated, as is the case with n and 
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ta in 24% towards the land, yw from the land; and with 1 and 5 
in rebt and to the land. The Separable consist of entire words ; 
as MED now, 2 upon, DID before, \2 so, 7 behold, nan come! go to! 


§ 143. Separaste PaRrticies. 


1. The Particles of this class are partly primitive and partly 
derivative. To the former belong 85 and 5 lo! behold! &) a par- 
ticle of entreaty, I pray you, now, and indeed all those words usually 
denominated Interjections, and expressing merely the affections or 
emotions of the speaker, whether of grief, joy, fear, anger, &c., as 
aia mx ah! oh! of which see a farther account hereafter. But by 
far the largest portion of them are derivatives from other parts of 
speech, viz. the verb and the noun, as will be seen from the detailed 
‘statements below. 


§ 144. Adverbs. 


1. Among the primitive Adverbs may be enumerated “x where ? 
rid thus, %> not, rib here, nw there. Of the derivatives from verbs. 
the greater number are from the Inf., as }3 so, from }12 to establish, 
prepare, adjust, 210 well, from 310 to be good, “12 quickly, from “ta 
to hasten, Na" much, from N32) to be numerous ; and from the Imp., 
as Tan go to, from 7" to give, mx” behold, from M8" to see, na) come 
on, from J)" to walk. 

2. Of the Adverbs derived from nouns, which constitute a large 
majority, some retain the nominal form and even the distinctions of 
number and gender with scarcely any change, as ODN without, only, 
- from ODS want, pr merely, only, from pr thinness, emptiness, DID not 
yet, from DID beginning, >¥& near, by the side of, from 5x side, 2730 
round about, from 2°20 circuit, mz forever, from ny perpetuity, 
pw. righteously, from m7 righteousness, nipsdn alternately, 
from mb"2n change. Where a change occurs in the form it is usually 

(2) By affixing the termination 0 | or 5, as bax truly, from ‘pie 
truth, bin gratis, from 7 favor, bain daily, fon pin day, DxND 
(= snp) suddenly, from 3D moment, Dw20 the day before yesterday, 
from D> three. 

(2) By affixing the termination Nn‘, as N30 twice, from bwzo 
two, H7IN backwards, from al. hindmost, nv TIp mournfully, 
from “ip mourner, aio Syriac-wise, from Duy Syria, norm Jew- 
tsh-wise, from ny Judea. 
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(c) By prefixing prepositions, which gives to many nouns an 
adverbial import, as M3) securely, confidently, from moa confidence, 
DynD as it were a little, from vpn a little, NX> as one, together, 29 
apart, from 42 separation, ma? straight forwards, from M133 presence. 
‘In the peculiar case of M371" = 19172 together, from 3h union and the 
i", we find a noun and pronoun combined. 


§ 145. Prepositions, 


1. Some few of the separable prepositions are probably prieaitine; 
as Dx to, 192 or 795 by, ‘near, 13) before, td near, nnn beneath. 
But the most of them are derived from nouns mostly i in the const. 
state with scarcely any change of form, as \"2 between, from "3 in- 
terval, ya from, from 272 part, portion, “nx, pl. const. “7% behind, 
from “mx hinder part, "Sa opposite, from > front. — The insep- 
arable prepositions are treated under the ensuing head. 


§ 146. InserparasLe Parricies. 
1. This class of Particles consisting of the Prepositions 2 in, 
2 as, 5 to, 2 or 2 (2) from, the conjunction 1 and, and the interroga- 
tive and local n, are fragmentary prefixes or suffixes which no doubt - 
derive their origin from other words, though from their great attri- 
tion the etymology in many cases has become exceedingly obscure. 
Most grammarians trace the Prepositions as follows :— 


ain, by, from 3 house, within. 


2 as, like, « ‘ID $0. 
2 to, for, DB to. 
” from, 6 ya from. 


2. Punctuation. These fragmentary prefixes are united i in close 
conjunction with the words to which they pertain with some va- 
riety of vowel-pointing. The appropriate punctuation 1s, 

(a) Simple Sheva, as "272 in a word, mind as Moses, 173 to 
David. 

(6) Before simple Sheva they take short Hireq, 5 27. 8. as "273 
(9273), "239 (7292), O32? (Ww). 

(c) Before composite Shevas they take the corresponding short 
vowel, as “82, “WNP, n>. Yet the rough enunciation frequently 
remains with 5 before : an infinitive, as Hum: ION2, band, Niwng. 
In any common words » loses its guttural power by assimilation, as 
midaa, Ded, Samed. See § 26. 3. 
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(d) When the article 4 is omitted before nouns they assume ite 
punctuation, § 29. 4. as 737 to the king, for 2275, DY2 among the 
people, for 2972, DTZ tn the mountains, for D3. 

(e) Before certain monosyllabic pronouns and other words be- 
ginning with accented syllables, they usually take Kamets as a 
foretone, as D2, Mrz, bits, nvad, ngad, nod. 

(f) Before the pronoun na the prepositions 3 and 2 usually take 
Pattah, as 122, 7723, but 725 where the last syllable has lost the 
tone. 

(g) In prefixing ja the final weak }1is for the most part assimi- 
lated to the following letter, and expressed by Dagesh forte, as 
FIPa for FWA, M222 for M2pd72, “Twa for "77a. When followed 
by a guttural the compensation is made by lengthening the short % 
into é, according to § 25. 8, as DIN, YIN2, DIB, DMNA, DPW. 
. Cases occur, however, in which the compensation is altogether 
neglected, though analogically due, as Parva, Ninna, wma, 17}, 
"2372. 


§ 147. Conjunction 1 and. 


1. Of the conjunctions, the copulative particle 1 is by far the 
most important. In regard to punctuation, its appropriate point is 
simple Sheva, as 1231 mp Moses and Caleb. But, 

a) Before Gutturals with composite Sheva it takes the corres- 
ponding short vowel, as 7233, nx. 

(4) Before a tone-syllable it frequently takes Kamets, as 1137 117 
generation and generation, nND! and a pit. 

c) Before Yod, which would analogically have simple Sheva, 
it takes long Hireq and makes the Yod quiescent, as 577", 7271. 

d) Usually before words beginning with either 2, 2, 5, and 
always before a letter with Sheva, it takes Shureq, as 9729, 724, 
rip, 3291. 

e) Before the verbs im and mn it sometimes takes short Hi- 
req or Segol, as 1971, OM, 1271. 


§ 148. Of nm Interrogative. 


1. This particle occurs as a prefix to a word in a state of inter- 
rogation, in which case it is usually pointed with Hateph Pattah 
(4) to distinguish it from the. Article (§29 2-5). In particular 
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situations, however, it varies its punctuation ; as (2) Before Gut: 
turals, where it assumes simple Pattah, as Yeo shall I go? wis 
an homo; (6) Before Gutturals with Kamets, where it takes Segol, 
according to § 25. 9, as nom (should) @ wise man? nnn hath 
(this) been ? (¢) Before a simple Sheva it sometimes appears with 
Pattah, as n7i130 Gen. 34. 31. (d) Occasionally with Dagesh forte, 
as }220 Gen. 17. 17, Num. 13. 19, 1 Sam. 10. 24, &c. 


§ 149. Of mn, Local. 

1. Among the slightly perceptible rudiments of the formation of 
cases in Hebrew, is to be reckoned the attachment of 5 , as a demon- 
strative particle, to denote direction or motion towards a place, (never 
towards a person), or the effort to attain an object, as nn720 towards 
the house. This formation, which is capable of being affixed to 
every gender and number, is very loosely and weakly attached, not 
assuming the tone, and therefore leaving every long vowel wholly un- 
altered in the last syllable, as 021730 towards Samaria, n700 and 440 
towards the mountain. But the short furtive vowels Segol, Pattah, 
and Hireq, of the Segolate forms, are often changed by its influence, 
as TZ" towards the earth, N%7p eastward, and so also the toneless 
Hireq of the dual, as mavaw towards heaven. The termination m, 
of the fem. sing. is often changed before this particle into 5, as 
Mma, Ma; and so also in the case of Paragogic 7 considered below. 

§ 150. Of m Paragogic. 

1. This particle is annexed to many words solely, as it would 
seem, for the sake of euphony, together with some degree of addi- 
tional emphasis in the meaning, as 543, 157) night, 319, MSD int- - 
quity, MID, NNDIO whirlwind, Mata, nhata wickedness, na, nia 
fear, naw, nnDaw salvation, iny, mp3 straits, distress. 


§ 151. comMPoUND PARTICLES. 

1. Cases often occur where two or more Particles are conjoined 
in one, as MD"% where ? from %8 part. of interrog. and MB here; O2"%, 
nox how, from °% and Md thus; "1223, except, beside, from >3 not, 
and "13 to. Thus too when made up of two or three distinct words, 
as “2 hj although, GX "2 but truly, \>D >> therefore, D8 19272 because, 
HITIN DP on account of, 925 59 before, &c. 

§ 152. PARTICLES WITH SSUFFIXES. 

1. The annexation of pronominal suffixes to the Particles is a 

striking peculiarity in the structure of the Hebrew and the other 
31 
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Shemitic languages. As a general rule Particles which are derived 
from the const. state of a noun receive the nominal suffixes, but 7:17 
behold, from its signification always takes the verbal suffixes, as 
"3007 en me == here am I! 3:35 en nos, the tone remaining very strong 
on the end of the word, except in pause "237, 122, though occasion- 
ally "335, 7337 Gen. 22, 7-—27. 18—44. 16; aun Jer. 18. 8, gener- 
ally shorter 133; 437 en te, in pause 53m, f. 73m, DIT en vos, CIT en 
eos. Particles which virtually include the idea of the substan- 
tive verb to be receive also the verbal suffixes, because they approach 
nearer to the verb than to the noun, and the personal pronoun is 
more loosely attached, as always "2719 yet am I, "227% Iam not, with 
the third pers. sing. WIT, WR, T3278, 70% he is ; but simply "8, 
TTY, APR, TOI, in pause 13x where art thou? ps afterwards 
written 7°75» Ps. 73. 5, DIR, DTiy, nlc. 

2. The union is very remarkable in the case of the preposition 
Ya from. The final } which is a very weak consonant in itself, be- 
comes before the lighter suffixes entirely conformed to the verbal 
epenthetic 3 ., (for 32) which is inserted before them, § 105. 8, and 
as the tone, and indeed the whole word, is very much shortened 
thereby the 1 itself is repeated, as "272% for "23?2 from me, "3772 from 
us (also 332972 from him, for 3772), Nya; but 22 (in pause "77072 )» 
y2"2, for 37a, 322, because this | is not so easily supported before 
these somewhat heavier suffixes; yet before the common grave suf- 
fixes this formation ceases entirely, as D372, pina. It should be re- 
marked, however, that other grammarians resolve the form by a dif- 
ferent mode of reduplication ; thus, °32!2==")7’222 for 7772372. 

3. The Particle nx has a twofold power, being used as a sign of 
the accusative and as a preposition equivalent to with. In the first 
of these characters it would seem that its original form was Nis, 
which is generally shortened to Mx or “nx, but the primitive o is re- 
tained before the suffixes, as the final n being separated in the pro- 
nunciation, the vowel sound of the syllable becomes more open, and 
the original long vowel more easily maintained. Accordingly we 
find the o remaining before all the lighter, suffixes, as “Nix me, ini 
him, 208 ws, "Ok thee. But before the heavier suffixes, which are 
very apt to shorten and flatten the preceding mutable vowels, the e 
is made immediately hard, as Dohx, bons; but occasionally in the 
later writers bonix Josh. 23. 15, wants Ezek. 23.47. This Particle 
therefore is really er distinct from the preposition nx (“n) 
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with, which exhibits the suffixed forms “ht with me, AHR with thee, 
bons with you. But as the shortened nix has become very much 
assimilated to this preposition, and, except before suffixes, has pre- 
cisely the same sound, it is not perhaps surprising to see them occa- 
sionally confounded in the later writers, who in a few instances use 
nix before the suffixes for the preposition with, particularly in Joshua, 
Kings, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, who have "EIN with thee, mri with her, 
trie with them. 

4, Instead of the simple > as we find i> always employed be- 
fore the lighter suffixes, as sia like me, qin like thee ; but before 
the heavier suffixes the primitive 3 only appears, as DD3, bN2. Yet 
we have the poetic p23 Job 12. 3, and 45 before all nouns. 

5. As a general rule prepositions and other very short attrited 
particles take the longest possible pronunciation when united with 
suffixes. Thus a) uniformly the foretone a € ), ag DDD, Was, BND, 
also pivay from py with. (b) The longer formations 20> (never vd), 
1, 72 or W772, and often bia for pa, oN» for pay, bs and ik, 
also otten mann, rama for nd, nna. (°) Kamets instead of Tseri as 
union vowel oY the ‘suffix, as a5, TIN, WIEN ; indeed so much does 
this vowel prevail that it expels the Tseri of the sec. pers. sing. 
fem., as 33, JOR, FT, TI. In like manner 53 all, which approaches 
the pronouns as to idea, exhibits some pronominal peculiarities, as 
122 all of us, 422 or b2 all of thee. 

6. Vestiges of a plural of prepositions plainly appear in "2h 
after thee, 2"2n8 after them; though the simple const. state with- 
out suffix is often only "nx. The word nnn under is not found in 
the simple const. state, but only ‘before suffixes in the pl., although 
instead of the longer bovnmA we frequently find the shorter DRONA 
from the singular. Only i in Amos 9. 10, ig 192 about found with a 
pl. suffix, 1°79. In ya between the pl. 3°32, nia, is confined to 
the case of the suffix also having a plural sense, as po") "D°2 be. 
tween me and you, &c. But we are not to confound the forms of the 
prepositions ~>x to, 59 upon, 12 as far as, with the plural, though 
they resemble it externally, for those prepositions being from n} 
roots, have the ending “.. from their origin, and not from the plural. 
This termination is always retained before suffixes; but without 
suffixes the poets use them in the form of the const, pl., as "2% Job 
29. 19, “p> Num. 24. 6, "17 Num, 24. 20, 24, | 
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§ 153. PARADIGM OF PARTICLES WITH SUFFIXES. 


2 in. 2 to. 
SING. SING. 
le. . “Din me le. “5 io me 
2m. 43, 52, in thee 2m. - %>; 52 to thee 
2 f. J2 in thee 2 f. ‘j> to thee 
3m. ‘2 in him 3 m. 15 to him 
3f. main her 3 f. > to her 
PLUR. PLUR. 
le. ‘WAinus le. ptous =. 
2m. dD2 in you 2m. Dd to you 
2 f. S2 in you 2 f. 22 to you 
3m. boa, D2 in them 3m. id, 1725 to them 
3f. 73, Pia in them 3f. Wd, “WD to them 
2 (7723) as or like. — va from. 
BING. ; : SING. 
le. “yi3 like me 1c. "33, "37279 from me 
2m, inp like thee 2m. "202, 7a" from thee 
2f. ‘yin like thee 2f. ‘yan from thee 
3m. Wn like him 3m. 377 from him 
3f. maa like her 3 f. ann from her 
PLUR. PLUR. 
le. 3925 like us Lec.. ‘392 from us 
2m. 051723, Doe like you 2m. 23 from you 
2 f. 2 like you 2 f. \22 from you 
3m. bin02, BID like them 3m. i from them 
3 f. 2, wip like them 3 f. yo" from them 
! 
mx as Sign of Accusative. | ns as Preposition. 
SING. SING. 
lc. “Hx, "DIN me | Te. Ste with me 
2m. Ahk, yh thee 2m. AHR, JAR with thee 
2 f. JOR thee 2 f. JAN with thee 
3m. ‘Ink him 3m. ‘ny with him 


3f. mh her 8f. mine withher  .- 
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nx as Sign of Accusative. 


PLUR. 
lec. ‘DN us 
2m. D2nN, DIN you 
i re ree 
3m.  DHR, BONN them 
Sf. ok, JANN them 


“me '‘afler. 


SING. 
le. “Sms after me 
2m. TION after thee 
2f. ‘yn after thee 
3m. ns after him 
3 f. mums after her 


PLUR. 
Tec. AI M8 after us 
2 m. ppv Im after gou 
2f. yun after you 
3 m. po IMs after them 
3 f. ‘InN after them 


Ds to. 


SING. 
le. “dx to me 
2m. 79x to thee 
2 f. ee ee 
3m. "dx to him 
Sis setae dae 


PLUR. 
le. 758 to us 
2m. 275s to you 
Of ae ect: 
3m. birdy to them 
Of., Sau: anne 


le. 
2m. 
2 f. 
3m. 
3 f. 


lc. 
2m. 
2 f. 
3m. 
3 f. 


1 ae 
2m. 
2 f. 
3m. 
3 f, 


Lc. 
2m. 
2 f. 
3m. 
3 f. 


Lc; 
2m. 
2 f. 
3 m. 
3 f, 


nx as Preposiiion. 


PLUR. 
IER with us 
DIM with you 
JOHN with you 
Dit with them 
JER with them 


"2 between. 


SING. 


“3a between me 


IB, WB between thee 


22, 1292 between him 


PLURB. 


WI47a, WN" between us 
b2"2"2 between you 
pima, nia between them 


-~-® @ 6 eo ¢ @ 


«DD upon. 
SING. 
"29 upon me 
W722 upon thee 
1709 upon him 


PLUR. 


12959 upon us 
Da"2> upon you 
DINDy, any upon them 
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now under. DY with, 
SING. SING. 
1c. “hn, nnn, em under me 1c. “ay (“177) with me 
2m. FANIn, PAN under thee 2m. 39 with thee 
2f. yhnn, yn under thee 2 f. yay with thee — 


3m. innn, Pann, wn, 3m. ‘ny with him 
nian under him 3f. map with her 
3 f. Amann, HMM under her | 
PLOUR. PLUR. 
1c. ENE, WAT under us le. 229 with us 


2m. DAMA, DI "nMh under you| 2m. bry with you 
2f. one, jpn under you’ | 2f. yay with you — 
3m. DANN, botpNn under them| 2m. divay with them 
3 f. ypnn, Yn under them | 3f.  Yvoy with them 


§ 154. Interjections. 
1. Of these the following are the principal :— 


Ane, mn, mx ah! alas! man come! age! 
sin, “i wo! ho! on hush! be still ! 
15 O that ! men see! ecce! 
Yh, matt behold / nsdn God forbid ! 
“3 would that ! mI I beseech ! 


2. The Interjections occur for the most part in their simplest 
forms without any appendages, but to this }3 (M37) is an exception, 
being varied by suffixes as followa :-— 


SING. . PLUR. 
1c. "2377, “2313, “337, "IN behold me — 3237}, 23, 133, 13377 behold us 
2m. "31 behold thee bait behold you 
2f. ‘3313 behold thee ‘jp behold you 
3m. 135 behold him tin behold them 


3 f. m37 behold her pn behold them 
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PART IV. 
SYNTAX. 


§ 155. THE ARTICLE. 


1. The Article in Hebrew is for the most part used to designate 
_a person or thing well known, either from general notoriety or pre- 
vious description, as D720 the heaven, TiN the light, D187 the man, 
wipan the sanctuary. 

2. It is sometimes used for the demonstrative pronoun, as D153 
this day, 2720 this night, DYDD this time. Also for the relative, as 
s2i0n which encompasseth, 321° which is born. 

The Article is omitted, (2) Before proper names; (6) Before nouns in the 
construct state; (c) Before nouns having any of the possessive pronominal 


suffixes. Gecasioual exceptions, however, to each of the above rales are met 
with, which it is not important to specify. 


§ 156. nouns. 
Case. 


1. Nominative Absolute. When the Nominative is found detach- 
ed, in regard to construction, from the rest of a sentence, it is termed 
the Nominative Absolute, and is to be rendered in English by prefix- 
ing some such expression as as to, with respect to, with reference to, 
&c., as i277 pan ban (as to) God, his way is perfect; "tx 270 
ia (as to) the word which thou hast spoken .... we regard it 

5 ye ib pint wm (as for) the mighty man, he had the earth. 

Genitive. This is usually indicated by following a Noun, Ad- 
jective, or Participle in the construct state; as Joan-ja son of the 
king, pad “25% kings of the nations, “Xm Np" beautiful of form, 273 
ria great of strength, 3) “1120 broken of heart, wr “2W sitters of 
(in) darkness. 

3. The Genitive is moreover often indicated by the preposition 
» to, belonging to, of, as 1113 Tinta a psalm of David, 90") 42 son 
of Jesse, win’ Sra on the first day of the month. 

4. In signification the Genitive sometimes denotes the Genitive 
of the subject, sometimes of the object, as (a) of the subj. NIN” FAN 
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the wrath of Jehovah, i. e. the wrath which he feels and manifests ; 
(b) of the obj. mint na the fear of Jehovah, i. e. that which is ex- 
ercised towards him as its object, Prov. 1.7. In which of these 
senses any particular Genitive is to be understood must be deter- 
mined generally from the context, as the construction is in itself 
ambiguous ; thus posi your fear, in Gen. 9. 2, signifies the fear 
which others will have of you, but in Is. 8. 13, ‘ Sanctify the Lord of 
Hosts Himself, and let Him be n>» your fear,’ it evidently implies 
the Being whom you ought to fear. 

4. Dative. The Dative is indicated by the prepositional prefix 
2 to or for, as NINERS NXP PX no end to his treasures ; ‘And Ra- 
chel came with the sheep mad Izy which belonged to her father ;’ ; 
SAND) DDI the watchers which belonged to Saul. 

5. Accusative. The Accusative or Objective Case is usually in- 
dicated by the particle ns (~nx), though it frequently stands without 
any distinctive sign whatever, as 73)-nx IZ and he commanded 
his servants ; PTR 7231 28 T2592 a son honoreth his Father and a 
servant his master. 

The ny is sometimes used before the N ouiiaaive: as sane and the iron 
fell into the water, 2 Kings 6. 5; tela thy name shall no more be called 
Abram, Gen. 17.5; and there came ATI “ann 4 lion and a bear, 1 Sam. 

17. 34. 


6. The Accusative is used in a great number of instances where 
we should be required in Greek to understand xara, and in Latin, 
secundum or quoad, and where in English we must supply the phrase 
as to, in respect to, &c., as 173977M¥ non he was diseased as to his 
feet, 1 Kings 15. 23; 59m A723 they are mighty as to power, Job 21.7; 
¢ Thou hast smitten allmine enemies wab) as to the cheek-bone, Ps. 3. &. 

7. Nouns of time, place, measure, &c., are also put in the Ac- 
cusative without a special dependence upon any particular verb, as 
BND 930 WIIPR I will serve thee seven years, Gen. 29. 18; DYpPRT MD 
and I arose by night, Neh. 2. 12; Snxn-nnB at the door of the tent, 
Gen. 18.1; wewm 1239 to go to Tarshish, Jon. 1.3; max micy wan 
the water rose fifteen cubits. | 


§ 157. Number. 


1. Nouns of the singular number are often used in a collective 
sense equivalent to the plural, as yn Y> Pina in the midst of the tree 
of the garden, i.e. of the trees. ‘ And Abram took tpyn-nx the soul 


t 
1 


\ 
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that they had gotten,’ i. e. the souls, the persons. ‘ And they went 
unto the Jebusites 71x73 301" the dweller in the land,’ i. e. the dwell- 
ers. ‘For the king had at sea w7w Ih "yx ship of Tarshish,’ i. e. 
ships, a navy. 

This rule holds especially in regard to national denominations, as spr the 
Miitite, “Van the Amorite, sD the Jebusite, i. e. the Hittites, Amorites, 
_ Jebusites. 

2. The plural of nouns expressing dignity and majesty, particu- 
larly the titles of the Most High, is generally used instead of the 
singular. This is termed pluralis excellentia, as 0°13 x12 God 
created ; 'pxtt “318 lord of the land ; mp Dag Ty a cruel lord. So 
likewise pe thy Creator, Joy thy Maker. . 


§ 158. Repetition of Nouns. 


1. The repetition of nouns, if without the copula 1 and, denotes 
(1) Multitude, as ‘van ninxa nina pits pits of slime, i. e. a great 
number of pits, Gen. 14. 10; byan nan heaps, heaps, Ex. 8. 10. 
(2) Distribution, as "aa “pra in the morning, in the morning, i. e. 
every morning, Ex. 36. 3; pin bis day, day, i. e. every day; “19 
TIa2 V19 flock, flock by itself, i. e. each flock by itself. (3) Inten- 
sity, as ATI PIX PIX justice, justice thou shalt follow, Deut. 16. 20; 
pry pray deep, deep, i. e. very deep, Eccl. 7. 24. Repetition with 
copula } usually denotes diyersity, as ‘Thou shalt not have in thy 
bag BNI Jax stone and stone, i.e. different stones or weights, Deut. 
25.14; WaT 291 233 they speak with heart and heart, i. e. they speak 
with duplicity, Ps. 12. 3. | 

§ 159. Nouns used as Adjectives. 


1. Of two nouns in regimen the latter is very frequently em. 
ployed as an adjective to qualify the former, as DIpm "7332 garments 
of holiness, i. e. holy garments; pv ye stone of justice, i. e. just 
weight ; D132 nws wife of youth, i. e. young wife; Mn npIn 
portion of desire, i. e. desirable or pleasant portion ; 01> nw sleep 
of perpetuity, i. e. perpetual sleep ; 1BO72 “ha men of number, i. @. 
men that can be numbered. 

2. In some instances a noun with a preposition answers the 
place of an adjective, as NIMa N73 service in the field, 1. e. rustic 
service ; MDa MIS a watch in the night, i. e. a nocturnal watch ; 
211 Dipain holiness is thy way, i.e. thy way is holy; D2 mit Dip 
the voice of the Lord is in strength, i. e. is strong, Ps. 29. 4. 

32 
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§160. apsEcTIvEs. 
Concord. 


1. Adjectives usually agree with their substantives in gender 
and number ; but to this there are many exceptions, particularly in 
regard to numerals, as 77"D5wWia WW right (are) thy judgments, i. e. 
thy judgments are a right thing ; or, each of thy judgments is right ; 
pond now three kings ; DTD Nn a hundred times ; mw HDD NY 
this twenty years; HOD DUNN two hundred (shekels) of silver. 

2. Dual nouns, as a general rule, take plural adjectives, as Dv1" 
nip. weak hands. 

3. When the concord i is directed by the sense rather than by the 
grammatical form of the noun, it may be termed constructio ad sén- 
sum. Of this the following are examples: Donn "733 nop the bow 
of the mighty is broken, 1 Sam. 2. 4, where Do=n in form agrees with 
py 23, but in sense with nvp. So ton xd yun nny) and the bar. 
rel of oil wasted not, 1 Kings 17. 16, where “om is instead of mon 
fem. In like manner. o5pzy Wm a7 Dip the voice of thy brother’s 
blood is crying, D"p>x for oy Gen. 4. 10. 

4. An adjective connected with two substantives of different 
genders generally agrees with the masculine as the more worthy, 
unless the feminine stands nearest to it, in which case it frequently 

conforms to that, as o°3pt HN EAI Abraham and Sarah were old, 
where the adjective is masc. But in ANT EN. WI and Miriam 
and Aaron spake, the predicate is feminine. ) 


§ 161. PRoNnoUNS. 


1. When a personal pronoun is the subject of a sentence, the 
neuter verb of existence (77) is for the most part omitted, as t1"> 
“sox I (am) naked, ovridx mmx thou (art) God, NTR DD we (are) 
righteous, DEN PRN whence (are) ye? 

2. The pronouns affixed to verbs are usually in the accus. case 
and governed by the verb, but cases sometimes occur where a prepo- 
sition is to be understood between the verb and its suffix, as °2mN 
thou hast given (to) me, Josh. 15.19; 37 W734 85 evil shall not dwell 
(with) thee, Ps. 5.5; aps and shay ‘cried (to) thee, Neh. 9. 28 ; 
“ynVaw4 then thou watchest (it for) me, i.e. on my account, Job 10. 14. 

3. Anomalies. Suffix pronouns in the singular not unfre- 
quently relate to a noun plural, especially if it be a noun of mul. 
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titude, as ‘when thou goest against Pak thine enemies, and God 
j2h2 gives him (sing.) into thine hand, Deut, 21.10; ‘and refused to 
be comforted for M22 her sons because 523° he was not, i. e. they 
were not,’ Jer. 31. 15; ‘and the woman took the two spies 72Xn 
and hid him,’ Josh. 2. 4. 

4, Sometimes a sing. fem. suffix relates to a masc. or fem. plu. 
ral, as‘p°7 the waters wear the stones, MMMnD us tnundations wash 
away the dust of the earth, Job 14. 19; ‘which leaveth mxa her 
eggs in the earth,. . . . and forgetteth that the foot MIM may crush 
tw, or that the wild beast matin may break it,’ Job 39. 14, 15; ‘he 
cleaved nixon to the sins of Jeroboam, . » - he departed not ma’ 
from it” 2 Kings 3. 3. 

d. Peculiar use of the Personal Pronoun. In order to give greater © 
emphasis to an expression the personal pronouns are sometimes pleo- 
nastically employed, as “78 "9772 a7 v2 who will grant me to die, 
even me, 2 Sam. 19.1; adp DNS DDE your carcases, even ye, shall 
fall, Num. 14. 32; "28 ba “003 bless me also, even me, Gen. 27. 34, 38 ; 
Ms 63 72°F WP" shall lick thy blood, even thou, 1 Kings 21.19. . 

6. Both verbal and noun suffixes are used in the same manner, 
as JETT inwins and she saw him, the child, Ex. 2.6 ; ayy Tw" 
and he changedit, his understanding, 1 Sam. 21.14; on pen nan 
his soul abhors tt, bread, Job 33. 20; mb HEPA in the twigs of it, 
the fruit tree, Is.17.6 ; Omnw AN INS the end of it, joy, Prov. 14. 18; 
"PD aD my vineyard, which is to me, Cant. 1. 6. 

7. Demonstrative Pronouns. The demonstrative M3 and 4¥ are 
sometimes used far the relative 12x omitted; as Sra 11 DD this 
people which I have formed, Is. 43.21; “2190 9 psy ‘the wicked 
who destroy me, Ps. 17. 9; BID" ny bipery to the place which thou 
hast founded, Ps. 104. 8. 

8. The demonstrative sing. nt is not unfrequently used with the 
plural and dual numbers, ag IU DS ofr ny this seventy years, Zech. 
1.12; ovape my this two times, Gen. 27. 36; qs. nw pu Dy “2s 
this twenty yearg to me in thy house, Gen. 31. 41. 

9. Relative Pronoun. The grammatical antecedent of the rela. 
tive is frequently omitted, or perhaps may be said to be included in 
the relative itself, as ‘ the Spirit shall carry thee 978 85 "tx 5D to 
(a place) which I know not,’ i. e. I know not whither, J Kings 18. 12; 
WHIT Hs Ww (him) whom thou hast smitten they persecute, Ps. 69. 27; 
‘Twill teach thee "2TH “OR (that) which thou shalt speak, x. 4. 12. 
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10. The relative itself, on the other hand, is often omitted, as 
{9292752 NPT) to know all (which was) in his heart, 2 Chron. 32. 31 ; 
37" md FIT in a way (which) they knew not, Is. 42.16; “H735 ie) 
from the day (tn which) I spoke, Jer. 36. 2. 

11. When a suffix or separable pronoun follows it is not to be 
considered merely as an expletive, but the sentence is to be resolved 
by making the relative dependent upon some word or words under- 
stood, as 13 i91t OR which tts seed was in it, i. e. (as to) which its 
seed was init, Gen. 1.12; ‘a nation IED drawn ND Wwe (as to) which 
thou shalt not understand its language,’ Deut. 28. 49; ‘nin RI TGR 
(as to) whom, his day ts come, Ezek. 21. 30. So in innumerable 
other instances. 

12. A remarkable change of persons from the second to the third 
is often to be observed in connexion with the relative, whether ex- 
pressed or understood, as 39° “237 behold me (who) has (have) found- 
ed, &c., Is. 28. 16; W159 BD mps "2" shout, thou barren who hath 
(hast) not borne, Is. 54. 1; ‘and thou profane wicked prince, “D8 
Wain wa (as to) whom, his day is come, Ezek. 21. 30. The same is 
the case in regard to 0>2 all of them, used in reference to the second 
person for 0232 all of you, as 110m b22 as for them all, do ye re- 
turn, Job 17, 10. 

13. Other peculiar uses of the Relative. The relative "tx, losing 
its pronominal character, is often employed, a 

(a) In the sense of that, answering to the Greek 671, as ‘ that 
they may know min” "3x "wx that I am Jehovah, Ezek. 20. 26; 
i? bs "OR that it may be well with thee, Deut. 4. 40; we that the 
ears of every one that heareth shall tingle. 1 Sam. 3. 11. 

(>) To express the relation of cause, equivalent to for, because, 
inasmuch as, as 2% "12 “0x for who is a God in heaven and earth, &c. 
Deut. 3. 24; ‘ they have brought them from the Amalekites, "Dx 
for the people spared the best of the sheep,’ &c., 1 Sam. 15. 15; 
‘this is thy lot... "nix arls “tm because thou hast forgotten Mme, 
Jer. 13. 25. — 

(c) To indicate the relation of time, having the sense of when, 
since, after, as ‘that they should conceive "wx when they came to 
drink,’ Gen, 39. 38 ; po"72 FN. WWE when your children shall ask 
their fathers, &c., Josh. 4. 21; nem ‘VIR nz ON when the 
earth opened its mouth, &c., Gen. 4.11. 

(d) To express conditionality, equivalent to if, as ‘a blessing, 
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hath sinned, Lev. 4 22. | 

(e) A similar import attaches to “tx when used in conjunction 
with 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, and other prefix particles, as “2 in that, by rea- 
son that, “wes according to, “t/a than that, nie Sy on account of, 
“we yp to the end that, we "IBN because of. 


§ 162. VERBS. 
Concord. 


1. Though the verb generally agrees with its nominative case, 
in number, gender, and person, yet the rule has many exceptions, as 

(a) Nouns of multitude in the singular often take a verb in the 
plural, as \WxO-dD sna then all the flock will die, Gen. 33. 13; 
ha s2!2 ANA PINT 324 and all the earth came into Egypt, i. e. all the 
inhabitants of the earth, Gen. 41. 57; pyn-55 15971 and all the 
people went up, 1 Kings 1.40. To this rule belong such collective 
Nouns as DN every one, n°". house, “pa herd, Dd people, 2x host, 
Snp assembly, Np city, &c., which almost invariably take a verb 
in the plural. | 

(6) Some plural nouns, conveying a distributive or partitive sense, 
have a verb agreeing with them in the singular, as riniva “17m let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven, Gen. 1. 14, i. e.- the several . 
lights ; AVR INT 771 and his hands was (were) firm, i. e. each of 
his hands, Ex. 17. 12; noma RZ7 Way their eyes standeth (stand) 
out with fatness, 1. e. Gael of their eyes, Ps. 73. 7; non) minsn 

‘Finva Ma wise women buildeth her house, 1. e. every wise woman, 
Prov. 14.1. Soanoun sing. with a verb plur., as mana Mepn-as 
when there-shall happen (pl. war, i.e. any war, Ex. 1. 10. 

c) Several connected nominatives, though of the sing. number 
and of different genders,’ usually take a verb plural masculine, as 
Cand Moses, Aaron and Hur 129 ascended,’ Ex. 17. 10; ‘for even 
the husband and wife 1723" shall be taken, Jer. 6. 11; ‘ Manoah and 
his wife o°x% saw,’ Jud. 13. 20; 303953 nat) TOM mercy and truth are 
met together, Ps. 85. 11. 

(2) Anomalies of gender also in the concord of verbs are some- 
times met ‘with, as 35" wa2"b the concubine bore, 1 Chron. 2. 48; 
nia wz or if the daughters go out, Jud. 21. 21; ny yuby Rah and 
evil come upon thee, Is. 47.11; yinw3 poy2 npot and the cry ts heard 
among the nations, Jer. 50. 46 ; ; mae "23 pean and thy aces 
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ye shall trust in me,’ Jer. 49. 11, where there is an enallage of gen- 
der and person both at once; Mehp me saith the Preacher, Eccl. 
7.27; pr wA and it became a custom, Jud. 11. 39. 

2. The pluralis excellentta usually, but not uniformly, takes a 
verb in the singular, as D728 872 God created, Gen. 1.1; Nam M593 
his owner shall be put to death, Ex. 21. 29; nox os TTR DN if 
his master have given him a wife, Ex. 21. 4.' In some cases. how- 
ever, we find the plural employed, as DUE SER AE God made me 
to wander, Gen. 20. 13; DYRT TSR nd93. God appeared unto him, 
Gen. 35. 7. 

3. Of two nouns in regimen the verb sometimes agrees in form 
with the latter, but in sense with the former, as DNpPPIE AININ Vat Dp 

"2is the voice of thy brother’s blood cries (pl.) to me from the ground, 
Gen. 4. 10; 3:53] YYW 7D/2 the number of years are (is) hidden, 
for {Pz} Job 15. 20; msn wy" D[2w in multitude of years should 
teach wisdom, for bate "Job 32.75 3am] D3 S1p the voice of the 
nobles hid itself, for 82m} Job 29. 10; pvanbe nan Awai and the 
desire of all nations shall come, for 782 Hag. 2. 7. 


§ 163. Regimen. 


1. Government of the Accusative. Active transitive verbs govern 
the accusative case, which is usually indicated by the particle mx 
( “my), as DTIERTON Szt-x> MIN and Judah shall not vex Ephraim, 
Js. 11. 13, where if it were not for the n& the sentence might be 
rendered ‘and Ephraim shall not vex Judah.’ 

2. The particle nx does not always denote the accusative, it being 
sometimes a preposition equivalent to DY with, as F{NIaw Ne NIT 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, 2 Sam. 7. 12; Minny OK wp 
I have gotten a child with the Lord, i. e. with the blessing and help 
of the Lord. It is also sometimes used as a mere expletive before 
the nominative, as 2770-1 “NT NAN and there came a lion and a 
bear, 1 Sam. 17. 34. , 

3. A large proportion of the Hebrew verbs transitive govern their 
accusatives by the intervention of the prepositions 2, 5, 7 or %, 59, 
d&, especially verbs of serving, choosing, apprehending, despising, 
protecting, chiding, meeting, urging, &c., as 12 357 DIR-Da all men 
shall look upon it, Job 36. 25; rdA22 pins lay fast hold of instruc. 
tion, Prov. 4.13; main some by Smi391 and I will protect this. city, 
2 Kings 20.6; so Joab and Abishai his brother "gaxo 390 slew Ab- 
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ner, 2Sam. 3. 30; Donnas spain I feared the people, 1 Sam. 15. 24. 
So in other instances too numerous to specify. 

4. Many verbs in Hebrew, especially those of asking, eae, 
clothing, and such as have a causative meaning generally, govern two 
accusatives, as Min DUD“ 2 NW ask now the priests (concern- 
ing) the law, Hag. 2.11; Dyn-mE ‘nett he taught the people know- 
ledge, Eccl. 12. 9; “2>- at ae np-aws they make my people to hear 

my words, Jer. 23. 22; Dyas inn wabs and he clothed him with 
garments of fine linen, ‘Gan 41. 42; nbsp “nw my that maketh the 
morning, darkness, Am. 4. 13. 


$164. mopzs. | 
Infinitive. 


1. Infinitive Absolute. This is used for the most part with a finite 
tense of the same verb for the purpose of expressing intensity, as- 
surance, certainty, habitual action, &c., as naan nin dying thou shalt 
die, Gen. 2.17; 0 540 he is surely torn in pieces, Gen. 37. 33; 
oan pdt shalt. thou surely reign? Gen. 87.8; D2ne Fa PAN 
and he continued to bless you, Josh. 24. 10, Mai May 159 they went 
up continually weeping, 2 Sam. 15. 30; Aw] S49 RBM and i con. 
tinued going and returning, Gen. 8. 7. 

2. The infinitive absolute is sometimes used instead of a finite 
verb for any mood, tense, or person, as ‘ the living creatures 812" 
2107 ran and returned, Ezek. 1.14, naws pin-msy i=t remember the 
Sabbath day, Ex. 20. 93; “101 72 we have rebelled and apostatized, 
Dan. 9. 5; ADim2 NOI bobs} and I will bring you out of the midst 
of her, Ezek. 11. 7; fields shall they buy, 25n3) and they shall 
write bills of sale, pun and they shall seal them, “371 and take wit. 
nesses, Jer. 32. 44. 

3. In some cases the inf. abs. has an adverbial sense, or one 
akin to that of the Latin gerund, as 7327 bmn incipiendo et finiendo,. 
i. e. utterly, Eng. vers. ‘when I begin, T will also make an end,’ 
1 Sam. 3.12; aap x7) 5239 nz tmD1 TN by cursing, and dissem- 
bling, and murdering, and stealing, and committing adultery they break 
out, Hos. 4. 2; mpanna yi ase play skilfully with a loud noise 
(benefaciendo), Ps. 33. 8. In some few cases the form of the Inf. 
is used absolutely in the strictest sense of the term, that is, Without 
any connexion of dependence upon any other word, as ‘ the Lord 
made a covenant with Abraham, “/x} saying,’ &c. 
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4. Infinitive Construct. The Inf. const. has all the leading prop- 
erties of a noun, and is used like one in construction, position, gov- 
ernment and form, as Duan ninn the Geing of the man alone is not 
good, Gen. 2. 18; npix nop the doing of righteousness is more ac- 
ceptable, &c., Prov. ‘21. 3; “jayd init] and let them be for serving, 
Num. 7. 5; 223m) NI a shall ‘be for being pierced through, Ezek. 
30. 16; Watpy "maw mOI7 Oh thou knowest my down-siiting and my 
up-rising, Ps. 139. 2; Iba MDD in my coming from Padan, Gen. 
48.7; yt NIB in the coming of the wicked, Prov. 18. 3; I will 
guard my way rion from sinning, Ps. 39. 2; and they returned 
YIN Wn from searching of the land, Num. 13. 25. 

5. The following examples will show more fully the structure 
of the Inf. const. with suffixes: 4290 79 until thy return, Jud. 6. 18; 
"DN F WII 17 on account of thy being enraged against me, Is. 37. 29 ; 
jwrbin “nw after his begetting him, Gen. 5. 4; "JYax D2 on account 
of thy saying, Jer. 2. 35; DowSwo Dew “i'n in the days of the judges’ 
judging, Ruth 1. 1. 

6. Peculiar use of the Inf. Const. with >. This will be best il- 
lustrated by examples, as 8135 T7280 a. aie and the sun was for going 
down, i. e. about to go down, Gen. 15. 12; ‘he that is wise xx) 
ai (is) for finding prosperity,’ i.e. findeth, Prov. 19. 8; nin 
“jp°~179 Jehovah (will be) for the delivering of me, Is. 38. 20 ; 
povyind mine Jehovah (will be) for the teaching of them, Ps. 25. 14; 
‘and it came to pass "3D “>witt at the shutting of the gate,’ i.e. when 
the gate was to be shut, Josh. 2. 5 ; 52 mim nr what (is) to be 
done for thee ? 2Kings 4.18; “195 sath Should one help the wicked ? 
2 Chron. 19. 2; wo 1M) Nd he could not dispossess them, Jud. 1. 19. 

7. Both the Genitive of the subject and the Accusative of the 
object are found in connexion with the Inf. const., as nis pina 
DVD yIR My in the day of Jehovah’s making the earth and the 
heavens, Gen. 2. 4; iwb2 Dax nid Din a day of a man’s afflicting his 
soul, Is. 58. 5; WANTS ben S02 in the king’s hearing of the 
word of the man, 1 Kings 13. 4; ppphap-ns "FIND2 in my opening 
of your graves, Ezek. 37. 13. 


§ 165. Tenses. 


1.‘As the Hebrew has but two tenses, viz. the Preter and the 
Future, it is evident that in order to express the various shades of 
meanings indicated in other languages by the Imperfect, Pluperfect, 
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Aorist, &c., they must have been used with a latitude of import pe- 
culiar to themselves. Accordingly we find the Preter employed, 


a) For the Pertect in its strict and appropriate use, as 7°37 "2 
2 who has told thee? Gen. 3. 11; nav n3x-N25 why hast thou come 
down ? 1 Sam. 17. 28. 


(5) For the Imperfect, or historic tense, as nda x0 nya at that 
time he sent, 2 Kings 20. 12; ox Na God created, Gen. 1.1; 
“kATND" nn Sm Rachel was beautiful of form, Gen. 29. 17. 


c) For the Pluperfect, as ‘God ended his work no» “wx which 
he had made,’ Gen. 2. 2; ‘Jehovah “*wvian 85 had not caused it to 
rain,’ v.53; ‘only the high place the people IND XD had not removed,’ 
2 Kings 15. 35. 


(4) For the Present, especially in verbs signifying quality, as 
D3 ts great, JOP is small, vor is wise, or such actions as are habitu- 
ally performed, as ‘ blessed is the man who Jot ND walketh not, 729 85 
standeth not, 105" %5 sitteth not,’ Ps. 1. 1; ‘ whoso mocketh the poor 
£0 reproacheth his Maker,’ Prov. 17. 5. 

(¢) For the Future, especially in predictions, protestations, and 
assurances, as ‘ the people who have walked in darkness 387 shall 
see (lit. have seen) a great light,’ Is. 9. 1; ‘to thy seed "nn will I 
give (lit. have I given) this land,’ Gen. 15. 18; ‘behold nk "HDB 
J will bless him (lit. have blessed him),’ Gen. 17. 20. 


2. When the Preter is connected by the particle } with a prece- 
ding Future or Imperative, it conforms in signification to such pre- 
ceding tense or mode, and must be rendered accordingly ;_ thus, ‘ and 
it shall come to pass Wax] HYIP DZD NIP? “D when Pharaoh shall 
call you and shall say,’ Gen. 46. 33 ; maori 121 speak and say, Lev. 
27. 2. The Vav in such cases stands before the nominative to the 
verb, as 18" "D1 and my eyes shall see, Job 19. 27. 

3. The Future, besides its appropriate office of indicating future 
time, serves also, 

a) To designate the present tense, as 21" 8D he cannot, Jer. 
14.9; 91% X85 I know not, 1 Kings 3.7; wpan-nia what seekest thou ? 
Gen. 37, 15; 2¥ ras pon yp a wise son maketh a glad father, 
Prov. 15. 20. 

(5) The Future is employed where in English the various aux- 
iliaries may, can, might, could, would, should, &c., would naturally 
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occur, as aX" “a who can say? Prov. 20.9; myoyh RD WOH which 
ought not to be done, Lev. 4. 2; ‘God is not a man 332") that he 
should lie,’ Num. 23.19; npts' that I might send thee away, Gen. 
31. 27. 

(c) For the Optative, especially with the particle ®2, as 82-7737" 
O that it might end, Ps. 7.10; xy-atm O that it might return, 1 Kings 
17. 21; wd “227 2 who will constitute me judge ? i. e. O that I 
were appointed judge, 2 Sam. 15. 4. 

(4) For the Imperfect, particularly in prohibitions, dehortations, 
posriiva precepts, &c., as ¥19H DR fear not, Gen. 46. 3; NIH ND 
thou shalt not kill, Ex. 20. ‘18; naprin 5x do not sin, Ps. 4. 5; 
"ID"30N De cast me not away, Ps. 51. 13; eH qrros Hine fear 
the Lord thy God, Deut. 6. 13. 


4. With Vav conversive the Future has the signification some- 
times of the Past, and sometimes of the Present, as D'T> “ax and 
God said, Gen. 1. 3; NaNO) NZaNI Haws I sat down and wept and 
mourned, Neh. 1. 4; Dann) nS “yben mn behold the king weeps and 
mourns, 2 Sam. 19. 2. 


§ 166. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


1. The third pers. masc. sing. often, and occasionally the fem. 
of both the Pret. and Fut. tenses is used impersonally, as "1") and 
it happened, “> 1’ tt ts bitter to me, 19 NN it was hot to him, i. e. he 
was enraged, Ps. 18. 8; 77"ya 34 De let it not be evil in thine eyes, 
Gen. 21.12; 317) "ZI and a was grievous to David, 1 Sam. 30. 6 ; 
‘a field upon which “bran NP it shall not rain, Am. 4.7; 371M (pass.) 
it was begun, Gen. 4. 26. 


2. An idiom of very frequent occurrence is the use of verbs with 
indefinite nominatives, requiring the supply of Bx aliquis, vir, virt, 
or some such word in order to complete the sense, as FAW RIP E7DD 
D2 therefore (one) called its name Babel, Gen. 11. 9; ADins “ISIS 
and (one) told Joseph, i. e. it was told, Gen. 48. 1; xx > (one) 
found not a help meet for the man, i. e. there was not found, Gen. 
2.20; DUNST MATS HRD WND as if (one) should inquire at the ora- 
cle of God, 2 Sam. 16. 23 ; it") and they told Saul, i. e. certain 
men told, 1 Sam. 19. 21; 1b"0% they shall add years to thy life, i. e. 
years shall be added to thy life, Prov. 9. 11. 
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The usage in this case is strikingly analogous with that of on in French, man 
in German, and deyovo: ‘in Greek. See a parallel idiom in the Greek Testa- 
ment, Luke 12. 20, and 16. 9. 


§ 167. Peculiar idioms of Verbs. 


1. Use of 5. As the Hebrew is destitute of any word which 
properly signifies to have, that idea is expressed by nn followed by 
2 indicating the possessor, as jNx NT WWD) there was to a rich man 
a flock, i. e. a rich man had a flock, 2 Sam. 12. 2; wd yn 32 
m°D] “nw when two wives shall be to any man, i. e. when any 
man shall have two wives, Deut. 21. 15; MIy5 DYa mn N31 and 
there was not water to the congregation, i. e. the congregation had not 
water, Num. 20. 2. 


2. The same verb followed by 5 often indicates the passing or con- 
version of the subject into a new state or condition, usually expressed 
in English by the word be, became, be made, &c., as nyo 2 TT Tay 
they shall be to me for a people, Jer. 31.33: Ix “iad a1 and they 
Shall become one flesh, Gen. 2. 24; iB22 nena 37 and it became 
arod in his hand, Ex. 4.4; nwa DT ay and let them be blood on 
the dry land, Ex. 4. 9. 


3.. The words Dip fo rise, nD) to lift up or raise, 8 to turn, and 
a few others, are often used pleonastically before other verbs, as 
‘Jel Dp™ and he rose and went ; x71 "9 ND and he lifted up his 
eyes and saw; ¥2™1 pu and he turned and went out; 7239 MN RiDY 


y221 and he lifted up his feet and went. 


4. Nouns derived from the same root with the verb are often 
added pleonastically, as "72 aps" “321 and Jacob vowed a‘vow, Gen. 
28.20; 5173 "22 722 he wept a great weeping, Is. 38. 3 ; poe TI 
m3 TN and Isaac trembled (with) a great trembling, Gen: 27. 33. 


5. Constructio Pregnans. This is a term applied to phrases 
which imply more than the words literally express, though there is 
no direct ellipsis, as "JN729 D7‘) "7p7a answer (and deliver) me from 
the horns of the unicorns, Ps. 22. 22 ; "yaw jaw Wm yd to the 
earth have they (cast down and) defiled thy tabernacle, Ps. 74. 7 
Sry ap pride To-ypis) and God changed (his heart and gave) to him 


‘another heart, 1 Sam. 10. 9. 
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§ 168. PARTICIPLES. 


1. Participles are used in Hebrew as nouns, as adjectives, and 
as verbs; and follow, according to the sense in which they are em- 
ployed, the rules of these respective parts of speech. They are often 
used in a very unlimited sense, requiring, in-rendering, the pronouns 
whoso, whoever, he that, &c., to be supplied, as ny3 Ak D417 AS 
whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge, Prov. 12. 1; mink 59 nya 
he that trusteth in the Lord, shall be made fat, Prov. 28. 25. 


2. In conjunction with the verb of existence (M7) it forms an 
imperfect tense descriptive of continued action or condition, as 
pina muy ax Abner was strengthening himself, 2 Sam. 3. 6; 
pon praia ye were rebelling, Deut. 9.7; vbw NBD TITAN ‘ad 
David was exercising judgment, 2 Sam. 8. 15; aera “im and let it 
be dividing, Gen. 1. 6. 


3. Active participles, though they sometimes govern the accu- 
sative of their object like verbs, yet are more frequently put in re- 
gimen and govern the following noun in the genitive, as 4n"3 "207" 
inhabiters of thy house, Ps. 84. 5; "20 "zp “N4 seers of the face of 
the king, Est. 1.14. So ‘also mp) naw restorative of the soul, 
“nb mira pa instructive of the simple, Ps. 19:8. In the following 
cases, though the participle be in regimen, the noun is properly in 
the case absolute, viz. >wb “102 forgiven of (as to) transgression, 
maton "dD covered of (as 'to) sin, Ps. 32.15; b8d94412) smitten of 
(as to) feet, 2Sam. 4. 4; D792 DIP rent of (as to) clothes, 2 Sam. 
13. 31; Manga “ya instructed or skilled of (as to) war, Cant. 3. 8. 


4. The construct participle frequently governs its noun by the 
intervention of a preposition, as "a2 ">t who rise early in the 
morning, Is. 5, 11; 3yVI~59 “DSN the walkers of upon the way, i. e. 
those who go on the way, Judg. 5.10. 

5. Many passive participles, and those of intransitive verbs, in- 
stead of governing the following noun by means of a preposition, 
convert it into a genitive, and are themselves put in regimen, as 
MH “wx goers out of the ark, for from the ark, Gen. 9.10; ptids m3’ 
smitten of God, for by God, Is. 58. 4; pb nian girded of sackcloth, 
for with sackcloth, Joel 1. 8; “ap “asw reposers of the sepulchre, for 
in the sepulchre, Ps. 88.6; i9* “30 "ma enterers of the gate of his 


city, for into the gate, Gen. 23. 10; “in “Tin goers down of the pit, 
for into the pit, Is. 38. 18. 
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6. In like manner they are constructed with a suffix pronoun, 
as "x2 her comers, for those coming to her, Prov. 2. 19; 27127 his 
blessed, for blessed of him, W122 his cursed, for sastaed of him, Ps. 
37. 22; MN ID her invited, for invited by her. - 


§ 169. PARTICLEs. 


1. As nearly all the particles were originally nouns, it is not 
surprising to find them often employed in their primitive nominal 
character: thus the negative 84 sometimes occurs as equivalent 
to nihil, nothing, as 85 oO Ny »2 for now ye are nothing, i. e. 
your consolations are of no avail. So the negative "32 or "N23 from 
n>2 to wear out, to be reduced to nothing,.has frequently the force of 
consumption, abolition, doing away, especially when conjoined with a 
preposition, as M4" “22-49 even to the abolishing of the heavens, i, e. 
to the time when the heavens shall be abolished. So with other par- 
ticles, as pat Tid2 tn the duration of the day, i. e. while it is yet 
day, Jer. 15. 9; “sida in my enduring, 1. e. while I live, Ps. 146. 2; 
Fwa-d22 with all thy might, Deut. 6. 5; "ya5 "21x Ito my solitude, 
i. e. I alone. 

2. Adverbs thus’standing as nouns take prepositions before them 
in the same manner as nouns, as D37~>8 gratis, Ezek. 6.10; tknb2 
suddenly, 2 Chron. 29. 36; no3 thus, so, 1 Kings 22. 20; 22 $0, 
Est. 4. 16. 

3. Two negatives in Hebrew strengthen the negation, as “33720 
14. il; scm ND yD? 1x silver was not at all regarded, 1 Kings 10. 21. 
On the other hand, the negative is sometimes omitted in the latter 
clause of a sentence if inserted in a former, as "297250 PLPD-aN myth 
“2 y0%n FANN O Lord rebuke me not in thy wrath, and chasten me (not) 
in thy ‘hot displeasure, Ps. 38. 2; D2 nipm yay nsw. myz2 Nd 42 
305 Jaxn for the needy shall not always be forgotten, the expectation 
of the poor shall (not) perish forever, Ps. 9. 19. 


4. The particles 85 and 7x (78) not, when used with 35> all de- 
note a universal negation, equivalent to none, no one, no one at all, 
as Wed. JID AG? ND every man shall not dwell therein, 1. e. no man. 
Jer. 51. 43, md p»y-d> yD Nd the whole people shall not taste food, 
i. e. not one of the whole people, 1 Sam. 14. 24 ; 53 ox wr} to the poor 
man was not every thing, i. e. the poor man had nothing, 2 Sam. 12. 3. 
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5. The repetition of an adverb denotes intensity, as 7x’2 IND very 
sachs Gen. 7. 19; nda N2y2 higher and higher, Deut. 28. 43; 
nt men lower eal lower, id. ; ; 371 13 hither and thither, 1 Kings 
20. 40. 

6. The preposition \"2a when it relates to the several particulars 
included in a noun plural, is placed in immediate connection with 
that noun, and is used but once, as D771} Pa between the pieces, 
Gen. 15. 17; DOMR PB among brethren, Prov. 6. 19; but when it 
relates to two distinct nouns then the particle must be repeated be- 
fore each of the nouns, as JOT 31 WANT \a between the light and 
between the darkness, Gen. 1. 4, or \"'3 is placed before the first noun, 
and the second receives the prefix 5, as D2) D172 a between the 
waters and the waters, Gen. 1.6, 073 DI~\"a between blood and blood, 
Deut. 17. 8. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE ROOT. 


An accurate acquaintance with the structure of the different 
classes of verbs will generally discover the root. The difficulties 
are mostly confined to the more anomalous forms of the verbs, par- 
ticularly those in which the letters " and 2 are assimilated, and to 
the nouns, which in the best Lexicons are inserted in etymological 
instead of alphabetical order. The following remarks may be of 
service. 


1. If when the prefixes, suffixes, heemantiv, and paragogic let- 
ters, &c., are rejected, three letters remain, they commonly consti- 
tute the root. 


2. If but two letters remain, the root may generally be found by 
prefixing “ or), inserting 1 or ", doubling the last letter, or adding 
mito the end. Which of these methods is to be taken it may not, in 
many cases, be easy for the learner to determine, but he will be assist- 
ed by recollecting, (1) That if the first has a dagesh its root common- 
ly begins with}, as 03, (3°), R. 03, nvn, R. no), xp (xm), R. vivo, 
or with 4, as a8 (m32%2), R. 2x". In one verb np, np, &c., the 
first radical is 5,Mp>. (2) If the second has a dagesh, the dag- 
eshed letter is to be doubled, as 120 R. 220. (3) If neither of the 
letters has a dagesh, ‘ is to be inserted, as map R. dip. 

3. When only one radical letter remains the root will usually 
be found by adding 3 to the beginning, and f to the end, as 7b’ 
R. mb. 

4, The roots of most words beginning with 4n, in, de. have ° for 
their first radical, as 207 R. 20%, Tin R. nM. 

5. Nouns which end in °. or }i are commonly derived from verbs 
ending in 4, as "78 R. mip, iy R. nin. 
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APPENDIX II. 


THE MASORA, AND MASORETIC APPURTENANCES TO THE SACRED TEXT. 


The word Masora (pron. ‘Maséra) i is of doubtful origin. It occurs 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, under the threefold form m0", nvi07, mien. 
By some it is referred to the root “tx to bind, fasten, or confine with 
bonds. If this be admitted, the true form of the original word is 
nyiowa, of which myio% occurring Ezek. 20. 37, ‘I will cause you 
to pass under the rod, and will bring you into the bond Ga) of 
the covenant,’ is merely a contraction. The signification of mio” 
is an enclosure, a place of confinement or custody, and in this applica- 
tion imports a fence, hedge, or enclosure, built around the Law to 
guard it from wilful or accidental corruption, and to preserve its 
integrity unimpaired in the slightest particular. 

Others again maintain that the term is derived from "07 tradere, 
to deliver from hand to hand, and from thence to teach, Num. 31. 5, 
‘So there were delivered (77072") out of the thousands of Israel a 
thousand of every tribe.’ Ver. 16, ‘These caused the children of 
Israel to commit trespass (73% “op IIT were (a cause) to teach re- 
bellion),’ the only two places in the Bible in which the word occurs. 
Traced to this origin, the term Masora is equivalent to tradition, and 
the object of its authors was to deliver down to posterity the incor- 
rupt and authentic Scriptures as they had received them from their 
fathers. 

We may then define the Masora to be a collection of critical re- 
marks by the ancient Jewish doctors, originally contained in separate 
books, but afterwards appended to the sacred text, treating of its 
verses, words, letters, vowel-points, and accents, and designed to 
secure more effectually its preservation in a pure and unadulterated 
state. These annotations, of which the true authors and dates are 
equally unknown, are inserted in Buxtorf’s and Bomberg’s editions 
of the Heb. Bible, partly in immediate connection with the text and 
partly at the close of each of the several books. 

The subject-matter about which the Masora is more especially 
conversant 1S, 1) The verses, words, letters, vowels, and accents _ 
of the Heb. text, and (2) The Qeri and Kethiv, or various readings. 
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In regard to the Verses, the Masorites have numbered all in each 
book and section; placing the amount at the end of every one in 
numeral letters, or in some symbolical word formed out of them; 
and marking also the middle verse of every book. They have noted, 
moreover, how many times and in what instances the same verse 
‘was répeated, how many begin with such and such letters, and va- 
rious other trifling particulars of the same kind, which serve only to 
show to what extent mere laborious puerilities may be mistaken for 
enlightened criticism. 

As to Words, they distinguish those that are fully from those that 
are defectively written, noting particularly the former class, which 
is of less frequent occurrence: e. g. in Gen. 1. 12, they remark, that 
RZIN1 produced occurs twice with the Vav inserted, as here, that 
sz" formed, Gen. 2. 7, occurs only in this place with two Yods 
instead of one ; that "7250" encompassed, Jon. 2. 4,6, occurs in this 
form defectively written instead of J2270" nine times. and so of 
innumerable other words. ‘They indicate, moreover, how often par- 
ticular words occur in the beginning, middle, or end of verses, and 
in some cases how often certain words are met with in the whole 
Bible. | 

As to Letters, they paid a particular attention to their number, 
situation, and size; indicating those which appeared in larger char- 
acter than the rest of the word, as ‘Imx and Y20 Deut. 6. 4, of which 
there are about thirty instances in ‘the entire Scriptures, and those 
also that are less than the usual size, of which there are about the 
same number, as DS An 13 Gen. 2 4. Besides these, usually termed 
the luere majuscule and minuscule, they noted such as were inverted 
(inverse), as yon Num. 10. 35, and such as were suspended (sus- 


pense), as “"7) Ps. 80. 14. In all these cases the Masorites found 
deep mysteries couched under these various irregularities, the tri- 
fling character of which will] excuse the recital of them. 

In, respect to the Vowel-points, they specified any remarkable pe-: 
culiarity ; as for instance in the word “is Gen. 1. 5, they remark, 
that the Lamed occurs seven times with Kamets, lest the reader 
should suppose it was so pointed by mistake for 5, of which there 
are thirteen instances in the Heb. Bible. So in regard to 24)" 
Jon. 1. 6, they observe that the word appears in all fifty times with 
fina] Pattah.— These may serve as specimens of their labors in this 
department. 

34 
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As to the Accents, the following may serve as a sample of the 
Masoretic annotations. The word \3 son, they observe, always has 
Tseri when marked by the tone-accent, but before Maqqeph, which 
throws off the tone, it takes Segol. . This is the general rule, but 
the Masora points out seventy instances where }j2 has Segol, though 
bearing the tone, and four where it retains Tseri, even before Maq- 
qeph. 

For fuller information on the manner in which the above gabjects are treated in 


the Masora, see Buxtorf’s Tiberias, Carpzovius’s Critica Sacra, and Leusden’s Phi- 
lologus Hebreeus. 


Qeri and Kethiv. 


These are terms applied by way of contradistinction to the tex- 
tual and marginal readings of particular words. The term Kethiv 
Heb. 2°13 written, from 3n3 to write) i is applied to the’ former, and 
Qeri (Heb. “ap read, from RTP to read ) to the latter. These 
various readings, according to Elias Levita, amount in all to between 
800 and1000. The fact of a various reading is indicated by a small 
circle or star over the word in the text. Thus Ps. 74. 11, the word 
217 is marked in the text by a ircle pointing to the margin, where 
we find the reading 4p" given. The marginal word is generally 
accompanied by the unpointed word ““p read written out full, or by 
the letter “p, a contraction for ""p. Where an entire word is omit- 
ted in the text its appropriate vowel points remain with a small cir- 
cle or star over them, indicating that it is supplied in the margin. 
Thus Judg. 20. 13, we find the text written yaw> you2 *& 7aR RT 
but—of Benjamin would not hearken, while the margin supplies the 
lacking word "23 sons— but the sons of Benjamin would not hearken.’ 
In such cases the words 2"n> ND “Ip read but not written accompany 
the marginal reading. Where the word was conceived by the Ma- 
sorites to be superfluous in the text it is left unpointed, as Ezek. 


48.16, Dipos NaI) Hing wan wan four thousand and five (five) 
hundred. This is called "I R27 a3 written but not read. 


Abbreviations. 


In some editions of the Hebrew Bible we meet with numerous 
- marginal abbreviations, such as x3, 32, x3, &c., apparently indi- 
cating different readings. Such in fact is their use. They point 
out the differences in the vowels, accents, &c., in the different 
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copies. Thus Ps. 1. 1. (Frey’ s Ed.) we find on the margin "Yo 89 
i. e. other copies read “70x (instead of “IER); where x") is a con. 
traction for "M8 M92 another copy. In other cases they stand for 
the names of individuals of high repute in the Jewish schools who 
have proposed different readings, as 2a for "3M52 ja Ben Naphtali, 
i, e. son of Naphtali, x3 for 1x \2 Ben Asher, i. e. son of Asher, 
&c. The contractions are generally formed of the initials of the 
several words represented. On this subject Buxtorf’s Treatise De 
Abbreviaturis may be consulted. 


Extraordinary Points. 


A few cases occur of words anomalously pointed, as 1p" Gen. 
33.4. This peculiarity probably originated in the conceit of some 
mysterious or specially emphatic signification couched under such 
words. 

Pisgd (82d2). 

This term, signifying separation, is applied to the open space 
sometimes left in the middle of the line, an instance of which occurs 
Gen. 35. 22, where a space of nearly the length of a line comes in 
between the words 5870" and 47074. . 


Sectional Divisions. 


It is supposed that the sacred text was not originally distin. 
guished by any artificial divisions of chapters, sections, or verses, 
but that at comparatively a late period, perhaps in the time of Ezra, 
the Pentateuch, in order that it might be publicly read through in 
the Sabbaths ofa year, was divided into fifty-four sections, termed 
greater sections. These sections are indicated by three large P’s, 
© » 5, or by three Sameks, 0 00, and are termed Parashas, or (Heb. 
mop, pl. niz) Parashoth, separation, section, division, from Chal. 
D2 to distinguish, divide, discriminate). Each of these larger sec. 
tions is further denoted by its first, or first important, word, which 
serves as a title toit. Thus the title of the first Parasha in Genesis 
is n°oN13 in the beginning, the word with which it begins; that of 
the second, Gen. 6. 9, m3) Noah ; that of the third, Gen. 12. 1, 12742 
go for thyself, &c. These titles are generally written as a running 
caption at the head of the page immediately after the title of the 
book. Of the Parashas there are 12 in Genesis, 11 in Exodus, 10 
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in Leviticus, 10 in Numbers, and 11 in Deuteronomy, making 54 fiz 
all. It is probable that the Heb. names of the books of the Penta- 
teuch, viz. 0°73, "2793, RIP, ninw, n°-cr 3 were originally the 
titles of the sections or Parashas with which they coincide. 

These larger sections were again divided into smaller partitions 
denoted by » the first letter of main open, i. e. those which begin 
from the beginning of a line, and 5 the first letter of TMaANd close, or 
MDW conjoined, i. e. such as commence in the midst of a line, sepa- 
rated from the foregoing by the space only of three or four words. 
In the printed copies, however, © is often found in the close sec- 
tions and 0 sometimes in the open ones, and both might be safely 
omitted altogether. It is only out of deference to Jewish custom 
and prejudice that they are retained. ; 

In designating the larger sections the triple Samek 000 is used 
instead of 555 wherever the section-would otherwise have been close 
and denoted by 0. They are the first letters of the word "10 order 
or rank. 

The divisions in the Prophets corresponding to the Parashas in 
the Law, are termed Haphtaroth ninven dismissions, from “vB to dis. 
miss, implying that when the due portion was read the people were 
to be dismissed from the synagogue. Hence the reader of the sec. 
tion for the day was called 1"p7h the dismisser. 

The last and minor division of the Hebrew Scriptures is into 
verses. These are called by the Jews Pesugim (Heb. pop, pl. 
DAPIOW cessatzons, from Pow to cease). ‘They are denoted in the 
original text by two large points at the end (;) called Soph-Pasugq, 
1. e. the end of the verse ; as yMimne WIND to seek the Lord. It is 
invariably accompanied by the accent Silluq ,) placed under one 
-of the three last letters of the verse. See § 15. I, 1, a, 6, 1. § 17. 
2, 2, 2, note. 
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GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF GEN. I. 


V. 1. modea, 3 prefix preposition with dagesh lene §§ 146. 1, 2, a. 
12. 9, b. nowy § 124. 2, from wx7.—x 7a, verb x5 from NI §'91; dag. 
len. in 3 §12. 9, d.—o"rds, fr. sing. Tide § 125. 2, also 9, c. §157.2.— 
nx, a sign of the accusative § 256. 5.—oinwn, fr. o720 (dual form) 
with the article 5 §§ 126. 3. 29. 1,2. 12. 1,2; for the tone § 21. 7, 
c.—ni}, HR as above, and pref. or conjunction 1 § 147. 1.—77Nn, 
fr. segolate noun yux §118. 1; for Kamets (, ) under & § 29. 5. 
§ 22. 2, a,b; for the article 4 (for m) § 29. 2. 

V. 2. ANT) as dbove, with pref. 1 as above.—nhsn 8 pers. fem. 
sing. pret. Kal from nvn verb n> § 95. 1, with the Paradigm; for 
Metheg under hn (mn) § 17. 1, 6.—arn, seg. n. §118, 3, c; 4 without 
dag. len. § 12. 9, 6.—arin, fr. nria seg. noun § 118. 3, c; for pref. 1 
§ 147. 1, b.— yam) (pron. vehoshek), with pref. 1 § 147.1, and yen 
seg. 0. § 118. 1, 3, a.—~D¥, preposition, joined to the word follow. 
ing by Maggeph, for which see § 16.—*3®, const. masc. plur. of "8 
§ 127. 3,d; dag. len. in b § 12. 9, b.—ninn, fr. the same; dag. len: 
omit. in fh § 12. 9, b.—m01, fr. n. m4, and pref. 7 as above: for Pat. 
tah under mn §§ 11. 127. 1. —prite, as above. nem, part. fem. ‘Piel 
(§ 36. 3, b.) fr. HN verb » gutt. §§ 61. 25. 8; for fem. term. n,, 
(which agrees with m1) § 36. 4.—»'van, fr. n. ba with art. n as 
above; for (,) under 7 § 22. 2, a. 

V. 3. Vann, fr. War v. xb, 3 fut. Kal with 1 conv. § 54. 1, 2. 
§§ 35. Ill, 1,2; for, (instead of ..) under 2 § 21. 8, a.—"n" 3 masc. 
fut. apocopated K. fr. non v. nS § 96. 3, d. § 95. 3. —ikt, n. fre 
the same.—"r"1, see "I" and “’ax™] above ; for dag. forte omitted in 
first " § 35. III, 1. 

V. 4. mq", fut. apoc. K. fr. nes v. nS § 96. 3, a, c; also § 95. 3.— 
“ns, see N& above; for (,) und. & §§ 16. 1, 2, 3. 156. 5.— ian, fr. Vix 
as above ; for 7 § 29. 2.—~"3, conj. that, dag. len. in 3.—25p, Lexi- 
con.—) 7371, fut. apoc. Hiph. fr. 532 § 35. II, 1, a; for 1 conv. see 
above; for dag. len. in 1 § 12. 9, a.—}"3, prep., with dag. len. in 3. 
— x, for pref. 4 instead of 4 § 147. 1, d.—ywnn, fr. yen as above, 
with the art. n § 29. 3. 
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V. 5. xp, fut. K. fr. aap v. x § 91; for 1 conv. see above. 

—"'ind, fr. n. Vix as above ; for pref. 3 § 146. 2, d. § 29, 4.—ni Lex. 
—qunbd, fr. zn as ab., with pref. 1 (§ 147. 1.) and 9 §§ 29. 4 and 3. 
146. 2, d.—m>75, n. fr. 272 with 4 par. § 150; for (,) under the first 
> § 22. 2, a.—any, seg. n. § 118. 1.—"pa, seg. Dy dag. len. omitted 
in 3 § 12. 9, 6.—snx, § 138. 1. 
«Vz. 6. o5pr, n. fr. sp § 119. e; Pat. furt. und. » § 11.—7ina, fr. 
seg. n. JIN § 118. d; § 127. 3, f; pref. a§ 146. 1, 2,a.—"70", fr. NT 
v.n) ag ab.; forthe pref. 1 (for 1) § 147. 1, c.—2"7372 (for D712), 
part. Hiph. fr. Sta §§ 46. 36. 3, 6. 26.2; dag. Jen. in J.—py, fr. 
pa; for (,) under pref. > § 146. 2, €; for (,) under 2 § 22. 2, a. 

V.7. wy, fut. apoc. K. fr. nop v. nD § 96. 3, a. §.95. 3; 1 conv. 
see ab.—3"p70, for 4 (inst. of 7) see v. 1, PINT; for 9 § 11.—"x, 
§30. III.—nnna, fr. non, and ’2 (for a) § 146. 2, g. § 12. 1,4.— "Pp, 
for pref. > §§ 29. 2, 4. 146. 2, d.—Ayxn, fr. 59 as ab., and ’2 (for 
m= ya) §146. 2, g.—jo-W71, see ab. ; P part.; 9 without dag. len. 
§12. 9, d. 

' Vv. 8. naw, see ab.; for 7 § 22. 2, a.—"70, fr. De § 138. 1, b. 
§ 139. 1. 

V. 9. 1p, fut. Niph. fr. mp § 95, Par. ; § 40. 2. § 39. 1.—~dn, 
prep. ; for Mag. (~) § 16.—n'pn, n., Lex.—nx in, 3 fem. fut. Niph. 
with pref. 1 fr. may § 53. 2.—nwasn, fr. moa? n. with art. F § 29. 1,2. 

V. 10. nwas3, with pref. 5 which ex. the art. §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, d. 
—imprda, masc. sing. const. fr. mpi §§ 124. 2, (2). 127. 3, ¢; for 1 
and > pref. §§ 147. 1, d. 146. 2, a.—pv", mase, pl. of DY, dag. f. inn. 

V. 11. xo7n, 3 fut. fem. apoc. Hiph. fr. nq v. 8 § 35. II, 1, 
a, d.—ND%, seg. n. § 118. 1, 3, a. —abd, seg. n.— P12, part. Hiph. 
fr. uN v. d gutt. §§ 36. 5. 64. b, with Par., also §11.—3°}, seg. n.— 
Y>, n. const. § 127. 1.—"18, seg. n. § 118. 3, c.—n3, act. part. K. 
from ny § 95. 2, (€), with Parad.—""8, for dag. forte ind § 12.6— 
“2729 fr. n. Pa § 118. 2, d. with pref. >, and suff. i § 133. 2, a, with 
Parad.—i54}; fr. 971 as above, and suff. pron. 1 §§ 118. 2. 133. 2, ¢. 
—in, pref. 2 and suff. 1 §§ 152.1. 153. : 

V, 12. xin, 3 fem. sing. apoc. Hiph. fr. xiv. > §§ 35. I, 
1, d. 70. 1, c, with Par. ; 1 conv.—1m)"2, fr. "79 as ab. ; for suff. 
an (for 4) § 133. 2, fp Dy, see above. 

. VL 13. sabe, §§ 189. 1. 138. 1. 

V. 14. Fiera (for nivina § 6, Remarks 4, 5), fem. pl. n. fr. xd 

§ 125. 3; for 2 § 27. 1, 8. § 162. 1, 5.—3"773, const. n. fr. 34) as 
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ab., 2 at § 146. 2, 3, also § 27. 8.—5"72172, inf. const. Hiph. fr. 
bon § 45. 1, 2, with Par.; dag. len. in 3, > pref.—j"23, above. —nbobn, 
(as v. 5.) with the art.—3"71 (fr. v. nn), § 95. 1, with Par.; 1 conv. 
pret. § 35. V, 1.—tirixd (for ninind § 6, Rem. 4, 5), fem. el. n. fr. 
nix, with pref. >. —posyinds, pl. masc. (§ 125. 2.) fr. 337, with 4 
and > pref. §§ 147. 1, d. M6. 2, a. —prvn34, pl. m. fr. pit § 125, 5, 
—o°707, plur. masc. of mw fem., §§ 124. 3. 125. 4. 

V. 15. nvinad, as above ; for > (inst. of 2) $146. 2, b.— "xn, 
inf, Hiph. fr. ix ($§ 32. 3, 4, e. 37. 1.) § 80, with Par. ; pref. 

'V. 16, mys, as ab.— "37, § 138. 1, with Rem. 8, also § 141. 1.— 
p*5qyn, masc. plur. adject. fr. ditg with art. 4; § 160.1; fur 3 (in- 
stead of 3) § 27. 1, 6, 8.—Sin37 Tin20, fr. Vin and D179 as ab., with 
the art.—n Quin», n. sing. fem. const. fr. n° S721, with pref. 5; for 
nh, § 132. —jppn, fr. yixp with art.—n2237, fr. ‘yah, n parag. § 150, 
7 art. —pasisn, plur. masc. from 3555. 

V.17. jo", fut. K. with 3 conv. fr. yo v. Yb §§ 66. 1, with Par. ; 
67. 2.—bbx, fr. ny, with suff. b, § 153.—brnwa, §§ 126. 3. 22. 2, a. 
—""nT2, as above. | 

V. 18. 3021, inf. const. fr. 507 § 38. 2, also § 38; for 9 pref. 
§ 146. 2, b; 9 pref. conjunc.—pin2, fr. pin, §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, d.— 
nenbas, fr. b55, with parag. n, §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, d; for>pref. 3 see 
above. —5"72093, for 1 see preceding word ; Sain as above. 

V. 19. *p934, § 189. 

V. 20. ww, 3 m. plur. K. fr. ys.—y 0, seg. n.—TP), seg. n. 
in, fem. adject. of “Mm, fr. "7 (v. 9 doubled) ; for dag. forte § 12. 
2, 4.—H19, Lex.—fpin», 3 fut. Piel fr. Hid (§ 82. 3, 4, e), § 80. 4, 
with Parad.—"j8-59 as above. 

V. 21. ADM, fut. K. fr. w73.—p 3A (§ 125. 2.), fr. \"3n.— “D2 
(fr. 55), § 19. 1, b. § 16. 1, 2, 3.—m15, as ab., with the art., 
§ 29. 3.—nb5n, act. part. fem. K. fr. wan § 36. 1-4; for art. n 
and its punctuation §} 155. 2. 29. 2.—az5w, fr. paw § 38.—bm"3 
(quasi for Di)"72), fr. n. yy’a, and 3 pref. as ab., suff. oh § 134.4; 
also Parad. § 133.— ~52, as above.—n22, Lex. 

V. 22. Fran, fut. Pi. fr. Ja with 1 conv. §§ 59. 61. 35. II, 1. 
21. 8, a.—‘7ax} (for ax), inf. const. K. fr. ‘vax (as ab.), §§ 54. 2. 
26.2, 146. 2,c,—"b, 2 masc. imp. K. fr. mp § 95. 1, with Par.— 
12%), fr. M24, same form as the preceding word, 4 (for 1) conj. see 

above.—aubni, 2 masc. imp. K. fr. xv (82721), § 37. 1, 2. § 88.— 
pian, see b'va7 above; pref. 2 § 29. 4.—275, fut. apoc. K. fr. nay, 
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§ 96. 3, with a. § 35. II, 1, c.—y%a, fr. y's as above, pref. 3 ex- 
cludes the article. 

V. 23. *wnn, § 139. 

V. 24. wxin, see min above. —ria, fr. |", with pref. 2 ag 
ab. ; for ™, suff. § 133, with Parad.—nn5 72, Lex. —wy) seg. n.; for 
rok 1 (for 1) § 147. 1, b.—inwn (for 5) fr. N70 as ‘above ; for 4 
parag. § 134. 7; for dag. forte omitted in ® § 9. 7. 

V. 25. nan, (ein: const. of m3, see above.—2137, from 72 
with the article. 

V. 26. nivy2, 1 pers. plur, fut. Kal, fr. n>, v. ® gutt. and ns, 
§§ 52, 3. 95. also § 53. —nis, Lex aba, ‘fr. Dby, seg. ne; 92.. 
suff. § 133, with Parad.—arpiats, fr. nin (§ 124. 2); Root rn ; 
suff. 13. as above; for pref. 2 § 146. 1, 2, with b; for dag. len. in 
3 § 12. 9. b—ATIM, 3 plur. fut. K. fr. mi § 95. 1, with Parad. ; 
| conj.—h3 73, const. (§ 127. 3, 5) fr. n37 fem. n. § 129, Feminine ; 
for the omission of dag. len. in 3 and 3 § 12. 9, 6, 10, a, 6.—ida1, 
hid as above, pref. a; for § 147. 1, d.—nagaai, Mana as above, 
2 pref. exeludt the art. as above; 4 as above. —-b531, fr. 5D as 
above.—io7snn, act. part. K. fr. man § 36. 1-3, with a; for 7 § 29. 
2, also § 155. 2. 

V_ 27. a5z2, 1 suff. § 183, with Par., b2¥ as above. —inx, § 152. 
3, with § 153.—map71 751, both nouns ; for pref. 1, above.—tnx, as 
above. 

V. 28. ‘JI, ver. 22.—pimd, § 152. 1,5. § 153,—axdr4 1391 1B, 
as above.—i25) (for M251 §6. 4, 5), 2 masc. imp. K. fr. wad; 
for suff. 7 § 105. 1, 2. § 109. 1, with Norr 1777, 2 masc. imp. K. 
fr. 179 (as above) with pref. 1.—r73, as above ; for dag. len. § 12. 
9, 6.—niv77n, as above. 

V 29. ran, § 154. 1.—"mn2, 1 sing. pret. K. fr. \o2 v. {'b § 38. 
1, a.—n>2, §§ 152. 5. 153.—awy-da-nx, § 16. 1, 2.—y5s, act. part. 
K. § 36. 1, 3, a; for » § 11. 1.—3"y as above.—ia as above.—"b, 
dag. len. omitted in b § 12. 9, b.—s71 (same as 97} above), § 22. 2, 
a, 6.—n775, 3 fut. K. fr. m0 (as above) § 95, Parad. 289 (§ 19. 
1, a, 5), fem. n. fr. 558 § 27. 1, 4, 5, 14. 

V. 30. -5553, “52 (53) as above, with 1 and 5 prefixes, as ab.— 
a4, act. part. K. as above.—p%", seg. n. used as an adjec.—2ib, 
Lex.— 7x2, § 186. 2, a.— wan § 139. 
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